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FOREWORD 

The study of the manner in which non-European communities react to the 
ubiquitous impact of European culture hu been recognized during the last two 
decades as an important branch of the science of Man. Interesting and suggestive 
speculations of the older anthropologists on the development of culture through 
diffusion prepared the ground for the recent studies of the changing native. 
These studies have to be concrete, intensive, and strictly empirical, as not infre¬ 
quently the anthropologist is called upon to suggest solutions for problems of 
practical expediency, but they also provide valuable data to the theoretical 
anthropologist. Contacts of native and European cultures have created numerous 
problems in Africa, Australia and America which are being vigorously studied by 
students of applied anthropology. There is every hope that studies of present * 
day culture-contact will help the historian of culture to understand better the 
manner in which customs were propagated in the past, " The process of diffu¬ 
sion ” writes Prof, Malinowski, " has been very little studied in its present day 
manifestations, and it ia only from the empirical study of contemporary diffusion 
that an answer can be found to its past history," 1 

The contribution that India can make to the study of the culture diffusion, 
past and present, is of high theoretical and practical interest, India has a culture 
of unequalled antiquity the main pattern and trails of which have shown a great 
capacity for persistence and adaptability in the face of revolutionary changes, as 
l ' r example, during the ascendancy of the Buddhist creed over Brahmanism. 

. idia also has a literature and living traditions that go back to a misty past of which 
in other parts of the world there are only the most fragmentary a re hac logical 
relies over the interpretation of which scholars have to wage endless wars of words. 

1 he historian of culture in India has, thus, some advantage over his fellows else¬ 
where, byt his task does not thereby become less difficult. To illustrate the 
handicaps that scholars encounter in getting at the meaning of ancient culture 
traits briefly referred to in the pre-puranic literature of India, 1 may mention 
the various and often conflicting interpretations given of the Vedas. The Max- 
Mullcrian explanation of the vedas is unconvincing to the better informed among 
modern students of religious history ; Sayana's orthodox interpretation is found 
to be unsatisfactory hy Swami Dayana nd and by Sri Aurobindo (see Arya.l—V 
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published from Pondicherry). U the face of such divergence of opinion among 
the most competent scholars, the anthropologist cannot use the available historical 
and literary data with that degree of certitude about his material which is neces¬ 
sary for a scientific study of society. His work, therefore, is to be concentrated 
OO living cultures where interpretations! difficulties arc Jess pronounced. 

Indian castes and tribes, intensively studied in ritu would help a correct 
understanding not only of their present culture but also of the past of which mere 
glimpses are seen in literature and tradition. Who could, for example, have 
expected a survival of a pre-historic Mohcnjo-daro deity among present day 
tribes of India f An ethnological approach to ancient Indian culture has ma e 
this discovery possible 1 Das, von Furer-Haimendnrf, Chattopadhyay, Ghurve, 

Grigson, Ka'rve, Majumdar, Nirmal Bose, and Rai Bahadur Roy have in recent 
years made important contributions to the ethnological study of culture. * 
modern studies in anthropoid make references to changes in culture, but it is 
not often easy to get an idea of the sum total of the changes from casual state¬ 
ments scattered through the monographs. To remedy this, culture change 
itself has to be adopted as the central theme. My fnend. Dr. D. K Majumdar t 
<t A Tribe in Transition " is, 1 think, the first Indian publication in this new fine. 
With the help of similar monographs covering the various cultural areas of India, 
wc shall know more of the dynamics of Indian culture. 

The study of lrava* culture in the following pages was undertaken on the 
suggestion of Prof. Raymond Firth. Some of the themes dealt with here were 
subjects for discussions in his seminars. As a result nf these discussions in which 
students from different parts of the world look part, the need was felt for a minute 
ana1vsis of caste situations, untouchability, magic, etc. There are verbal books 
on caste, but alt of them cover the whale range of caste practices of hundre 9 
different communities from the Himalaya* to Cape Comorin, and the mevitab e 
result is haziness. I have tried to deal with these matters microscopically from 
the point of view of a single caste. There are several hall-baked theories on the 
origin of caste suggested by learned writers, but they are so conflicting on account 
of their being based on partially analysed factors of culture very often divorced 
from their context. The evaluation of cultural traits by functional analyst* 
has been insisted on by Prof. Malinowski and the foremost among hia students, 
Dr. Firth. Prof. Malinowski and Prof. Firth gave me the necessary background 
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in anthropological theory and method. The former was specially interested 
in the marriage customs of Malabar and encouraged other students of his, such 
as His Royal Highness Prince Peter of Greece to come to India to investigate 
the subject. Any thing valuable in the following pages, must, 1 feel, be 
due to the inspiration and guidance that it was my privilege to receive from 
Prof. Malinowski and Prof. Firth. 

Several friends in India and England have laid me under a deep debt of obli¬ 
gation by thdr help in this work, which I most gratefully acknowledge. I must 
make particular mention of my former class-mates, Dr.^Piddington (Aberdeen) ^ 
and Dr. Raum (East Africa) who took special interest in Indian problems. The 
revival of all anthropological work in the Madras Province under the auspices of 
the Madras Museum has been due to the efforts of Dr. F. H. Gravely, until 
recently Superintendent of the Madras Museum. He has been guiding my work 
for over eleven years, and for all that he has taught me by example and by precept, 
my indebtedness to him is too great for any formal acknowledgment. I recollect 
with gratefulness the help and encouragement I have been receiving from two 
enthusiastic supporters of Indian anthropology, namely, Mr. F. J, Richards, 
IC.S. (Retired) and Mr. K. de B, Codrington. “Treat the villager as your 
Guru” was the parting advice which Mr. Richards gave me, which I should 
like to pass on to all Indian anthropologists. 

Government Museum, Madras, 

$th February 1942 . 


A. AIYAPPAN. 
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IRAVA5 AND CULTURE CHANGE 

CHAPTER I— INTRODUCTION. 

The Problem. 

Indian culture ha* been undergoing far-reaching change* during the last 150 year* of 
British rule. Though in (he course of hei long history she hai never before experienced such 
rapid changes! it is nor to be supposed that Indian culture was evci static; The unchanging 
East is a myth, a superstitious slogan. A study of India's cultural history during pre-British 
days is bound to be full or interest, but the investigation of it is the proper field of the archaeo¬ 
logist and the antiquarian. The Btudent of culture change is primarily interested in obtaining 
hi* data by direct observation in the field, for that m his cultural Jabot alary ; he is interested 
in explaining and analysing present-day realities, but in order to get to hi* generalisation* 
that involve the lime factor, he has to a limited extent to be the historian of hi* culture. He 
makes cross-sections of his culture at two given points in time and analyses (he two pictures 
thus obtained, The longer the interval between the two selected temporal points, the greater 
the chances of error in the data, and consequently also in the interpretations, but, if, on Ehe 
other hand, the interval is too short, the changes maybe superficial and mi steading. Every 
culture trait requires a period of gestation which wc have so far no mean* of ascertaining with 
exactness, though here and there some attempts have been nude to do so for advanced literate 
communities. The period of gestation should obviously vary with the nature of the trait, 
the influence of its carriers and the relative levels of culture of the donor and the recipient 
groups. Some traits may require centuries to be effectively rooted in the host culture. 

My task is a strictly speaking, the study in a limited sphere of * tri-cultural situation 
involving the processes of action and reaction, on the one hand, betwe en the culture of the 
Brahmans and that of the Invas of Malabar, and the impact of European ism* on both 
(he native cultural foci mentioned, on die other. The diagram below [test fig. () represents 

BnhnuDisiiL 
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the situation schematically the arrowy showing the direction as well as the magnitude of the 
force* in action. The In™ will, for our present purpo&e, engage most of qm attention. 


Method. 

As the Iravaa hive a stratified culture due to differemUl rates of change undergone by 
their interml groups, it is possible to sec the processes of change and study them objectively, 
thus obviating to a great degree the necessity for reconstructions of cultures by a method of 
arguing back into the past. A* elsewhere, the towns exhibit the results of culture change 
more markedly than (he rural villages. It b from towns that new traits diffuse outwards to 
the villages rhai are remote from the direct impact of Europeans am. An approximate idea 
of the daya before the contact with Huropcanijun can be obtained from a study of the villages 
in the interior which might for purposes of description be called backward villages. History, 
travellers* accounts and the tradition*, both written and oral, of the people contain much 
rdi&He sociological material wjib which by a process of elimination we attempt to visualise 
the ancient culture of the villages. If this historical check were not available* it is doubtful 
if we can confidently say that the backward villages represent an approximation to the pre- 
British culture of Mdakir. Even among the villages themselves there are to be found various 
stages of culture change. Again, in the same village,"the various families show different degrees 
of acculturation, We observe individuals fromjrillagcs settling in towns and adapting them¬ 
selves to urban conditions. We have then the reports of the communal assemblies of the 
people where innovations are discussed and resolutions passed on them, A synthesis of the 
data obtained from alt these sources enables us to find the true culture trends and their effcU v 

Similar methods have been adopted by Dr. Richards 1 , Dr Mair* and Mbs Hunter 1 
Hunter studied her native tribes in the reserves where they were in she most primitive condi¬ 
tions* in parts of the reserved in contact with whites for a long time, on European farms, 
ind in towns. Depending on oral traditions, and the observed present day conditions these 
student* of culture change in Africa have tried to reconstruct the cultural history of the 
tribes dealt with by them, but they did not have the advantage ihat 1 have of dealing with 
a literate group with written history. Oral tradition, good a* it is, cannot be taken on its face 
value, and before anything of it is accepted must be very critically examined. Culture change 
in my area has been less cataclysms] than in Africa where the hectic &petd of the changes and 
the racist animosities arising from direct conflicts of interests are likely to cause confusion, 
however vary the ethnographer may be h 


l *’ V.]l**r C«DHI m tfir .Study of Culture Contact.* Afnc*, *ii T i. 
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It may be objected that the method adopted hcre-ii a Graebnerbn i- conceptual recon¬ 
struction, a traruference of spatial relations into time relation*. it( But there are aigniScant 
point* of difference between Graebner 1 * method* and those adopted for the study of modern 
culture contact* and change. Firstly, we limit ourselves to known cultures and periods, 
and no assumptions are arbitrarily made regarding culture processes and linkages, Graeb* 
nerian culture mechanism is too simple to be true. To avoid the vagueness involved in going 
too far back to conjectures about cultural condition* of the past, and at the same lime, to 
nuke sufficient allowance of time for the trends in culture to be definitely discernible, 1 shall 
limit myself with the history of culture of the past four generations for which direct evidence 
is available. This also roughly correspond* to the period when the work of acculturation 
by the Eiglish became really efficient and effective. 

$ 

India it almost a continent and the study of her cultural history even for the last 100 
years will require several well^cditcd encyclopaedic volumes and an army of students. Such 
a study is too ambitious to be undertaken by any single soul. The stock-taking of European 
influence on Indian culture is an immense task and it will be folly to tackle it en mass*. What 
is required and u practicable is a Beriea of regional studies dealing concretely with local 
problems. I have therefore chosen the south-western comer of India—the Malabar Coast 
of Peninsular India—and focussed my attention on a single caste there, the Iravas f for several 
reasons the most important of which is that I am myself a member of that caste. The Irava* 
are numerically the largest Hindu caste on iKe Malabar Coast, Standing at the head of the 
list of polluting or lower castes, they have* in the course of the last few decades, made history 
by their all round progress economically, socially and politically, and have actively contri¬ 
buted to the revolutionizing changes in Hindu institutions of Malabar. No caste throws 
better light than the Iravas on the effects of the impact of the west on the Hindu*, 

In the presentation of the mater UJ t I have tried as far as possible to give concrete details 
and cast histories, and descriptions of typical situation*, Anthropology being so different 
from the physical sciences, we can never hope to reduce the facts of life to simpWformulae. 
What is gained in brevity will he lost in clarity, A good description of a quarrel bring* out 
more sociology than page* of formal fact* presented in pigeon-holes. To feel that we arc 
dealing with human beings, to give the reader* the proper background to understand 
the working of the institution* of people most often so different from those that they are 
generally fa miliar with* and more over to help the student to retain what he read* in hb memory 
(this I say from my personal experience as a student of anthropology), nothing i* more helpful 
than 44 crowa-sect ions H of the people's everyday life, UntouchabJiry* for example* it a very 
simple custom to those who have lived in India, but to be able to make persons unfamiliar 
with India to understand all its implications, many commonplkce incidents ofJndian life will 
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have to be dealt with, and such people as have a craving Tor profound facta and anthropological 
curiosities may find them dull, Bui the object of amliropological studies is to underitand the 
working of human institutions and since life is so full of commonplace incidents, students of 
to'itty canno; neglect them, 1 


Tm Lani> and the People. 

The Malabar country fpUte xii) known to its native people as M^JavaUm—the land 
of hills and valleys, and to the more sophisticated among them, as Kerala, rhr land uf 
Coconut trees, stretches from N, Lac, io n right to Cape Comorin, the extreme southern 
point of India, and is bounded on the east by the high mountain*, the Western Chats, winch 
form the great physical harrier between Malabar and the Tamil districts on the east. There 
ate a few passes in the Western Chats* the TamarasBeri Pass, the Palghat Gap, etc., 
uhjch allow communication between the two areas. From the sandy coast lastud by the 
waves of the Arabian Sea to the foot of the hill* the distance varies from twenty to seventy 
iruLs* “ Stretching westward from the long spurs, extensive ravines, dense forests and the 
tangled jungLs of the Ghat Mountains lie the {toiler slopes, rolling down and the gradually 
widening valleys closely cultivated, and neater the sea-board the low latcritc Labklanch end 
abruptly in cliffs and give place to rice plains and coconut fringed backwater* " * The 
rivers of Malabar axe mostly short rapid streams navigable only near tkrir mouthi. Many 
of them are only useful for floating down large rifts of timber from the jungles to the distri¬ 
buting depots at the mouths. The rivets discharge their water* not directly into the «*, 
but into several inland brackish lagoons or backwaters between the sandy coastline and the 
mainland. These backwater* are interconnected by a series of natural and a few artificial 
canals and serve a* importani waterways extending throughout the length of Malabar, 
Native crafts of all kinds and nowadays modem steam and motor boat* crowd the backwaters 
carrying merchandise and passengers, The songs of the boatmen as they punt their than- 
gadams can be heard all along the backwaters giving an eerincas to the night-piece on the 
lagoons. On the banks of these backwaters fishing and coir Industrie* thrive. Through 
breaches in the coast connecting the lagoon* with the sea, native soiling vessels enter the 
lagoons. The Cochin harbour i* one of the big lagoons the entrance to which it kept open 
and deep by constant dredging. Etrly European trading stations Weie all built at important 
points on the backwater canal system. The conoid belt is one vast coconut garden (place v) 
interpersed with a few rice field*. Bvhmd this is the rice area proper (plate i, fig*, i, j) t 
With a sprinkling of coconut and artca p^Ems, pepper vines and fruit trees. More In 
the interior where the country' become* hilly, rice cultivation i* confined to the valleys between 

1 Ilia Chw «ut far profundity* md the ufi*iilinsnn* in wtitt on whit ibvy reaurd u ifafl that faid« Je the 
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the hills, on die ■ lopes of which grow various fruit trees, particularly mango and jack-fruit. 
The higher ranges of the Ghats arc clothed with dense forests, infested with wild animals 
such aa tigers, elephants and bison* Tame elephants are commonly used here as living 
tractors by timber merchants. The teak, tea and coffee plantations employing armies of 
labourers from the plains be low, are owned mostly by European planters. 

Malabar can rightly be said to be the gift of the monsoons, The extreme regularity 
with which these winds blow and the regular alternation of wet and dry seasons make the 
weather predictable with great accuracy* Towards the end of March * the first rumblings 
of thunder arc heard among the hills/ and a few thunderstorms occur which bring enough 
rain for starting the sowing office, By the end of May or the beginning of June (he whole 
aspect of the country changes, the sky becomes inky wjth clouds, lightning blares. thunder 
roars and rain pours in torrents. Every field and every Little channel become flooded, and 
there is little chance of anyone getting out without becoming drenched. These heavy rains 
continue till about the middle of September, which month resembles the English April. 
There is a lull till November when the North-east monsoon begins to blow and brings a few 
piild showers- By the end of December* the dry season sets in, the luxuriant verdure of the 
wet season disappears, the heat of the sun begins to be felt more severely HU by May the 
midday sun Mates and scorches everything under it * 

The mean temperature on the sea-coast is about 8 t e Fahr, and the range between &o D 
and 70** The ever-present moisture in ihe atmosphere augment* the discomfort caused by 
the high temperature. The moat unhealthy part of the year is the first half of the monsoon 
period when, for days continuously, the sky remains overcast with clouds and very strong 
winds blow day and night. 

The heavy rainfall and the alternation of dry and wet periods have a direct bearing on the 
annua) calendar of economic activities of the people. The April shower* sUrt the agricultural 
operation* followed by weeding after the fields have Wen flooded by the rains. When the 
monsoon is at its height, all outdoor activities are suspended for several days it 1 stretch. 
Dried food grains, preserved vegetable relishes, salted fish, arctanuts, and even firewood 
have to be carefully stored up for the Wet month* For the poor it is the season for borrowing 
at high rates of interest, pawning ornaments and domestic articles to keep the wolf from the 
door. Both the rich and the poor engage (bemadve* in religious activities during this season 
reading the sacred book*, and repeating the name* of the Gods. The economic distress and 
the period of forced rest come to an end with the beginning of the harvest season in September, 
Immediately after the great national harvest festival, the second season of rice cultivation 
begins, allowing farmers and labourer* very little time for rest* a* the crop ha* to be raised 
before the dry season sets in. The second lurvcst is followed by a long period of festivities 
of a religious and social nature, Ihe sound of the drum* can be heard everywhere 1* it is 
an inevitable accompaniment of all communal religious celebration*. Pilgrimage* are made 
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now to the temple* it Palni and at Saharimala, devotee making it a point to go to lb*** »acrcd 
places in big par Lies. This is also the season for arranging and celebrating marriages. 
Elderly men go 1 searching for girls 1 for the junior members of their family. There is then 
the grand festival of the equinox which is said to - lock 1 the season of mirth. 

The M^hbar coast as a whole differs from the Tamil districts on the cast (seethe map} 
and the Carurtsc duirict* on the nonh in many important cultural features. The Ghat 
mountains hive not only been a physical hut also a cultural barrier between Tamil 
districts and Mila bar. The language of Malabar—Malaya lam—is an offshoot of the Dravidian 
linguistic family* like Tamil, Trlugu and Canarese, but closely resembling the first, despite 
isolation on the one hand, and admixture with Sanskrit* on the other h The people of Millibar 
make pilgrimages to Tamil temples at Palm ami Rameswaram, With these the cultura 
links seem to atop. A traveller from Madras to Malabar* after traversing the extensive *:(? 
stretches of the Tamil country with its concentrated villages, big temples, and very dark 
people all wearing coloured clothes, will find on descending to the plains of Malabar an 
unbelievable change in the landscape and in the people, which in the fourteenth century 
impressed the Arab traveller, Shaikh Ibn Ratuha, os it docs the modern traveller, Says I He 
Stuikh* 1f Wc next came into the country of Malabar, which is the country of black pepper 
* * - The whole of the way by land lies under the shade of trees , - * And in *11 

this space of two months journey there is not a span free from cultivation. For everybody 
has here a garden and his house is placed in the middle of it; and around the whole of this 
there is a fence of wood, up to whirh the ground of each inhabitant comesThe visitor is 
impressed by the dense vegetation* the wdl-watcrcd and intensely cultivated plots of rice, 
the innumerable pools and puddles of water where men* women, children and cattle sport 
and bathe (plate i„ fig t) p the neat but scantily clad men and women in white kin-cloths, 
and the scattered homesteads each standing on its own ground fenced in and secluded, Archi¬ 
tecture here is simple* temples and houses being wood and brick structure* insignificant in 
comparison with the awe-inspiring majesty of the pyramid-like gtpurdmi (towers ) of the 
temples in Tamil land. The strong cultural differences arc reflected in f he social organization* 
m the relationship of the acne*, in caste prejudice*, and even in many items of religious 
practices! though the peoples are both mainly followers of Hinduism. The man of Malabar 
has his tuft of hair on the top of his head fpUtc ii, 3), while the Tamil has it on his occiput; 
the latter takes pride in hi* moustache* whereas the former shaves his lips dean. The 
women of Malabar are only slowly beginning to cover their breasts* the old practice having 
been foe them to go about nude from waist upwards. The Tamils, on the other hand* observed 
more 1 decency * in this respect. The answer of the youth of Malabar to sarcastic remark* 
about the semi-nude state of their women was; *' Our swords are never sheathed* and our 
women's breasts need no covering. 0 To the Tamils* as a rule* Malabar used to be a land of 
mystery and strange customs, the land where women rule Over their men-folk, where female 
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deifies are more numerous, where powerful magicians work their wondrous sfHls The 
men of M-ilahar are to the Tamila what the Dobuans are to the Trofrriandtr*, “ envied 
superiors in some ways* 1 and ** barbarians in others/** Practitioner a of magic and native 
medicine emigrate in hundreds to the neighbouring Tamil districts and ply their trades icry 
successfully. Economically the Tamils are better off, wealth among them being more evenly 
distributed than in Malabar ; caste prejudices being milder, there is more social cohesion ; 
and am and crafts, including that of cooking, arc better developed than m Malabar, 


The rugged landscape of Malabar seem# to have left its impress on the p-oplc as well* 
English educated men of Malabar are fond of com paring their district to Scotland of which 
country their knowledge is considerable on account of most of them having had Scottish 
missionary teacher#. Social stratification is rugged, the gradients steep, the upper d&sari 
snobbish and insolent, and the lower claves correspondingly meek and miserable. Hie 
Brahmans of Malabar, known generally a* the Namputiris, arc very rich, orthodox ai d 
averse to change, and until recently resistant to all western influences „ The Tamil Brahmins, 
comparatively poorer, took (o English education almost like duck# to water, and are to-day the 
leaden in all arts and sciences introduced by the English, With a few exceptions the Nampu- 
tiris are still steeped in their old-world traditions. In utter contrast to the wealthy Brahmans, 
at the other extreme, there are the agricultural labourers, the Cheruma*, living in virtual 
slavery, Wealth and landlordism on the one aide* poverty and meek suffering on the other 
with the various gradation# leading from one t» the other—such in a nutshell is the state of 
society in Malabar, It is but natural that the standard of public morality tends to be 
low here* 


A brief reference may now be made to the bodily characters of the people. According 
to Brahmanical legends, Malabar coast was reclaimed from the Arabinn sea by the Brahman 
hero, Farasurama, who, standing on the summit of the Ghats, threw his axe westwards and 
the sea retreated in terror. Parasurama made a gift of the new land to his Brahman followers 
from the north in order to expiate his sin of kilting hU enemies, the Kghatrjyas. Hum 
legends contain much that is self^ontradictory. Farasuranu is a Brahman culture hero, who, 
in all probability, was responsible for the spread of Aryan religion into Bombay, Malabar and 
Orissa, Strangely enough, the very legends that describe Malabar as the gift af the sea to 
Parasurama, also narrate that the hero subjugated the indigenous barbarians and permitted 
his followers to have morganatic marriages with the women of the autochthones. There is 
no doubt that the Legends arose to give mythological sanctions to the aberrant marital customs 
of the Namputiris of Malabar, The Namputiris were, in fact, the last of a series of immigrants 
who settled in Malabar, but they had a superior culture which they overlaid on the native 
culture, and in order to allow themicIvc* to mate freely with native women they had 
their domestic law*# radically modified. The Namputiris were physically somewhat 
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different from the indigene^ in being fairer, taller, hairier and more long-headed. Their 
doacendcnis by morganatic marriage formed the Aryanrird castea of Ma]abar h jtuch a* the 
caste* of temple servants, the so-called KahatriyiS or chiefs, and to some extent, the Nayan 
who were soldiers* henchmen and servants. The rest of the people the great majority— 
remained away from the Brahmans and are to-day the polluting otter The cross-bred castes 
underwent consider ride modification in physical appearance, the upper classes among them 
being distinguished by lighter completion and greater suture. The Brahmans* rhcmnelvci 
were nut unaffected* but underwent considerable contact meta morph rim. 

The Iravas are dark tr as a rule than the Namputiria. Except when the Sayan are highly 
mixed* there is little difference between them and the Irav&s. Three physical anthropologists 
have studied very small sample* bf the fravaj and have pigeon-holed them in three different 
ways. A sample of fifty or a hundred individuals is too small for a va*t caste numbering 
nearly two million, and therefore, the sociologist naturally feels diffident in accepting the 
racial filiations sijggeaicd on the basis of such scanty data The agricultural serfs appear 
darker and shorter due to exposure and harder condition* of life* but are not racially distinct 
from the Nayara or the Iravu* On a consideration of the small range of physical differences 
between castes of various ranks, one comes to the conclusion chat caste drill ncl ions in Malabar 
at lease arc not based on distinctions of race. If the microscopic Brahman minority is elimi¬ 
nated front the social picture, we sec great physical uniformity in the people of Makbar. 
Caste must have been theic even before the Brahman ratuc and complicated it, H«w it 
worked will be shown in the section on caste Ip, ). 

Though culturally and linguistically one unit* politically the Malabar coast it under three 
different administrations, the British and tht two native states, Cochin and Travancore 
the map). The area governed by the British La known as British Malabar District or simply 
as Malabar District. 'I*hc Maharajahs of Cochin and Travancore are descended from ancient 
chieftains. The great Zamorin of Calicut who was the lord of the country that roughly 
corresponded to modem Malabar District was subjugated by Tip pit Multan of Mysore and 
so his descendant* lost sovereign power before the English annexed Malabar from Tippu. 
There is still a titular Zamorin, hut tic is no more than a landlord. 


EXRLY CbNTACTf WITH THI WlST, 

The early contacts of Malabar with the countries of the west from the earliest time to the 
coming of the Portuguese, the Dutch, the French and the English form one of the most interest¬ 
ing chapters in her history. It was her pepper and spices that attracted foreigner* to Malabar 
from the beginning* of maritime intercourse between India and the Occident. Muziris 
(modem Cfanganore in Cochin State), the most ancient sea-port of Malabar wa* well-known 
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tu the Greeks and to the Egyptians reriplus of Arnan* in Alexandrian Greek (tst century, 
A.D.) wrote about the large ships'laden with pepper and betel that frequented th» port- 
Hb list of imports and exports from Muziris are interesting : 

Import r.—Specie. Plain cktfh, lowered robes. Stibium, a pigment for the eye*. 

Coral, White glass, copper of brass. Tin and lead. Wine. Sandarach, Arsenic. 

Exporti. —Pepper- frecious stones* diamonds. PearU. Ivory. Fine silks. Jacinths. 

Tortoise shell. 

Of the exports, it is said that the silk came from China. The intercourse between 
Rome and Malabar is better known to history. Hoards of Raman coins frequently dug 
up from several pans of South India are a proof of the fact that there was a regular drain of 
Roman gold into India. It is also well-known that there was a Roman colony, a temple of 
Augustus and a Roman garrison at Cranpmore. According to the evidence contained in the 
accounts of several Roman writers, the volume of trade between Malabar and Rome was 
quite considerable. 

There were Syrian Christian settlements in the coastal towns of Malabar in the early 
centuries of the Christ ian era. The By famine monk, Cosmos I ndi cop It urns, who visited 
Malabar in the year 522 A.D. wrote of ihe Christians of " Male where the pepper grow/’ 
Logan thinks that European Christianity must have been influenced by the early contact 
with India. "It is certain/' writes Logan ## that Indian ideas and practices contributed 
largely to the form which orthodox Christianity in the West finally adopted. Monasteries 
and nunneries, tonsures, rosaries, confession and celibacy all seem to have found their way to 
Europe from Indian sources. 0 

With the rbe of the Mohammedan power in the east, the trade with India passed from 
the hands of the Europeans into those of the Arabs and there it remained till the coming of the 
Portuguese seven centuries later. Cheraman Fcrumab the Iasi of the emperors of Malabar p 
is believed to have become a convert to I*lam, and dividing his kingdom among his friends 
and relative*, is supposed to have gone on pilgrimage to Mecca. The Zamorin of Gslicut 
was the son of the Pcrumal, and the Rfjah of Cochin his direct main lineal heir. The Zamoiiq 
encouraged the Arabs in all possible manner by granting them special concessions for trade, 
colonisation, religious conversion and propaganda. The Arabs mixed freely with the fisher- 
folk of the toast and the mixed Arab-Malabar population came to be known as the Mopish*. 

Calicut, the largest town In Malabar and the present headquarters of British Malabar 
District, was the capital of the Zamorin. In the eighth century it was a big emporium of 
international trade. It was from Calicut that Shaikh Fbn Batura embarked for China. The 
large junks of those days bad sails of nut and had sometimes as many as a thousand men on 
board Both tradition and history have it that foreigners were attracted to Calicut because 
of the great security of trade at the port. It is said that thing* could be Uft un watched in the 
open market-place and yet no one would steal it. The Law* of the country were severe. 
** They put a thief to death for stealing a single nut or even 1 grain of seed of any fruit,” says 
Ibn Batuta " and hence thieve* are unknown among them * and should anything fall from a 
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tree, nofte except its prnpet owner would attempt to touch it,” 1 Cxinoeni (iGth Century) 
in hh Luti&d extoli CiLcot to the ski« : 

Imperial Calicut, the Lordly seat 
Of the first monarch of the Indian state, 

j ## li, ,f« <«■ »** 4** 

And toon to Calicut's commodious port 
The fleets, deep-edging with the waves resort i 
Wide o’er the shore extend the warlike piles, 

And all the landscape round luxurious smiles. 

And now, her flag to ev'ry gale unfurled. 

She tower*, the empress of the eastern world : 

(Mickle's Camoeiu, Bk. vii.) 

|>a Gama, the gTeat Portuguese sailor landed at Calicut in the year 1498, a fateful yew 
in the history not only of Malabar but of the whole of India. It was after this that real Indo- 
European trade began. The Portuguese account of the interview between Da Gama and 
the Zamurin is of interest as it gives us sidelights of court manners of the day, the nature of 
the gifts exchanged, etc. The king was a “ very dark man half-naked and clothed with 
white cloths from the middle to the knees/ 1 * He wore bracelets above hja elbow set with 
precious stone*, and necklaces of pearls with large diamond pendants. Ilia hair was done in a 
knot at the top of hja head, his cans were " pierced with a large hole " for ear-rings of heads. 
A page held a spittoon of gold and at the king's side was a Brahman ** who give him from rime 
to time a green leaf closely folded with other things inside ii which the king ale and #p*t into 
the cup/" l>a Gama's presents to the Zamario consisted of crimson velvet, yellow satin 
doth, a chair covered with brocade, some cushions, a Urge mirror, some scarlet caps and 
knives. These presents which would have (minified an African chief were looked on With 
contempt by the Zamorin, and probably their triviality wa* one of the causes that led to (he 
failure of the first trade negotiations between the Zamorin and the Portuguese. The Z*mo- 
rin’a return presents to Da Gama were ten pieces of coloured silk, four large toati* of beo- 
,nin , fifty bags of musk, six basins of porcelain, etc. These were gifts to Da Gama personally, 
not for the king of Portugal. We need not go into the detail# of the war* between the Portu¬ 
guese and the -Arabs for the monopoly of trade with Malabar, All the chief# of Malabar, 
Cochin and Travancofc vied one with the another to attract the European traders. The 
Portuguese settled down at Cochin and as Cochin grew in importance the decline of Calicut 
started Pepper trade was a state monopoly in those days and foreign trade in it meant 
more money to the ruler*. 

The Portuguese contact immensely benefited the trade of Malabar, but it had other far- 
reaching consequence* beside# commercial prosperity. The Portuguese were zealous 
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missionaries of the Christian faith, and wherever they went, they established church**, 
coin nutted excesses in their real for conversion, and thus estranged the sympathy of the 
Hindus. As an integral pm of their policy of imperial expansion, the Portuguese encouraged 
their nkcfl and officers to many {not merely mix promiscuously with) native women. Thus 
beginning with an attempt to break the Moorish monopoly in the spice trade of the orient, the 
Portuguese came to he the first European imperial power in India, the fim politically-minded 
missionaries of the Christian faith, and the hist progenitor* of the Eurasians in India. 

By the end of the sixteenth century the Portuguese power declined and the Dutch, and 
afterwards the French and the English appeared on the Indian scent-. Jn 1615 Captain 
Keeling with three English ships arrived off Calicut and concluded a trade treaty with the 
Zamorjn, ten persons were left at Calicut 10 found a factory, but the Zamorin showed scant 
courtesy to these people. In 1635, some Englishmen were allowed to settle st Cochin, and 
this year ** pepper was for the first time exported to England direct from Malabar.” The 
English wisely refrained from fighting and interfering with the religious faiths of the people 
they traded with ; in fact they made good use of the lessons from the failure of the Portuguese 
and the Dutch, As the early English traders had very little protection given by armaments 
from England, they had to live under the protection of native rulers, come into c|ew C contact 
with them and their subjects, and understand them better. Trade was their only interest 
and it continued to be so even for a few years after they had become masters 0/ Malabar, 
The earliest English settle mem* were at Rat [era and Brinjan in Travaccore, and at Ponmmi 
and Calicut in the Zamoiin's territory ; later they had fortified factories at Tcllichmy ami 
Anjcngo. and at all these places they encouraged native weavers and spinner* to settle and to 
work for the factors, they invited native merchants to trade with them, and in all tbeir trans¬ 
actions respected native sentiments and opinion*, native creeds and ceremonials and the 
native mode of judicial procedure. Though weaving as a cottage industry is decadent on the 
Malabar coast, the most skilled native (Irava) weaver* are still to be found near the Anjcngo 
fart. The fine, gold-laced tissues manufactured by them on their primitive-looking looms 
re nind one of the mu*lint that were exported from Malabar to satisfy the vanity of Roman 
matron* at the beginning of the Christian era. Wc have very few clear accounts of the nature 
of the social intercourse between the English trader* of the earlier days and their native 
clients and neighbours. Many of the latter were employed a* soldier*, watchmen, and 
trading agent*, the half-br«d* finding special favour as linguists and soldiers, We read of art 
English visit01 being received by a junior chief and his young wife and treated to p»lm 
wine and fruits ; of the same person being visited on .board hi* *hjp by another powerful 
prince who would not drink the wine offered by him lest he should lose hie caste, but 
induces him to accept his hospitality for a few days during the course of which he was sent 
several hens, coconut*, etc. ; on the whole there i* no reason to doubt that the English 
traders and the natives behaved toward* each other in a friendly manner on a footing of 
equality. 
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There m great demand for European gold coin* especially the Venetian sequin* for 
Mj(e as ornament*. Gun* were in great demand for hunting and Tot fighting, and the native 
chief*, who were much attracted by the military drill which contributed to the efficiency of the 
European fighting unite, employed mercenaries to train their native troop* in the European 
atyle. Benche*, jtoob and chain which were unknown to the native* began slowly to find 
tlicir way into their home* with their European name* acme what modified. Several other 
word* such a* kapildn (for captain), A«(for company), kammis (shirt), tinier (for 
lantern), pafiri (for Christian preacher), have gained currency in Malay j lam, white such 
words as coir (for Malaysia® kayar) t mango (for ovSpuw), curry (for hart) and calico (from 
MalayaUm, Korikot) were adopted into English. More extended borrowing of English 
word* begin to take place later on as more English goods were imported to India after the 
industrial revolution, and as English education spread, Except that » fillip was given to the 
cultivation of pepper and other apices, more gold wa* imported, and bazaars grew up, there 
were few changes in the economic and social life of the people produced as a result of the 
early contact with the whites. But soon important political changes of a revolutionary 
character took place, a Christian power replaced the Hindu Rajahs, and the readjustments 
to the new situation are the theme of this study. 

Political History dicing the early English Period in Malabar. 

Till the middle of the iSth century, the Hindu kings of the Malabar coast, protected 
on the east by the high mountains and on the west by the sea, reigned in peace, free from 
foreign enemies, but warring among themselves incessantly to settle petty feuds. The 
king's revenues were derived from a few monopolies and certain royal prerogative*; the 
« rulers ” of the district* and the self-governing village* (p. ) were loosely linked with 

the king, and some of them were thcm*eJve* very powerful. Such a loose political organisa¬ 
tion in which the king bad to depend for hi* fighting strength cm a militia commanded by 
powerful feudatories was bound to be weak and unable to resist the otwlotight of invaders 
with powerful standing armies. From the middle of the )6th century Hindu power in South 
India was on the decline, and Mohammedan, on the ascendant, A Moha mmed a n chief of 
Cannanore (Chirakkal taluk in Malabar) gave “ the greatest affront possible to the Hindu 
religion by putting a golden spire on the top of one of hi* masque*." The Hindu chief 
of the area fell insulted, for only the Hindu temple# were to have such spires, according to 
the ancient cust om of the ecu ntry. St rained relationshi p e x riled, there fore, in North Ms ribar 
between the two chief*. In the south’ the oppieuion of the Zamorin of Calicut had estranged 
many chiefs, particularly, the chief of Palghat, who invited the Mohammedan usurper of 
Mysore, Haidar All, to wage war against the Zamorin. Having a friendly Muslim chief and 
several Hindu allies, the great Mohammedan conqueror with his well-drilled army descended 
on Malabar from the other tide of the Ghats and his force* swept across the country like a 
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whirl-wind, for the next twenty-five year*, the country knew no peace, on account of the 
long wifi between the Mysoreans and the English for supremacy in South India. In the 
course of these wars the morale of the Nayar militia had been completely broken, many chiefs 
fled to the south into Tmv»ncorc where the Rajah was holding out against the invaders, while 
the Rajah of Cochin, a lifelong enemy of the Zamorin had become an ally of the Mysoreans. 
During the Mysorean occupation of Malabar, the old political and administrative systems 
were completely thrown overboard and what we might call direct Government was established, 
military roads were made, lands were surveyed and assessed, and land Tcv«nue and other taxes 
collected directly, It i» said that the burden of heavy taxation drove the people, including 
even the Moplahs (Mohammedans), into armed rebellion. The English were being assiated 
by the chiefs, whose Brahman followers whose persons were sacred and inviolable serving 
the English as spies and as canvassers of popular support. Unlike his father, Tippu, who 
succeeded Haidar Ali in 1784, was a fanatical Muslim who wanted to civiliae the barbarian* 
of Malabar and bestow tin them the blessings of the Islamic faith. In obedience to i ippu » 
command, his officers forcibly converted many Hindus into Mohammedanism ; they " were 
circumcised and regaled with beef." Several temples Were burnt down, others loo 
difficult to be burnt were desecrated by killing cows in them. Terrible, blood-curdling 
stories of the Mysore wars and the atrocities of the Mohammedan* arc still narrated by the 
villagers, and Hill the ruin* of temples destroyed by Tippu can he seen in some plact*- 
■ Larg; sections of Nayaff who were forcibly converted, hut reverted to Hinduism immediately 
after the Mysoreans withdrew from Malabar are now known as CkrUvu Nayar* and arc 
treated more or kss at outcostcs- 


Fonune favoured the English, the tables were turned against Tippu, and in the year 
1792, they became masters of Malabar, Cochin their feudatory, and Travancw# their ally. 
Restoration of peace in the newly conquered district was not easy, Armed robber* and 
adventurers were lurking everywhere. The new administrators applied themselves to the 
plans fur the better Government of the district in a business-like manner which won for theta 
the confidence of the governed. The instructions to the chief magistrate were wisely worded : 
« . . , it i* their duty *10 administer unbiassed justice according to ancient laws and 

customs, but ameliorated by our milder institution*, to respect religious ‘opinions and esta¬ 
blished customs, . . , to preserve the right* of the *uperiar’cla*a of subjects as far l* 

consistent with the general good, in fine to introduce good order and Government where 
anarchy, oppression and distress have long prevailed,” ‘ (Logan, p. <92). 

To carry on the adminiitration and to maintain the army and the civil stiff involved 
heavy cost, to meet which the collection of revenues in the best manner was the first concent 

of the officer* of the company. At first the natrve chieftains whose territorial claims had been 
commuted for pensions were appointed as intermediaries between the company * Government 
and the landholders for the collection of revenue*. Each chief wa* to collect and remit to 
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the treasury a sum i/ttr keeping A certain percentage of the total collection* u a 

commission for his services. This ays tern of revenue farming did not work satisfactorily, as 
the chiefs, uncertain of their future under the new administration, uied their new power and 
portion to exploit the cultivators and enrich themselves. Native LHwara were then appointed 
as lias on officers between rhe chiefs and the Government. But the system proved oppressive 
to the people and unprofitable to the Government, and by the beginning of the last century 
it was replaced by the direct collection of land revenue. The native Diwans were replaced 
by European revenue assistant*. Collector .Macleod then began the work of disarming the 
people to make the task of governing easy. New taxes were levied, such a* those on tobacco 
and drink. Tie traditional Nayar head* of the old village democracy were replaced by village 
officers whose chief function was the collection of taxes. The people seem to have been 
glad of the peace that they now began to enjoy, though it cost them their national indepen¬ 
dence, and meant heavy taxes and giving up their arms, knives and guns, and the autonomy 
of their villages. Tippu had already prepared the way for the British, by dealing the death- 
blow to the old feudalism and linking Mysore and Malabar together. In utter contrast to the 
constructive gradualnesa of the British policy in Malabar, Tippu 1 * policy wa* revolutionary; 
he had no patience with what he thought were the barharoui custom* of the people of Malabar, 
such as theit polyandry, free sexual life, etc., which he condemned in no uncertain terms 
• in hi* proclamation*. And the reform* that be wanted to effect have taken place. 
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CHAPTER II—WORKING OF CASTE. 

The Iravas’ number about 2,000,000 and constitute nearly a fifth part of the population 
of Kerala, the Malayalam speaking country. They are known by the name " Tiya " in 
North Malabar, *’ Twain " in the Wall ova nad/taluk^of South Mai aha r, and as “ ChOvon” 
in the awthein^ilTvistion JnM^Coehin. A small Aib-gcCt in North Malabar, hitherto unnoticed 
fcv -n lus enumerators V n fl ^''^^-J hc[TUt,vea “ 

„_s **!■ another found chjeBgJin t fee PiJghat taluk of South Milstbir and in 

the Chit t Jr taluk of Cochin. Stale jarc CsSfted " Irava i’anikkat* ” to distinguish them from 
their neighbours, the Tandana. In Southern Cochin and in the northern division of Travan- 
core, the term of address, " Chovan H is loosely used as the caste-name itself. Since th c 
Tiya* of North Malabar are educationally and economically the most advanced among the 
jriYu, at every census, increasing numbers return themselves as Tivas, instead of as Iravas 
or Tandana ; and in their communal organisations “ Tiya ” has been tacitly accepted as the 
common name of the caste in Malabar, Cochin and Travancofe, though the Governments 
of the Utter two stiiLus have not recognized the change aft nomcJiclatuie and continue to us* 
the old, genuine name, Ira«. ^ y 

All that is already known of the Sociology'of the Iravaa has been summarised by Iyer 
and Thurston in their well-known volumes on 11 Castes and Tribes r Thurston (op. fit 
Vol. VIII, p. 9) lumps together the Tandan Bub-sect of the Iravas with the artisan Taredan* of 
Tra van core, without noticing the gulf that separates the latter from Iravas. But such an 
error as this is excusable in vast survey works, where the compiler** first-hand knowledge of 


most of his tribe* could at best be meagre. Iyer dealing with a much smaller aft* than 
Thurston ha* less excuse for inaccuracies, but his article too contains several loose statements- 
To cite just ont example : on pp. 315 ff. he describe* in detail the philosophy of takti wor¬ 
ship. which, most of his readers, outside Malabar might be mislead to regard as a cult to which 
Iravas are much addicted, but the fact remains that they havdiule to do with it. Iyer and 
Thurston are, moreover, of little help in understanding the working of Ir»v* social institu¬ 
tions, as they were not able to go beyond bare description based on data got by ' the question 
■nd answer * method. They have no answer for the multitude of questions the sociologist 
asks, such wl the relationship between the Iravas and other caste* and between the sub-sects 
of the Iravas ; the influence of caste on I heir economic conditions ; the influence of Brahma- 
/■/ nism on the stalled “ animism '* of chc Iravas ; the nature of the aspirations and ambitions 
of the Iravas ; their social reform movements ; and above all, the effect* of the impact of 
western culture. 


rt l*-£ 



’• AniAti Kr.iKrw Iyer viitn the Wr« wrongly u “ JtJuu-j™ " Cochin Trd«* tmd Castes. Vol. 1 , p. 37*. 
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Ai the Iravas are distributed over a mi *rca N subject to different external influences, 
there *re also corresponding cultunj differences which we shall have occasion to refer to 
later. They differ in such important matters as family organisation, r.g., the extreme north 
(North Mabhir) and the south (South Cochin, Travaneore) are mainlined, while the central 
area “South Malabar and the northern three-quarter* of Cochin—is patrilineal, The culmraJ 
area* with the local names for the six major *ul*-group5 can be thu* tabulated :_ i 


i Northern Mstrilineaf 
i Central Patrilineal 


J Southern Mitnluieil 


(*} Tijn 
0 ) Iriv&s * 

W Tan dan* ■■* 

(d) Irava P&rnkkan 

(e) Cbovu 
{/) Irava* 


N, Malabar, 

S. Malabar. 

S, Malabar and N. Cochin. 

Bo, 

S_ Cochin andJTravancore, f/ 

dI 


Each cultural area can more or less be regarded is being endoga minis for descriptive 
purposes, though strictly speaking, there were minor endogimou* islands present here and 
there, alongside of the major division* a—f/^vch a& for example, mainlines I Itavig in area i 
who are distinct from their neighbours with the name '* Tlya ” and al«o from their name¬ 
sakes elsewhere. All these sections are, however, linked together by many tie* of which the 
legendary links may be briefly noticed here. X» f~ 2. d > £ a-,, 

Lecendakt History op the I as v as, 


The first class of legends explains how the Intvaa came from Ceylon and settled in 
Malabar, An ancient king of Malabar injured and insulted the artisan section of his subjects, 
who left hia kingdom and settled in Ceylon. The king and his subjects who were hard put to 
it by the absence of the artisans, succeeded at Ust in inducing them to return with the two 
protectors provided by the king of Ceylon. The 1 protectors * of the artisan* Were the 
ancestors of the Irava* (Iram means Ceylon, *' Irava " mean* “ Man of Ceylon They 
were allowed to capture the first pair of women they chanced to meet and make them their 
wives. Tli« first captured a Brahman woman and the second a Cherurna woman ; the 
descendants of the former arc the Tiyas and Ta it dans, and descendant* of the latter are th* 
Irava Panikltars. This legend has many local variations in details, regarding the cause of 
esodu* of the artisans, the manner in which the artisans were induced to come back, and the 
the castes of the women who were captured by the ‘ protectors ’ from Ceylon The function 
of the legend is id explain (i) the close social relationship between theariisan* and the Irava* 
who have them under their social control j (2) tile caste name Irava ; (3} the cultural differ¬ 
ences between the Irava and the Irava Panikkars. Ceylon and South India were more closely 
linked culturally and politically in prehistoric times than now, and it t» therefore but natural 
that old legends should reflect thosr tics. In the folk-songs of the Pinas of Kerala, a Vannan 
(washerman) and a Pana arc supposed to have been sent to fetch the artisans, and the unhappy 
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relationship between the two h reflected in the proverb, “ The Tana is no comrade for the 
Vinnin. M 

'I'he second story is a myth recorded in the Mackenzie collection of manuaenps in the 
Madras Oriental Manuscript* Library, the purport. of which U to exalt the Iram by giving 
them a divine origin from the god Siva and Gandhan-a women (flying celestial beauties) 
These nymphs were bathing in a stream one winter morning and Siva, enamoured by the 
bathers’ charm, enticed them by transforming himself into a fine. They came and sat found 
the fire to warm themselves and the reproductive fire of the god entering them, they conceived 
and brought forth seven boys Siva employed his sona to manufacture toddy for offering 
in h» temple. The Brahman pvjari (priest) of the temple, a dishonest man, used himaet 
to drink pan of the toddy and d.lute what remained with water. This was discovered and 
Siva’s seven sons murdered the Brahman forthwith, but to kill a Brahman, even though he be 
thief and murderer, is one of the five great sins. Siva, therefore, punished hit sona by lowering 
them from their divine status to that of the low-estate*. The palm frees would no longe* 
bend down for the extraction of toddy as they did of old, but tbe brothers had to climb up 
laboriously to the top. These seven brothers, who were polyaiulrous by the way, are, 
according to the legend, the ancestor* of the Iravas. 

The origin of this legend is of interest, but few know it except some members of the 
Irava caste. It is hiied on " Sourtdikolpuilt,'' a work in (he puranic (Indian epic) style, 
caused to be written by acme Irava* of South Malabar a few decades ago. Needless to 
say it is a rea m fiction, but it i* of interest in showing how legends are invented. Many 
South Indian castes arc known to get similar histories written to exalt their origin and very 
little re Liance U to be placed on them in tracing (he history of cultures. The legend, ” Sound! 
kolpstli ” rationalises and trits to give a meaning to the caste names “ Tiya ” and " Iran.” 

Tl” means fire, and “ Tiya " means "he of the fire" or *' fire-bom/’ “Irava" 
resembles F.ruva which means “ the seven." Since the seven brothers of the legend 
were born to Siva in the form of fire, (base who created the legend had both the caste names 
explained at once, and in addition to il, established the oneness of the different sections 
of the community. 

The name " Tiya " has been used as a handle for other fanciful theories of origin. 
Since the legends say that Iravas came to Kerala from Ceylon, Tiya is a corrupt form of 
Dvly* or Islander, ihe island here being Ceylon. I have no doubt that this is wrong, though 
almost every writer on the Iravas or Tiya* ha* harped upon the equation, Tiya ^Islander. 

" 1 ’X* 1, ” fplural of Tiya) is derived from Tigsru, the name by which the Canarcae call 
the Tamils, and by which Northerner* who came to Malabar probably called the indigenous 
pouplc of KeraU. 

The coconut tree and the Iravas are closely associated. The planting of coconut and 
the manufacture of various unities from it have been their monopoly from time immemorial. 
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They arc believed to have brought the nuts from Ceylon when they migrated into Kerala, 
11 has been more or less proved now that coconut was introduced into India by Polynesian* 
or Indonesians, but whether the Irava had anything to do with it will remain a nutter for 
conjecture for the antiquarian,* 

That the I raws as i caste had a better statu* thin now it proved by many scattered 
biu of history available from various parti of Kerala and even outside Kerala. 41 The Kadamba 
Kings of Mysore/* rays Iyer, -t must have belonged to the toddy diawing castc. m Accord- 
ing to H A Stuart (Census of India* 1891) the toddy drawing sect formed 4 * an important 
element in the fighting forces of the Hindu Kingdoms of the south / 1 

In North Malabar ihcr^ wis the well-known Irava ruler, the Mannsnar of Eruvassi, 
the rums of whose palace (plate i, fig. 2) can still be seen at the foot of the Ghati on. the 
borders of Coorg, Of the Mannaftar, Aiyer merely says* M It is Mid that they had a 
chief named Mannaiur, a Tiya baron /' 1 Msnnanar 19 no myth The widow and children 
of the last Mannanar are still living near TcUichcrry, In one of the rooms in the ruins 
[ *aw rutty awords and shield*, and various articles used in worship ; neat the palace were 
the ruins of the family icmpk dedicated to the mother-goddess. The gigantic Atst&nia 
sehalarts under which die crude stone representing the ancestor-gen!, Muttappan* can he seen 
in plate (fig* l The old woman on die left who had seen the last of the Mannanara alive 
wept when she narrated to me the story of the conspiracies that led 10 his death, some say 
murder. It is reported that s*mte Ntyar Iandtard*. jealous of the power and influence of 
the Mannaftar* poisoned him. The Mannanar left no main lineal heirs and custom required 
that only a Brahmin vitgin who is outcagled should be adopted. Such a virgin was 
obtained and married by a Tiya, but she died before she could give birth to an heir. 
Meanwhile the Raj# of Chirakkal obtained control of the estate of the Mannanar. 

Many upper caste families and families of Ifivas in Malabar and Travancore behave 
si though they arc kin. The Iravas were employed as soldiers* just as the Nayara were, 
by Rajaa* the well-known instance being the Raja of Ambaiapura in Travancore. The 
Keralolpattii which purport* to be a history of the 4 * Origin of Malabar * p says that formerly 
the Iravas, like the Nayars, polluted the Brahmins only by contact, but not through the 
atmosphere. 


Village CotftautrtTW- 

Ai it is impossible to understand the nature of Iravan society without knowing something 
of the village organisation in the past and at present* a brief account has to be given of it here. 


* pK,r. Cis^hiU IlMiriy (Bubop Mutrtinv, Gumimal p4&fr*t IX* w& Df J H, limtn* (Can* cf Indta, 
1^)1. |) tad nuny cuttarat ranwr'i«?m brtwwn Poly™™i» md the Wwt CuM of Eadit, The cuef^er ujwx* 
bUkhv ind CeyJwi wn i**ti*l menbcA of by Hiiwfy, 

1 ly«, Tnbc* uid C tmt* of Cochin, Vo|, 1, p, #7*- 

* Op. tit p. ila. 
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The (at* of dtsam was the politic*) and administrative unit erf Malabar right tip to the time 
of the British occupation and wu the equivalent of the ur or the village of the east coast of 
South India The head of the tar* was the Nayir d*sav4n t who had four main function 
(d) the direction of the religious ceremonies of the village pagodas ; (A) the management of the 
I and* and men be longing to the temple ; (c) the direction of all ceremonies in the village ; and 
t*fi maintenance of law and order r It was only at auch places where there was no hereditary 
deiav&n that the Raja appesinted an officer called pratarttk&f or manager. The dtiavdn 
did not have to bother himself about revenue collection, as no taxes were levied by the 
kinp* but he had to collect fines, and other royal dues which were but few. The ddavdri 
was the captain of the village militia which had to march to battle at the royal command. 

The village assembly was called ktitt&m f the head* of all joint families being member* 
of it. We do not have sufficient historical data on the function* of the AiffM, but it it 
believed to have exercised considerable control in the direction of the affair* of the village 
No man could be turned out of the village or executed without the village assembly permitting 
it, ScversJ villages together formed a nad or district under a nddutari who was but a larger 
edition of the drsavdn The district assembly wa* known a* nottv-kuttam, which met 
rarely, but it is said the district assemblies were " a representative body of immense power 
which, when necessity existed, *et at naught the authority of the Raja/* 

The tat* is no Longer a functioning unit in the present day administrative and political 
machinery. Since the English took charge of the administration of Malabar, it became 
imperative that the newly levied taxes should be collected promptly and economically, for 
which several deiams were rolled into one amsarn and placed in the charge of a headman or 
adhikdti The adhibits Were, some of them, deiavdns of the old regime, but others were 
ordinary citizens. So there was the anomalous situation of one deidvari being placed met 
two of three of his peers and their people, or of an ordinary subject becoming an administrator 
and his quondam superior and ruler being reduced to a position of political and administrative 
insignificance. 

An Irava, under the Hindu regime, could not even dream of becoming a d*tavdri p but 
under the new dispensation about half a dozen of them became arfAikari* in British Malabar 
District. The adhthan't office is now, more or less, hereditary and carries a smalt honors* 
rium, but it is a very important administrative post, for apart from his main duty of collecting 
taxes, he is the village judge, police officer* and the link between all the Government depart¬ 
ments and the villagers. In addition to dethroning several village chief* the new system did 
sonsideruble harm by putting an end to an admirable system of village democracy. One 
ad hi hurt could not effectively fill the zoic of the natural leaders of the compact taros. 


1 irandtyt mcuu M a h*e4t* " dispute * at * 
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In Cochin and Travancore, the Rajas, in order to strengthen themselves, were interested, 
towards the middle of the eighteenth century in depriving the deiavdrit of their militiry 
powers, and having standing armies in the plate of the old-fashioned Nayar militia. \Mi e n 
the"'State began to levy taxes, pdreatyakar (village manager*) with menons (accountanta) 
had to he appointed- 'Phus, when the need for centralised government arose in Malabar, 
Cochin, ami Tnnncoft, the village rulers and village council* give way to members »f 
biKuicntict. 

It cannot, however, be said that all relic* of the old tar at have totally disappeared, The 
word itself i* used in the old sense when referring to a local group of any particular cs*tc. 
For settlement of caste dispute*, even now. the “ elder* of the tara " meet in council and 
pass order*. The families of old defavirit continue to have the control of the village temple, 
tu men and estates, and organise the festivities much in the same way as of yore. For the 
communal religious activities of the village, people of all cutes make contribution* of service 
or goods in the traditional way. The itiandnt, wherever they still continue to be influential* 
arc the unofficial judge* 1 in dispute* especially in caste matter* (tee section on Law}. Manners 
of temple* are even now called fird/ua (ruler of the village ), a term which show* that once the 
management of the temple was a part of the duties of the deiardrti. 

In the unsettlement hat followed political changes, these functionaries, the aJkihan in 
Malabar District, fiarvatyakttf in Cochin state, and kttriakkar in Travancore state, were 
given to corruption, bribery and other abuses. The official language was English and any- 
one with a (mattering of English had great advantage* over those who knew only Mi lap litm. 
Official corruption was so rampant in Travancore that we had the spectacle of the Dcwan- 
Resident, Col. Munro, going about and punishing erring officials with the caW-nine-tails* 
The new village officers were a sort of a cross between the old deiavdh and a public servant 
Whereas the former was the ofganiscT of all major activities of village life, the leader of the 
people, and the channel through which they communicated with tlw higher powers, the new 
odhikdri wit a servant, in fact, of the English administrator*, little interested in the village 
and having no powers comparable to those of the old office. The tendency ia for the office 
of the adhtkan to approximate more and more to that of a subordinate official, with such 
function* as arc purely administrative, and not at all social. Men of intelligence and coiui- 
Arrable influence, who became adhikdrii in the earlier year* of British rule, most often used 
their office to profit themselves and their friends. But a* the masses of people grew 
more accustomed to the new system of administration, they are lew prone to misuse their 
powers, 

t In backward rural villagca, the (armor* of dnewi™ or, ™« Daw, to ritrrtifcr their feudal authority of fintrt* 
affrivtrra, and aaaip^W^ male nwlhtntfii. Is one nlla** mar Vadaltkanchcti in Cochin ttne, * Nljrar AtawJri 
fearj as Lima Ra. ijj for Mine • *ui( ipini noihn without stoma h* prmuwicai lira* ; wi hja rafuatti* tv p»r the 
luE the Nay« iaaoed as order pratubus* him thr u*c of the viliigt tank used by die Invaa. 

Ttw 4uatv_n'i haa (a lx got to* ta*rt**ct. foe tiling bourn. c*c. 
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In spite of the anxiety of (he Directors of the Fast India Company to see that the hiNta 
social and political organisation should not be disturbed, it was found impossible in M-ilthaf 
District to male use, politically, of the old ruling chief*, the nddmdrii and deim&ru. Tjppu 
Sultan after his invasion had already begun the task of direct administration through an 
official bureaucracy in Malabar District, and Cochjri and Travancorc abo, in the course of 
strengthening themselves, had to abolish the dtiarurt system. Village republics thrived when 
there was no need for a strong central Government and no fear of foreign invasion*. When 
a foreign Government was imposed upon the people, it wa* found easier to govern through 
their own agents than through the natural leaders of the prople. 

Regret it felt by many people for the old village assemblies that were overlooked by the 
administrations in Malabar, Cochin and Travancorc and have now disappeared for ever 
According to them, these assemblies could have been made the starting point for an 
admirable system of local government N instead of the modern elected vdlage panthayai 
(council of five) which has both judicial and municipal functions such as the maintenance 
of village road*, wells, etc. The village pant hay an are in their experimental stage 
and it is too early to say whether they will he a success or not. The present day council* 
are, however, radically different from the old kuttami in thai (a) the members are elected 
and may be of any caitc, not necessarily Sayan, is of old ; [A) the functions are extremely 
limited and do not extend to religion, or caste, or any group activities ; (e) they cannot 
rabe their own fundi, but have to get grants from the Governments 1 (d) that they arc 
supervised by pmmkmytii officers and by the local courts. 

The kultam was closely Linked with caste, an the Nayars, the caste of soldiers par ex*el* 
Unce, were the only people represented on it. The Iravas and the Mohammedans, who 
were numerous everywhere, were not members of the ktittam, their headmen or praiwfff^ 
bring only consulted as occasion arose for joint action or in the settlement of dispute*. Hut 
since the coming of the English, the Nayirs ceased to be the protectors of the land, caste 
began to break down and it was doubtful if the huttum could continue to function. There 
jg no use speculating on whether it could have survived the shock of conquest and imperialism, 
fur we have its disappearance as m accomplished fact, though at least in Malabar District, 
it was nut the original intention of the English Administrators to interfere with the institutions 
and privileges of the people. The adhikdris were intended to be the analogues of the old 
deiavMrh and so were bestowed with wide powers^ But In this their expectations were not 
fulfilled, for, while the revenues were collected well, life in the villages degenerated for want 
of leadership. Natural leadership wa* replaced by sterile officialdom. 

From the point of view of the Ira van and others of the lower caste group, the disappear¬ 
ance of the old village councils, and the powers of the upper castes has been a means of social 
emancipation, though they had, like other*, to suffer on account of the low morals of 
subordinate officialdom that replaced the old village government. 
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A VlLLACt AMD ITS CASTLS. 

Though the relationship between different groups in village* have changed considerably 
in the course of the last four generations, the villages themsdvc* have changed very Ijti)c. 
One village differs very little from another, but yet, depending on whether it is along the 
coast or in the interior, there are points of difference in the level of the culture and the nature 
of the economic activities of the people. Along the coast are big towns, the chief industrial 
and educational centres, while the interior remains more rural and agricultural. In the 
coastal villages, modern industries connected with the coconut support a large population 
for whom rice cultivation is only of secondary importance. The industrial workers have 
more money, while the agriculturists of the interior produce more to eat, hut have less money 
for fineries to make themselves attractive. “ In the west (r'.r,, along the coast| women, in the 
east (interior) the soil ", so runs the common saying which means that along the coast, 
the women arc more attractive, while the soil is more productive in the interior than along the 
coast, where coconut alone thrives well. People have less leisure and heavier work to do m 
the interior, " I won’t give my daughter to a man from the cast (interior) ”, says the fond 
mother, '* she will hare to die of hard work, weeding, reaping, and cleaning the stables.” 
Tile standard of cleanliness of the tnen of the interior is comparatively low and is again nude 
the subject of ridicule. The differences arc, however, exaggerated in the above statements. 

We shall presently make a survey of a village in South Malabar District, The bus 
that takes the anthropologist from Trichur (tee map, plate xii) deposits him near the coastal 

village M --——— (text Jig. a) to reach which he has to walk the distance of a furlong 

and a half along the bunds of paddy fields, through shady coconut gardens and along water 
courses between compounds. If it is the rainy season, he wades for consider able distances 
through the water. Everywhere be secs the riotous verdure of rice, ragi, Irgumcs, tapioca and 
other food plants. If it is the dry season after the rains, say January, there is die blarjng 
sun, vegetation » all scorched, except for the bigger trees and shrubs and the kitchen gardens 
and gardens of cucurbitaceous plants in some field* which are carefully watered, or such 
subsidiary crops as fiqpff which require very little water. * He meets with -Mohammedan* 
going about selling fish which they carry in baskets slung on poles placed athwart their 
shoulders, or fuherwomen carrying loads of fish on their head*. When he comes to dw sacred 
old Fitut Ttbgivta tree, in the middle of the fields, he is in the heart of the village, for the tree 
marks the end of the n j da or procession path of the village temple dedicated to the mother 
goddess, Durga, the consort of Siva. Thia temple is, in many ways, the hub of the village. 
Moat of the lands in the village are the freehold property of the temple. The greatest annual 
event in the village i» the furam festival at the temple celebrated in the Malayabun month, 
JUiaam (April-May). The most fervent prayers are addresaed to the goddess Durga by 
the unsophisticated section of the villagers. They make thanksgiving offerings on the 
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occasion of birth dzys, marriigc, etc., and get the purificatory water from the temple for all 
cert monies, and refer to it a* " our umpalum " (temple). 

The back water that bounds the Tillage on the west and the north (text fig. 3) is very 
impo.kitnL in its economic life. It is narrow for the mojt part, but broadens into a big lagoon 
on the north. Further south the backwater, which the villagers call their “ river ”, joins the 
sea at ClwtLuvjyt. once a strategic place, where the Dutch had a fort from which they 
commanded the interior. 'I he M river ” and its hanks present a busy scene throughout the 
day and night. The fishermen do most of their work in the evenings and at night, and th c 
nnise of tapping tin the side of their dug-outs, 1>y which they attract foh, can often be heard 
breaking the stillness of the night. On the hanks of thc river are dozens of men and women 
engigcd in the various stages of the manufacture of coir-ropes, such u soaking the coconut 
in pits near thr hank, opening others that have retted husks, beating the fibre out on heavy 
wooden pi inks with sticks ,.f the wood of the bastard sago palm (plate if, fig.t), and drying the 
fibre and spinning it int» coir or coconut yarn for export through Cochin. Chmngadamt 
(large bruts made of planks sewn together) loaded with coir or the fibre are punted by men 
of the fishermen or Kanakka caste about sixty mites to Cochin, where it is sold, and the 
boats return to the v llage with Rangoon rice, tapioca, salt, etc. The actual spinning is 
done in thatched sheds, mostly by women, and by girls and boy* who are too genteel or 
too anull fur harder jobs. The prosperity of the village depend* mostly on this industry by 
which the more ctm-rpri ing of the villager* become rich. The capital that is required 11 
small, and given the initiative and the capacity it is possible to start one’s own business 
e nplaying a few hands every day on the daily wage or piece work basis. The relationship 
between the employer and the employee is easy and pleasant, cures and sexes mingle freely, 
and kill the tedium of lung hours of hard work by singing and story-idling. 


Even in the small group* of workers at theminy coir-sheds one is able to notice differences 
in dress, manner of speech and behaviour between individuals, both men and women. 
Among thc women may be seen some wearing very tightening bodices, multi -coloured loin 
chrths and a piece of cotton doth covering their heads. These are MopUHs 1 (Mohammed¬ 
ans) of the poorer families, the more well-to-do women being purdah (secluded). Their 
way of talking Msjaydam is characterised hy several mannerisms which are peculiar to rh em 
and car ju^uiiaNy he called ” Moplahisms *\ The Mopish men can he distinguished from 
others by their dean shaven heads, ihdr skull caps and by their peculiar way of tucking 
the corner of the lion cloth on the left instead of tiler right side. They are even said to have 
a peculiar *ni.II, known as the Moplah odour, which arises from the rather dirty halnt of 
some of them not washing their sweat-mud ing lion cloths at sufficiently frequent intervals. 
The Mohammedan women have smaller hob* in their ear |ob« for ornaments, but they have 


1 The wrest Mvkiyalam word * Mappiln, but imt " Mvptlb *' ha, r j,n=d 
th. wrr«i wunJ may he ctgifdnJ at pcduiru: 
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numerous hole* in the helix of the car for metal rings, but the men, unlike the Hindu men. 
have unpierced ears. Of the remaining women, again, hy the teat of speech alone, other 
groups can be separated ’ those women, who substitute the syllable tfic where they ought to 
have ru, can be taken to be long to the Mukkuva (fishermen} caste, Some of the older of t he 
Mukkuva women have blue loin cloths, and have just one bole in the helix of the ear fo r 
ornaments. Only the younger women cover their hreaats with a bodice known as 
rat.ukka (plate iii, fig. 2), the older ones either exposing them or having a piece of doth 
thrown loosely on the shoulders so as to cover the breasts. Resembling the Mukkuva women 
closely are the Kantltlu women. Purer in speech, cleaner in dress, and wearing only white 
clothes arc the Irava women. Among them, also, only the younger women cover their breasts, 
white the older are semt-nude (plate ii, fig. 3 • plate v ; plate vi, fig. 2}, While the 
Mohammedans do not regard themselves polluted by touching others, the Hindu men an d 
women of each cm te have to be careful not to be touched by those below them in caste 
gradation. So, such of the Irava women who want to be " pure " and not lo be put to the 
necessity of bathing after work, say to the fisher or Kaiukka women, M Don’t touch me, 
I cttnflrt bathe this evening 

Among the men the obvious differences between caste groups aTe slight, but the language 
differences hold good as in the case of the women. 'That the standards of correct speech and 
cleanliness rise in proportion to the caste status can be accepted aa a valid generalisation with 
regard to the mass of people. 

We here 10 far seen only one part of the village. Taking a walk along one of ths many 
foot paths—there arenorosds here—one sees more of the village. The bigger houses are 
mostly of the Nayara or the Mohammedans, only a couple of the Irava* having two-storied 
house* in the village. The distribution of the various castes is shown in text fig. 3, which 
show* how complexly tub-divided is human society in this sample of Malabar, It is not 
possihle to show in a diagram the further atomisation of cadi of the castes, Before proceed¬ 
ing fun her With the description of the village, the castes that*™ included in the village had 
better be enumerated. Home 1 is of a Narnputiri, or Malabar Brahman, family- 
84 u of s very rich family of Pattars (Tamil Brahmans}, having usury ai their trade 
through which most of the tenant propeietotiliLdna-A vJiaiu, fee the section on Land Tenure) 
have become the Pattars debtors. The Tamil Brahmans are comparatively recent immi¬ 
grants, having them language and custom* different from those of the Narnputiri Brahman* 
of Malabar, but they are claiming, and in most place* getting the same social privileges 
tnjuyed by the indigenous Brahmans. 

Next to the Brahmans are the N*y*r». The mairilincal joint families. 8, 70, 71 73 in the 
map in text fig. a, belong to one tarpad, A member of the joint family 70, the most 
outstanding individual the village ever had, was an unscrupulous person, who according to the 
report (if the villagers, became the «d*i*uri of the neighbouring village and made use of bis 
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position and influence with the officials to enrich himself by aJJ unfair means. Because of bis 
(treat influence, be heard disputes at ha house, punished offenders by fining them or having 
them tied to a tree and beaten, and dragged the more assertive of the villagers to the police 
station on concocted charges and had them punished, the new legal machinery being too 
complex and ineffective to get at the truth. He coded hja life in misery, and mentally 
deranged, which people considered was divine punishment, a vindication and » proof 
of justice reigning on earth. One of the younger women of this house 7 o, is the 
hypergamous wife of the Canarese Brahman priest of the temple i and another the wrfe 
of a Tamil Brahman youth of house 84. A younger member of the Nampulfri house 
1, has a daughter or the Nayar house 71, and another from a near-by village her elder lister, 
as their wives. These instance* arc given to show that the Brahmans and Nayara though 
separated by an unbndged gulf in religious and most social matters are yet united by the 
tic of«x.whith cannot be called marriage, but is at the same time more respectable than 
concubinage, since sexual association with Nampuim# is not only coveted by the 
Mayors. bur is in some cases obtained by the Kampuiin mate being paid an honorarium by 
the Nayar woman's relatives. The temple of the village used to be managed by the mem¬ 
bers of houses, 17, 49, and another clan of Mayans on the other bank 0/ the backwater, 
who with another clan now extinct, made the four ur a/a fit (literally, " rulere of the 
Village ”); they looked after th c affairs of the temple, the estate, etc., organised the periodic 1 
feeding of Brahmans, and conducted the annual festivals. Every tenant proprietor who held 
the temple lands either directly or indirectly had to make payments in cash and in goods, 
e.g„ oil for lighting, plaited palm leaves for thatching the outhouses of the temple, rice 
for feast*, and firewood or coconuts for use in thc kitchen, etc. Further voluntary subscrip¬ 
tions were aha collected for the temple festival*. The surplus income from the temple 
revenues goes to thc utalam, The legality of their appropriating funds, most of which 
come from the public, is being widely discussed. 

The houses mentioned above constitute the Nayar aristocracy of the village and are 
treated with respect by others, though most of them have been reduced to comparative poverty 
by reckless borrowing from Tamil Brahman usurers. The joint families, 68. 69, 77 are 
families of Nayar commoner*, with whom the aristocrat* freely mingle, interdme and have 
morganatic marriage* knowon as tamhandham (lit "relationship”}. There are yet oiher 
families, such a* 14, 15, z 8 who arc regarded very inferior, wjih whom the aristocrats will not 
***• and with whose women they may mate only rarely, but then they do not allow the wives 
to enter their family kitchen. Thia prohibition, however, is not a great inconvenience, since 
marriage is man Joes! with the husband visiting his wife every night. Stilt lower to these 
commoners among the Nayara is another sub-caste namely, the Vduttedan (lit , “ man of the 
whitening place "•« washerman), which was represented in the village by one family that 
used to Jive in house 72, but has now left the place. The Nayar barber, or - man' who 
brighten* tile head from tbs adjoining vjUagc visits thc Nayar families periodically. Tile 
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Naf*r barber and Nayar washerman serve only the Nayar* and the Br ahnuma and the Sl Inter- 
mediate " tastes between these two, but do not work for lower caste* su^h as Irava*. 

I have dealt above with a few of the subdivisions of the Nayars in a small local group, in 
order to thaw that social division within the Niyir caste is based on certain values attached 
to forms of economic (and sometimes ritual) activities- As will be shown in the case also of 
other castes, for each locality the fundamental basis of mb-castca jt work and its social 
valuation. 

Immediately below the Nayara come the Irava? who are mostly free labourers* some 
farmers, and a few engaged in the manufacture of palm wine from the coconut and the bastard 
saga {Caryuta vrtru) palms. The majority of the Iravas of this village are engaged in the 
coir industry, either a* small capitalists, or a* wage labourers. Those that arc farmers have 
coconut gardens and rice fields which they hold on subordinate tenancy or on lease. 

Rice cultivation it of little moment in this village as Lhe area under rice is small and the soil 
very poor, m the farmers have to supplement agriculture by industrial pursuits. Details 
of the economic activities and interna] organisation need not be referred to here, as they 
arc dealt wjth in detail below (p ). 

Closely linked with the Ira vis by tradition, and of considerable importance in the econo¬ 
mic enterprises of the village* is the next caste of Kammdlas or artisans. No. 54 it the house 
of the village goldsmith, and 55 of the village carpenter, Tlic artisan carte is made up of 
four professional groups, the goldsmith, carpenter, blacksmith and the brarier, In vdlagc M— 
the last two arc not represented, r lhe blacksmith of the village to the south has our village 
also as one of the group of three villages included in his parish. These four artisan group* 
arc strictly speaking one, infer-dimng and inter-marriage being permitted, but usually the 
carpenter marries from another family of carpenters. Members of these groups address each 
other as though they were of a kinship group, an elderlyjftan being addressed as uncle o r 
brother snd so forth. These artisans have their tights and duties with reference to the 
village and all its institutions In the old pre-British day* each of these artisan families had 
considerable work which they did periodically and get paid at the harvest lime, for example, 
repairing the agricultural tools, supplying the households With ladle*, low stools, knives, etc., 
on the occasion of important festival*. An artisan may work for wage* anywhere, but the 
periodical traditional work for each village can be done only by the artiisn of that village. 
This again is undoubtedly a relic of the old self-coni allied autonomous tara system. Thu* 
in the carpenters household in our village, when the old carpenter died, and there were none 
to nuke the ladles and other articles, his widow engaged a man to Jo the work and she 
distributed them, 

For the traditional duties thus performed, the artisans receive gifts in return at the rime 
of the annual festivals and at the harvests* when a few sheaves of rice arc set apart by the 
agriculturist* for the artisans. The artiams are a clem and literate people, conservative 
and averse lo change. 
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Another tillage functionary, represented by a single family, 39, a the Fanikkar, Kaniyan 
or village astrologer, Kelukurti Panikkar is the moat learned 1 man in the village, barring the 
temple priext referred to above, He is one of the few who knows Sanskrit and astrology* 
which, for generations, mrmbcm of his caste have been studying. Before the English schools 
displaced the village schools of old ? the Kathym men and women taught the three R's to the 
children of the villagers of all castes from the Irava* downwards, (Nayais have their own 
Village school masters ) Boys used to be taught fencing* archery, etc., in those early years 
when every individual was expected to defend himself. Girls were taught dances and songs 
which were the most important feminine accomplishments. Now the educational part of the 
Kaniyan 1 * work U inconsiderable (see chapter on Education), but the other part f namely* 
astrology remains his mainstay. To prescribe the auspicious hour for ceremonies, i<> help 
in finding the supernatural cause of diseases, to prophesy events with the help of astrology 
the Kaniyan i* greatly in demand. To the Kaniyan'* personal name 19 added the title 
Panikkar ", but he is usually addressed by the title only. 1'hough low in caste status, he is 
revered by til. Hu disciples of those cUsst*, t g * the Iravas and artisans, who arc of superior 
caste status, but can touch him without being polluted, salute him when they meet him, by 
bending and towelling his feet, while he blesses them saying 11 ma*ndy t wait*" fwme good **y 
On the Vishu day in April, the astrologer goes to every house in the village announcing to 
them the forecast fur the coming year, whether it is going to he 4 prosperous year, whether 
there will be too much or too little of rain and pestilence, who the presiding deity of the year 
js r etc* Fur this service the householders of the village give him presents of rice and vegeta¬ 
bles and some times clothes. In conformity with his learned profession the Fanikkar, tajh 
bald-headed and bespectacled, is one of the moat distiriguished-looking indmJiuL^ in the 
village, and Ida two wives are the most cultured of the women, graceful in their manners, 
dress and appearance. 

The neat caste is that of the washerman or the P 4 «*<j* 7 hou*e *0). There w only one 
family of Vmnan for this and the two adjoining village*. Washing is only one of the many 
functions of the Vannan, so that the translation of the caste name into English is apt to be 
misleading” ^A* the high caitci. Brahmans and Nayar*, have Nayar washermen, the Varmu 
i€3/t Ira™, the Kammalas and Kaniyan*, but not for castes below who 
Eavo to do their own washing, tn the pre- British days payment of washing used to be made 
\ A" only at the harvest time and during festival seasons, md then in kind, but now it is becoming 

IJJ" the c ustom to pay wages in cash on delivery. The Vanrun specialises in the ritual songs and 

A 1 I^cfcmcd in the tmllUfiAol lute lI E±ie Hindis. UTvn rmfmwvinm tn oh—*— » _ L_ _ j , • 
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diner* (pb!c Ttiip fig*. i p 2) sacred to the mother goddess of Cranganore in the Cochin state and 
goes from house to house with hjs musical instrument Xantuni singing the songs which ire 
supposed to bring prosperity and security to the householders His services ire requisitioned 
to perform the rituals to placate the goddess. He combines, sometimes, the practice of 
medicine and magic with washing. He performs the fire dance in iravin temples ; dressed in 
ilumaniinc robes, he guts about the village and informs-the villagers of the date fi*cd for the 
festivities in the temple ; and sometimes he gives sliemaniatk performances (piste vtii P fig. i). 
In ceremonies connected with the first menstruation of girls he has hi* active shirt. Women 
menses, in order to purify themselves after the three days' seclusion, have to get a newly 
washed loin cloth from the Vamtan woman, and wrap it around their waste before bathing 
on the fourth day. This newly washed loin cloth is known as rnflrru (lit , M change ") and is 
of great significance in the aochdogy of Malabar (for details see p. below). 

The Pdfia (village musician) comes neat to the Vatman. There is, again, only one 
ftmily of this caste in the village* Vdandi, a till, lean, bent old man ia the village musician i 
hi* instruments being the double headed drum (tAeWtf), the pipe {kural) and the hand drum 
imdukku). His wife and he are both proficient in the legendary Pina songs and in umpl c 
magical spells and m« T especially those meant to protect children* crops, cattle, and fisher* 
men's and artisans 9 tools from the effects of the evil eye* Before the ob^jw, the national 
festival of Malabar, the Pans, with his wife, goes from house to house during the early hour* 
of the morning to sing the iuktiunartiu-pdstu f 1 song For waking up ") which brings pros¬ 
perity to the householders through the Messing of Siva and Par vat L Every member of the 
household puts a few coins into the piece of doth spread in front of the Pans when his name is 
introduced into the line of song asking him to 44 wake up." Again, when the onam 
festivities are about to close, the Pans and his wife or daughter regale the villagers with their 
songs and dance. Some Pan as specialize in sorcery and are regarded as dangerous and 
uncanny,. 

VVc have already seen two of ih^ neat lower castes, the Mukkuvai (fishermen) and the 
Kifuikkas in our survey of the coir-thed* on the bank of the Ki river *\ The Mukkuvai are 
ml socially linked with most of the caste* mentioned above. The Yunnan doe* not wash for 
them ; the Kaniyan teaches Mukkuva children, and gives them the benefit of his knowledge 
of astrology, but he docs not carry his annual customary forecasts to the fishermens 1 house' 
hold, just a* the Kammalas do not make customary gifts to them. The Mukkuvaa, linked to 
the water, are isolated from these village functionaries The Karukfcas were formally engaged 
in the manufacture of salt, but since it became a government monopoly, they have become 
boatmen. They are, strictly speaking, a caste that pollutes the Iravaa and Kamrnslss, 
through the atmosphere, but here* the Iravas observe only pollution on contact (form fttufi 
or M muc lung-bit King M ). 
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The lowed caste in the area is the V*tt m^Omaler), who are more or less " serfs ” or 
unfree labourers attached to the various Nayar households. When the latter fell on evil days, 
they have taken up work under the more well-to-do Mohammedans and Irava*. They are 
primarily engaged in the work of plucking coconuts, plaiting thatch, and ploughing the 
gardens and fields. Hard work lias blessed them with strong hodjes. These people 
correspond in status and in position to the Chemmai (plate i, 6g- 4) of the interior villages. 

The Nayadi**, the lowest of the castes in Malabar are not found in this village, but they 
come occasionally to beg. 


Having briefly enumerated the castes of the village, we shall see the kind of behaviour 
between the individuals and groups of rhe Irava* cm the one hand, and those of their neigh¬ 
bouring castes, either superior or Inferior to them in status, on the other. Caste usages 
being hierarchical, I expect a man inferior to me in caste statu* to behave toward* me in the 
same manner as I behave towards one of a superior caste. The most important regulation in 
the social intercourse, between individuals of different castes, is the tabu based on considers 
lions of personal purity ; this will be better analysed in a later section Ip )- 

The photograph (plate i, fig- 3 ) shows the way in which an Irava gives food to a Nayadi 
beggar, who has withdrawn after placing hi, bowl on the bund of the rice-plot to wait till the 
kind gentleman has poured the food into it. It is only when the Irava has gone back about 
40-50 feet, that the beggar picks up his bowl. When an Irava has to transact some business 
with a Nayar at the Inters house , he has to do so at a distance, just as the Nayadi has at an 
Irava house. 

Any large assemblage of men in MaUhar invariably reveals the mam lines of cleavage 
of Majahar society. Let ua watch a crowd on the occasion of the great annual pur am festival 
at the village temple i (teal fig. i) in the month of Mtnam (April-May). By noon the . 

whole neighbourhood of the temple: is filled with men and women of several of neighbouring 
villages. Vendors of s weeta and trinkets have their little shops, and children aft busy buying 
toys and sweets, and the women, coloured threads, bead*, wooden ear-ornaments, combs, 
mirrors, etc, Small mortars of gun-powder are fired and the deafening noise momentarily 
drowns the hum of the crowd. Group# of young men go about cracking joke# and ogling at 
the young women who remain in quiet group* supervised by their elderly relation*. Tile joy 
of the people interests the sociologist, but of more profound interest to him is the manner 
in which the crowd is distributed, Within the low walls leas than two feet in height, surroun¬ 
ding the temple arc a cleaner, and more orderly, though smaller, crowd consisting of Brahmans 
and Nayar*. Of these only the Brahman* actually go into the central part of the temple* 
the Nayar* being allowed to be only in the peripheral parts. The priest is assisted by a 
servant of the Nambisan caste, a caste intermediate between the Brahmans and Nayar* ; the 

* Sit A- AjyapfMO, * Nevada «f M*l»b*i,'* Mairti Mumm BuBrtm, wiL II, No 4. M*it» (19J7J. 
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musician* arc of lilt Mafaf caste similarly above the Nayar* in status ; the keepers of the 
elephants, the men and women who do the harder work within the enclosure, but outside the 
temple are Nayars, but die cooks arc Brahmans. These castes nearest to the temple can, 
for the sake of convenience, be termed group A castes (or as high castes, translating the 
Mslayalam expression). 



The larger crowd outside the enclosure remain quite dear of the wall. It consists of 
Iravas, artisans, Mukkuvas, and Kansk Las When some one from this group comes very 
acar the walls, some member or other of the group A castes warns him sway. This group 
we shall designate group B. Members of this group, as we already know, pollute each other 
only by actus] contact, and net from a distance as they all do members of group A. 


Further away from the temple and away from both the groups A and B, are a crowd 
darker and less clean-liking people. They are mostly Vettuva*. serfs (plate i, fig. 4 show* 
how they stand in a group away from the Iravas). The contra*! between the two groups is 
vivid, the former, scantily clad, and darker, the latter more clothed, cleaner and generally 
lighter in skin colour This last group, which we may designate C, is not all of one caste, 
but made of several cartes that pollute each other from short distances or on contact. 


This roughly tripartite division is discernible in almost any general assemblage whether 
it be games, or festivals at the village temple*. This temporary association of members of 
a hierarchy U not fortuitous, but is 4 resultant of the difference in the degrees of pollution 
earned by each of them. 'File division we saw takes place along the lines of least social 
intercourse. 


There are, according to old people, many ways of idling a member of one caite from 
that of another. Linguistic peculiarities of some casus have already been referred to. A 
Namputjri Brahman has his peculiar mannerisms, typical expressions, and evert gesticula¬ 
tions, varying, of course, in the different localities. There is difference in the linguistic 
mannerisms of the Nayars ami Iravas, which they recognise very readily. Generally the 
Nayar way of pronunciation is the standard for all the other people. In the matter of dress 
and ornaments there are similar significant differences between the Nayars and the Iravas. 
The women of the former caste usually have two loin clothes, one tightly tucked in between 
the leg*, and the other over ihe first hanging down to the heels. Irava women had cither the 
first or the second, but now they are copying the Nayar mode. The men’s dress shows 
hiile difference. The difference extended even to cooking, the manner of eating and of 
bathing , to relationship terms and the method of addressing fellow caste men. 

Each caste is commonly, but of course incorrectly, said to have its psychological chsnc- 
(ensues. The Namputiri is foolish and winy ; the Nayar, vain, spiteful and lazy ; the irava. 
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hard working, but fond of allow 1 ; the Kaniyan, foolish ; and so forth. Moat castes have generic 
teritia of contempt applied to them by their neighbours, tg, an Irava is contemptuously 
referred to as a kotti or beater " , the reference hem being to the profession of toddy- 
making, m the course of which the inflorescence of the palms is beaten and pressed These 
terms of contetr p ate alwjyr a fruitful source of quarrels. 

CsSTC tN THF. MELTING Pot. 

The village with its conservatism doe* not show the effects of the changes that have 
ttken place in its culture in as mirked a runner as do the towns « such public places a* 
the schools and the courts that have come up since the e*ubl*»liment of the new Government 
by Great Britain. In a court, all castes of people, who have anything to do there, literally 
rub shoulders. The judge may be a Tamil Brahman or a Nayar or an Irava ; the subordinate 
official* of the court may be similarly of different castes ; so also the members of the bar. 
Ti e Brahman advocate addresses the Irava judge a* 11 your Honour ”, and the judge in his 
turn addresses the advocate as Mr, So-and-so, English etiquette lias here replaced the 
native caste-1 inked manner*, la most cases the food tabus are same Wut relaxed by the 
" educated men " who constitute the temporary community in these modern institutions. 
Litigants from villages, not accustomed to the new mode* of behaviour, sometimes behave in the 
old manner, uncovering the upper half of their body, covering the mouth w,th the palm 
while speaking and using the ** demeaning " terms, such as " stave " for “ E »\ Some 
advocates of the group A castes, who have not left behind their caste notions, may address 
a witness of a lower caste, using the second person singular instead of the plural and “ tfa 
An Irava judge told me that in his court he used to pull up the advocates when such terms 
smacking of caste were introduced in the course of examinations. 

Among the educated people there is a careful avoidance of old terms of address, r.». 
an Irava addresses a Nayar friend or colleague as another Nayar would do. sometimes pre¬ 
fixing “ Mr. ’* to the name ; the Nayar does not expect, and the Irava do ra not want, that 
such titles as “ Tampur<in ”, " Kmmai' ", " Guitar " or " KmkkU'r* "should be used. They 
wish each other “good morning”, shake hands, and sometime* eat together in public 
places. But some coffee-houses and hotels observe caste regulations to the extent of 
excluding members of lower castes, Such sign hoard* a*” Brahmin Hotel ", " Nayar Hotel" 

" Irava Hotel" and " Christian Hotel" arc extremely common. Only in such big town* 
as Calicut, arc there any hotels which can be regarded cosmopolitan. In intermediate types 
of hotels midway between the cosmnp.diun and the extremely exclusive ones, member* of 

1 " '™ v » hn tnii pw* (copper cmiwiwquM Ur Ihrm «ch in a corner of hi* loin cloth." TVu. it a common 

***■”* rf|p*iiluia rtw luv«» * 1m *how. Ii trill hr mot^h if he tiet ihe four in one tonwf at m thr cintMt. 

* A vocative like the limh 

1 Thff pud umiljir wiwds vM\<h were once c4lkia] tides Lxeuixw K nd nib-ttt*«c lumr^ to whidi iww 
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inferior u .r, given food „ . dim*,. „„ iSc >crl „,Uh, .„d „l,d to „„ m 

ho»l.. The m„od crowd the court compound *,»„« du» ^ ^ 

p uce, uuuide the court goto. Old fo.hioutd eten. ott « mrni „, fmn £ Lr,t ZZ. 
p »!k place* bathe to purify themselves before re-eiucnn; their homes. 

w . mfMlCrn * Ch “ <>l9 ’ WhkH "* Ctntrc * 0f W ««™ influence, k some¬ 

what MUto to that of the coons. The teachers are of various cutes. as * rr sL<0 lhc imde ^ 

Every teacher, irrespective of hi, etc. i, called “ Master ”, or ** Sar ” (, n Travancurel 

The student, ducua. the problems of caste and » untouchabiUty ” « vehement wns.td Jy 

* understand each other a point of view. College and school hostel, are sometime, mn ^ 

caste lines, e.g the Maharajah'. College in Cochin State has Irava hostel and a hostel 

for Nayrn and other htgh (group A) cutes The British Malabar District where missionary 

influence r. education w» greater has more cosmopolitan hostels. In contrast to Z 

college, run hy in the only College in Malabar District managed by the Hindus, 

Irava students were not admitted, even a, day.,cholar*. Exclusive college, and hostels 

f 0 ?" 4 1CM in WnC W,tl1 tbe growin * spirit. Outside the 

colleges and school, and in institutions connected with them, the student, are again 

caught up in the old rhythm of cute-ridden life. But these educated men have new ,Ls 
whiuli arc the foundations on, which new cultural norms are built. 

The towns are as full of interest to the student of cate, u «* the Tillages. In fact 
Malabar town, are cluatcr, of Plages with a few bauara. Except where Christian, or 
Mobimmcaanshvepwcdonotscetherowsof house, that form the street, of typical towns 
Each house stands on it, own ground or compound, and » separated from «her* by h.gh 

r* ° r *"** Bu * the “ *•— are nearer one another than in villages are 

better built and decorated. Each of the imporunt castes la concentrated in a particular area 
of the town, e.g., ,n Calicut, Chalapuram division » mainly populated by group A caste* 

t" ^ IriVa& : I ncKur ' Punkunrum *>y N *W. and Kurhancheri by Iravas 

In an the bigger towm* this concentration of caste*in the different porta of the municipal area 

can be seen. tnen.Uhip spnngs up more easily between members of the same caste, and this 
lead, to hvmg and clubbing together. In town* there arc naturally more educational 
and pnhhc insiimtiiina, and member* r,f the d.ffercnt castes are brought into *« contact 
in schools* playgrounds, public office,. places of entertainment and recreation, reading room, 
public meeting,, professional and social dubs, municipal council* etc. The presence of 
large numbers of men and women of each caste in used for the formation of communal 
associations, based on caste, eg., the Irava* of Calicut and Cannanore have their yegams 
(associations) for their political and social advancement. They have their own tempfc. built 
and managed by them exclusively. For marriage*, and other festivities only the men of 
their own caste arc invited, but sometime* important men invite a few friend* of other 
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castes also, who are not commensal and so have to be fed specially and separately, In the 
urban areas where institutions which arc the products of European contact exert a greater 
influence, caste frontier* are frequently assailed, though the caste pattern* run through 
the web of the people's lives, much in the same manner as in the rural areas. The 
cultural transition from the backward rural areas to the town is continuous, amooth, and 
without break. 

The ltava worker going from the village to a town gels accustomed to better ways 
of living and freer intercourse with members of other castes, and bring* back to the 
v,]lagc not only the money, fineries, fashion* and idioms of the town, but also new notions on 
caste He has less of the old compunction to cat Food cooked by inferior castes, he is not 
particular about the observance of untouchability. The Nsyar, with urban experiences, 
return* to hi* village with hi* mental horizon similarly widened, his orthodoxy whittled 
down. Men who have seen " four men and four quarters ” (re., have travelled! af e the 
first p:opl? who openly break caste law* by not bathing after they have been polluted by 
lower castes or eat food cooked by the UttCT. thi* last takes place in the toddy shop and in 
the villi'ge tavern, usually licensed by Irava®. Snacks cooked by the shopkeeper's wife ale 
sold to the customers of alt castes, though Nayais ate prohibited by caste custom from 
eating them. Rut the very large number of Nayara who subvert the rule every evening uy 
that there is no" untouchability ** in the toddy shop. The lifting of the tabu is extruding 
to other articles of food, beginning with tea, coffee 1 , tweets, and last of all in highly 
educated circles to the staple food, rice, ibo. 

The prohibition of intermarriage between member* of different castes’ is so well known 
that 1 need not dwell on it. Even this rule is breaking down, as some intercaste marriage* 
have taken place recently, *■$ , one between a Nayar and Irava both school 1 cachers, another 
between a Brahman professor of English and an Irava women graduate, a third between an 
Irava judge and a Nayar woman of an aristocratic family. Efforts made in the direction of 
intercastc marriage* and inter-dining will be further discussed below Cpp J* 

Hitherto, we have been dealing with the rather unorganized slow changes taking place 
in the attitude toward* caste. There were, however, leader* of a minority public opinion 
belonging to the upp^r a* well as the lower castes who wanted to hasten the rate of dung*. 
I gliall give here a concrete illustration of wlial was actually done about twenty years ago in 
Calicut. 

Mt. Manjcri Rama Aiycr, a Tamil Brahman advocate. Dr. Choyi, an Irava medical practi¬ 
tioner, and Mr. C. Krishnan, an Irava lawyer and banker, *11 of them men of position and 
influence, were anxious that a particular road in the Navar quarters of their town, Calicut- 
along which members of the B and C group castes were denied the right of passage (because 
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it passed near the temple tank, which, tike the tank No. ! in test figure /; was for the exclusive 
use of group A caster ) t should be thrown open an a public thoioughfare* Thi# road 
wa* being maintained at public expense* and it was, therefore* argued that everyone 
had the right of going along it, But no member of the group B or C caates had tried to u*e 
it in contravention of the customary prohibition. The two Trava gentlemen mentioned above, 
accompanied by their Brahman friend (who was a theosophUt and an enthusiastic follower 
of Mrs. Annie Beaant) walked along (lie prohibited road. If lesser men had done ao, the 
resident* would have profited and met the intrusion with physical violence* but the eminence 
of the two Irava gentlemen saved them from that humiliation, „ Criminal proceedings were 
instituted against the three- but the group A caste* Loit their awe. The account of organised 
social reform on timiUr lines will be dealt with below <pp ). 


Caste and pjtoFf*sioJ*. 

I propose to deal with the theoretical problem* of caate, only in to fir as they relate to 
conditions in Malabar 1 , Lucal history and circumstances have given cute different trends 
tn different places. Though the Tamil and Milayalam^pcaking areas of Southern India 
F) if? so near each other, their caste Jorgani&ition is different. The origins of caste system 
are Certainly of interest* but the actual working of the system is of still greater importance 
in sociological theory. The foregoing denseription of caste in different situations has shown 
the existence as the lowest among the Hindu* of * class of people who were (and are* though 
not legally, ss slavery has been abolished by the British) slaves ; then a group of free workers 
■ltd farmers, artiuns and craftsmen ; and an aristocracy of Brahmans, Ntyara, eic. How 
and when the slaves become slaves* we arc not in a position to say. The next problem is how 
did the great rift appear between the free sections of the people of Msbhar, our group* A 
and B. Anticipating the conclusions of the following paragraphs, the answer to this question 
may be put thus r—On a community of comparatively barbarous people among whom 
sodety was differentiated horizontally according to difference* in the marine I of earning 
livelihood* which was the pattern lor early South Indian social differentiation, the super- 
imposition of a conquering 1 people* the Nimputirig, with m Aryan culture* brought about 
a Vertical hierarchical division, in which the professional lines came to be somewhat blurred. 

Many kinds of evidences can be brought in support of the above general lotion 
Several Nay at and Irava families regard each other as having been kin and meet for the 

1 1 ™ *o much WMtfMted m ih* pfubkis of «tc that 1 wanted to extend, my uitfttigHcvon into the hill tribe* of 
Malabar, erpeciilly in Wynod, wtict* tooad different it non Hems to fallow diffdcfif h«u=«. Through lick of time, I 
had to drttp th* i4ra fbr the tirrw being. 

1 PrcfeMion deicrautficd caate. but whm »■*■- benmt a prtriAni rtitem determined ihr praf«pji«i of indfri- 
du*'i hum into each nre group. AsUttg the Sampum! HnhntiUw Am are intern mit\ rawr> F dw Ieiwcie cf which 
i* drfwrd Oa urf aiudy .ng 0* Vadssu 

J The ewaucat was mainly culiu«i. Only Lrpndary jnfarmuKiii ia available of ihit ififihraliun. 
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purpose of aomc simple rituals at the lime of death in each other's family. In the northern* 
most part of North Malabar, a region which the diffusionist will regard as an interesting 
peripheral him, Iravas and Naysrs used to meet in marriage parties of the latter, and cat under 
the same roof, a practice which is now being given up. There is tradition to show some of 
the chiefs uf North Malabar, who are nuw passing for Kshatriyai were descended from 
him AnotPier legend explain* that the twelve main castes were the offspring of a Brahman 
and his Paraya i*crf caste) wife. and that the twelve separated and took up different 
psatemonz* but met once a year to celebrate the anniversary of their father s death each 
performing the rite* in his own peculiar manner ; the twelve sons were, according to the 
legend, equally divine and powerful. 

Reference wa« made above to the Vanrwn {washerman, group B) supplying the puri¬ 
fying cloth, murru, to menstruating women. This service, the women of the Yanhan caste 
performs not only for the Irava and Kammala women, but also for the highet castes including 
*he Brahman* (Nampuiins). They also wasii the clothes with which to dres* the idols of 
god* and goddesses in some of the Brahman tempks. Before any purificatory Uatli after 
ritual pollution* the wirr u ha* to be worn, I should be remembered that the ordinary, non- 
ceremonial washing for thefe high ca*tes is done by the Nayar washerman, Vclutttdan. 
How it it that the Vanins, who pollutes them from a distance* and i* professionally attached 
to the lower group of castes, happens to be the only washerman w ho can make things ritual ly 
pure ? The answer if, that hi* wa* the original and only caste of washermen, before the 
Namputirii came and created the upper caste washerman from an Aryauiied group. 

The artisan*, again, who are untouchable, w ere and are now, the only artisans, and they 
build the temples and houses of the high castes, who purify the buildings before using them. 
The examination of the professional divisions among the Aryanised castes (group A), into the 
details of which we cannot go here* show* that those professional activities which were of 
especial interest to the Brahmans were reduplicated among their immediate following! 
mostly for religious reasons, In conclusion* it may be said that the cultural conquest of 
Malabar by the Brahmans, caused confusion in the professional castes of Malabar, but even 
withm the Aryamsed, the ruling principle of social differentiation was fcuarJt. This is more 
or less true of the sub-sect* of the Namputiria themselves, 

A relevant question to be discussed in this context is : why should certain kind* of 
economic, artistic, or religious activities be valued highland others low* ? Culture change 
give* a clue to this rather intriguing problem. The Irava leader (of whom a full account 
will be given in chapter VII) worked vigorously among hi* followers to induce them to give 
up the profession of toddy ^making, as it was regarded as having been responsible for the 
low rank of the Irava* in ca*ie gradation, I hud an argument with an intelligent old Iruva 
on this question. I pointed out that toddy*making supported the families of several thousand* 
of Iravas, and from the economic point of view, it would be nothing short of idiocy to stop it. 
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He shook hi* head and told me, " Out Guru (teacher) ha* said that it is a *m to make and sell 
liquor. Our cast* can m* up only if no one among us i* a toddy tappet ” It ia not in the 
history of the Iravas only, but also of several other Malabar caste*, who wauled to me social!;', 
that giving up their ancestral profession*, and changing caste names »nd adopting new ones, 
have been suggested as practical method*. The standards of valuation of hereditary avoca¬ 
tions depended on the circumstances peculiar to the age when such valuations were made, 
such aa the greater importance of toddy makers compared to artisans, of artisans compared 
to fishermen and so forth. More historical data and extended analysis than are possible 
here will be required to get at the concepts of social differentiation on which caste is btsed- 
What l have given here are a few suggestions warranted by the limited scope of my present 
study. 

Of great significance to the study of Malabar culture is the practice of" untouchahihty 
which is the most obvious, and at the same time the most pernicious aspect of the caste system. 
The following section, lengthy though it is. i* fully justified, aa the first sociological analysis 
ever made of untouchabiliiy. 


UNTOtfClUAlUTT. 

Un touch ability means much more than the word actually conveys. ‘ Uatoudiahl* ‘ 
is the English translation of the vernacular expression for ‘ one who carries pollution or 
impurityUntoucliability in Anglo-Indian parlance ia the socio-religiou* practice by which 
the Hindu, keep large numbers of the lower castes from touching or coming near lhe,r 
persons, houses, temple*, tank* and sometimes even public roads. As a social injustice 
against a very Urge number of depressed class«in Hindu India, it ha* made Indian* ashamed 
of ' untouchabiliiy * in their midst, and led to it* removal being made one of the principal 
planks of the political platform of the Indian National Congress. Untouchabiliiy impose* 
great humiliation on about So million Indian*, and therefore, quite naturally, it i* the rift 
between the high and the low caste* that has attracted the attention of outsiders. But the 
practice of untouchability » woven so subtly into the fabric of HinduWiety in several degree* 

and manner in the different grades that it is only by long residence in the country in dose 

touch with the people that an understanding of it is possible. 

Untouchabiliiy ia common to all parts of India and ha* affected Christians and Moham¬ 
medans to « certain extent. Since the object of this section is w understand the nature of 
untouchability and not the problems of it* distribution, I propose to confine attention only W 
Malabar where the people have considerable notoriety for developing idea* of ^’oiilia¬ 
bility to its maximum intensity. The great Hindu Sanyasin, Swarm Vivckaiunda, wan so 
painfully impressed by the peculiarity and tyranny of the practice of untouchability m Malabar 
itut he called it a veritable 11 lunatic asylum 1 
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The word " untouchability" itself is extremely misleading. The expression 
' contact tabu ‘ it to be preferred to it, is it helps us to avoid such popular cacophony si 
* unapproachability * and * distance pollution \ Contact tabu is the sanctioned usage Viy 
which persons by reason of their birth or physiological or ritual state, and men, animat* and 
inanimate objects by reason of their real or supposed unclean] mesa, act a* carriers of pollution 
and induce temporarily a simitar state in others by their contact either direct or within a 
prescribed distance, which impurity has to be removed by ritual means to restore those 
polluted to their original condition Linder tlm definition a polluting class of people cannot 
exist and they do not in fact, since any individual of any caste may under certain circumstances 
and at certain times be polluting or non-polluting. The so-called ■ untouchable* ’ represent 
only the apex of the system. 

Very little is known of the history of tire practice of untouchabiljiv, In the Keratvi- 
Putti. a lira b min teal work on the traditional history of Malabar, it is said that “ in the beginning 
there was only the tabu against touch and (hat it was much later that the lower caste* were 
interdicted against approaching members of the higher castes". The Hill Tribes observe 
contact tabus during ritual or physical states of impurity, r.g., during periods uf mourning, 
menstruation, etc. The nearest parallel in the Indian contact tabu is the personal tabu of 
the New Zealand Moors. It is (he pathological extension of the Hindu idea of personal 
purity, and is implemented by a series of religious and social sanctions. 

Coni act tabu between caste groupt.—W't have seen that numerically or othc iw.bc the 
most significant castes are (i) Namputiris (Brahmans), (a) Nayars, { 3 ) Irava* and ( 4 ) Oleni¬ 
nas- Being mostly rich landholders and at the same the ‘ gods on earth \ the Namputiris 
occupy a place in Malabar Society for which there are few parallels in the modern world 
A Nati 1 putin's person is sacred, his economic power is equalled only by his religious 
influence, and to maintain this unique status, he leads a life that js ostensibly in conformity 
with the ideals of Brahminical scriptures, eating the purest foud 0 / vegetables and very little 
of animal food which include* only such good things as milk, honey, etc., keeping bis 
body pure by several plunge bath* in cold water of tanks, and wearing the cleanest clothes. 
He has his own exclusive ritual* which should not be even seen by members of the lower 
castes, including the Nayars. He i* the priest in the Hindu temples of the land and 
worshipping the deity inside the sanctum and receiving the offered materials directly from 
the hands of the priest are privileges reserved for hi* class. A Nam puli ri Brahman b 
polluted by the touch or proximity of a Nayar within seven feet of his person. In ordinary 
practice, however, the Nayar is allowed to go quite neat and he is considered polluting 
only by touch, as the Nampuurj require* the services of the former. Uncooked food 
material for the use of the Na mptit fri can be touched by the Nayar without its being made 
unfit for consumption, but all cooked food is differently treated, because it is polluted by the 


1 Set Raymond Firth. Mmuu Samoan itt t f Ur JVtw ZtaSaad Mam, p. *|6, fl. 
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touch. A Nay ar has, therefore, ft* access to the kitchen * the eating place, and all 
sacred £pota in a Namputiri house, Even drinking water touched by a Nsyar is not to be 
drunk by the Namputiri. 

The peculiar marriage regulation of the Namputiris which allow only the eldest mak 
of the family to many a Namputiri woman and oblige others to enter into morganatic rela¬ 
tionship* with Nayar women establish a social bridge between the iwo group* which ha* 
tended to make the barrier* stpjrating them quite thin, Strict letter of the Law, however, 
requires that a NampJtiri should not cat or drink anything in the house of his Nayar consort ; 
not only that, hk 11 wife " and children p -llute him by their touch and before re-entering hi* 
house or touching a member of hi* caste, he has to p irify himself ceremonially. 

The Nampiiiirt is polluted even from a distance by caste* below the Nayar*. When 
a Namputiri or Nayar goes out and when he sees a member of the caste* lower to hum he 
utiefs a loud warning sound 1 ho + at which the man of the lower caste move* away from 
the track to make way for the exalted person, When a Namputiri woman got* out *he i* 
accompanied by her Nayar maid who keep* continuously crying out - Yah* 1 to warn low 
caatc men to remain beyond the polluting point from the august lady. On those day* when 
the Natnpitiri lias to be free from the slighest pollution, even the sight of a very low caste 
person, like the Nayadj, is regarded sa bad. The Namputiri seldom come* into ewitict 
with member* of casLea bdow the Nayar*. 

Wherever the influence of the Namputiri* is great there the Nayar* are dependent 
on them as tenants, worker*, or domestic servant*, The richer of the Nayar* deem it a 
privilege to have Narr.piitiri consorts for their women, and those of them that have very 
close flaaochrion with the Nw.putiris observe many of the food tabus of the latter. The 
Nayar* arc polluted by the lower cartes from a lesser distance than the Namputiri. Unlike 
the Namputiri*| the Nayar* have to come into close contact with the lower cutei in the 
courts of their economic transact ion* which they do on behalf of the Namputiri* and also 
for themselves. 

The Ir^vaa who arc numerically the largest community on the Malabar coast are at the 
top of the caste group known as H tindal jdti** ft., castes that pollute from a distance, 
A member of this ca^tc p dime** Namputiri from a distance of thirty-two feet ; he ha* no 
access tu the houses cf Nayar* or Namputiri*, their temple*, tanks, and wells, and ha* no 
freedom to use road, or foot-pith* when Nayar* and Namputiri* are near by. Some item* 
of rjw food such as eul, milk, etc_ f touched by the Iravu become impure and cannot be used 
by the Nan p jti i-. liut the Namputiri* and the Nayar* require their service* in innumera¬ 
ble wayj and things touched by the Trava are sprinkled with water to make them pure. 

The Iravj* keep other members of the tindal group, such m the Chcrumas, away from 
them for the same reason* a* make the Nayai* to observe the contact tabu against them 
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(the Ir»vas)< When he gws about, a ChcrufM lias to make a sound resembling * lyek * so 
that hia dupjrior castes miffht not be taken by surprise. As soon as he hears the Chetuma a 
warning sound, the Ntyar or the Irava, if lie is in an unpolluted condition* asks the Chcrum* 
to moVv away From the pith If he U already polluted or he is going to bathe he IcTU him 
“lam 4 imp ir* / ” or M I am going to bathe, you need not move away/' The Chcruma, 
in bin turn, treat* the N-yadi^ as * unapproachable 1 

Contact ti.hiu for ceremonial pur firsts, Members of the same caste or even the same 
family observe contact tabu fur definite cere moniat pin poses. A man observing fasts become* 
pure by the obstrvancu tf several lahus and in order to rrninlim the pure state avoids contact 
with bis friends and relatives Pilgrim^ prLparing to vi&it the great temple at Paloi or 
Crangunofe obs.Tve contact urul dietetic tabus for considerably tong period*, when they 
live in stp f4te nhetb by themsdves without touching anyone, and cooking their food in 
bp.-cUt vwstU and eating ^ p u atily. Touching any dirty thing, f g , a rag or potsherd 
p dlutes them and necessitates purification, Impure food, e.g. ¥ full and meat are carefully 
avoided on ituse &p:ctil occiaions. Those who arc under death pollution convey their 
1 impjrity * to others ; so they lutp themselves away from other houses, templet and temple 
tanks. 

For ensuring the utmost physical purity on such occasions at worship in a temple or 
taking a solemn oath in the presence of the image of the deity, the man or woman bathes 
and does not change the wet clothes 

Pkysiulugicaf fitriiulion* — 1 Women in menses and in child-bed, dead-bodice, men and 
women after nexus; l intercourse—all these arc camera of pollution. Women in their monthly 
periods put lute everything that they touch and that touches them, They arc, therefore, 
asked to keep away from the kitchen lest the food is polluted ; from the shrirum or the room 
m which riiiini h are conducted test their sanctity is lout ; from their husbands lest they lose 
their virility ; from fruit trees lest they be blighted. They are sequestered for at least three 
days, Menstruating women convey atmospheric defilement w ithin a radius of 14 feet from 
(hem. When somebody is ill and an astrologer is consulted, very often the cause of the 
disease turn* out to be the anger of some spiritual being whose shrjne has been polluted 
by a menstrua ting woman's approach. If a tree that used to be very productive suddenly 
ceases to be so, again the blame 1* bid at the door of a woman. Women in child-bed are 
secluded for periotb ranging from fifteen days to three months. Men and women who 
have to touch them then have to undergo ritual purification. Everything, clothes, mats, 
etc.* which they use carry pollution and arc burnt down with their bathing sheds. The 
lowest castes have a kind of horror for menstrual and child-bitth pollution and observe the 
tabus more rigorously and for longer periods, wom^n being housed for long period* in 
special menstrual huu far away from the dwelling houses. 
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In the cast of the dead-body, any one who touches it or enters the house where it lies 
a fluted. Sexual intercourse nuke, people ritually impure till a plunge both i* taken. 
Anything touched by the mouth or on which saliv* ha* fallen become* impure. For this 
reason, the European method of turning over the pige* of a book w.th the tip of the finger 
moistened with saliva is repugnant to most Hindu.. 

Exteniion of the contact tabu to material object* and pvbhc plattt.—HtX only persona 
but inanimate th.ng. arc also subject to pollution. The maUnce of water and cooked food 
i, wJl known Houses, earthenware vessels, and clothing 1 arc *Uo polluted by the contact 
of lower castes. Even the rood* round temples are not to be used by Iravaa and other lower 
castes, lest the temple be polluted. Tanka and wells are similarly kept for the exclusive 
use of individuals of the same caste group. If an Irava and a Nayar touch two different 
branches of * tree at the same time, pollution is conducted from the former to the latter 
a. if it were some form of energy like electricity travelling through a conductor. Village 
schoolmaster., punishing students of the lower castes with a cane or a twig do it with hghtrung 
speed and as soon u the farther end of the rod haa come in contact with the palm or thigh 
of the student, they drop the nearer end .0 that " pollution " doe* not get the time to #ow 
from the student to the teat tier. The water of small puddles and tanka conducts pollution 
just as solid* do. The Irava* and the Vettuvas (serf*) of village M- do not have separate 
tank* for bathing, as they have in other placet, but u*e the *ame tank, getting over the 
technical difficulty in an ingenious manner. If two individual., and Irava and a Vettuva are 
bathing at the umc time, before he comes out of the water, the former asks the ot cr to 
get out first to leave the water " pure’' for him during the last few second, of hi* ablutions. 
As long as the Vettuva remains in the w*tei, hi* contact make* it “ impure " by conduction, 

but the moment be loves it, it become* " pu« ” 

While the water touched by an Irava becomes impure for the Nayar, the toddy 
manufactured and sold by the former can be drunk by the latter without becoming polluted^ 
Here it i* a question of T*cce*sity kniiwing no law. Oil touched by an Irava can 
by the touch of a Christian for the use of a Nayar. But on the other hand, cooked food 
touched by any lower caste should not be eaten as there is no way of purifying it. 

Articles made of metals, wood, stone, etc., are as a rule non-conductor, of po» ulio ®* 
Sfcut earl he it ware vcssclf convey pollution* 

Europeans also sre “untouchables” in * way. Captain Alexander |Hamilton, 
an English trader, once visited a relative of the Zamnrin, who with his wife received h,m well 
and feasted him with toddy, etc. Unfortunately Hamilton*, hat touched the thatch of the 
house which was ihcrehy polluted. Immediately after Hamilton’s return the thatch was 


1 CWhmf ftj-rv ha* tt> be dipped in ***« It. A nrw 

ItMwIW u, but once it ■ iwwiied, it ^ ** lWI *** 

I imd* raM not he pt*uble. 


doth » not iflected hy p*IUi*M*; ny*nt e*o 
II agw tkrtha *rm *ho aacductun o i H 3ut ™ 
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p ; ' d b “'«; “ d * *«* h, tm _ 

1 ° f *> h » •’■ip- " I e*"*d him,” he Wrum •• ,„*,he 

eh,. «J ».„ld luv« trotted him wi.h colfc.. trod „ „ ria , K „ wou]d £ 

" 8 "* W1M *“ ►■««* b y °“ r Iouc h. h-t h. thanked ". Onbmio, 
Hindu, have «™ now .eroplc .pm touch,ns Europe™ cp* lnrth ; to „ bcd „ 

S "” Pl ‘ PVlJ “' £ “”*“ “ d ”'" g *» »« <* ■h.ling hands pntlu.m the upp Z 

4 •»»*« common method of , |uti ,. 

r flune.' bun. in ■ tank of mater, a. if it were something sofoble in tealtr. Thu clothing 
mh'ch the person had « ahmtld al„ be dipped in scater. B„, them ^£ £ 

,' y f p, ’ II ' Jt,on - lhe 8™** tf * «c«t suir between mo castes ,h e morc ifttejlse the 
pollution between them. Nayadi, who .re the lowest of Hindu castes on the .Malabar Coast 

XaJi \HT HJ T" f>rXhodoa P^P 1 * “r to «move the pollution caused by 
r ^ <,T mUSt b * tl * in and seven tank. after h « in ! 

“ diy * n< * ‘ Ken CHl h * fin K er Jnd i« «« - drop, of blood. Even very low „«« 
ive fantasy n-rticns of purity and pollution, r f , I «w a very o!d Uj|adatl (a CM|C 

much like Nayadjs) w.th doxen* of sears o„ hi. ring finger, each of which represented l 
pinilcatory blood-letting. The UllaiUnsand Parsyss ^ mutually polluting 

Menstrual pollution is removed by worn*., in the manner described on p -n,, 

"Hr doth * worn before the purificatory bath. Any mate touching ! menstruat.ng 
"HZ ' °T “ hSS l ° dfmk ’">*■ - -i*-™ of five matenah 

Wherever T Km " "“ Wed * ** ** menstrual pollution 

th ri L ntW ri a , WOmi,n f °' !OWfl hcr *P™ kli "S «""*>«* a* water to punfy 

-P r Oft y r. On the completion of the prescribed period of pollution the 
amian woman cleans the lying-in room and smear* the floor with cowdung. and burn, 
the mat. and the temporary bath-room made of thatching. F„r all Hindus cowdung m i««r« 

« a universal purifier, beheved to have defecting properties. Anyway, it is not such 
a dnitListing substance as many Europeans seem to regard it. 

,b « F °' k”"”? 1 ,lw v ““" clean, the h,m„ ,„d .mmc, 

the «.„c. ™h cowdnng. becks a,| ,bc c K bc„.,„ vcssC. Urn baebe, spcinklc. c.wdnn" 

,T 2 ” V "“'T’a V & r‘ «*' » •***>«< *«m .he nc.cj 

icmp c. which 1 . sprinkled cm the bmisc, the mourners and also dropped into their tanka 

and well. In North Malabar th, milk of the tender coconut in dropped on the too. of the 

mourner, a, they return after .hr pmiHcatn„ bath, Th. t.bu agaito, c „ai„ a rtd c 0 f 

iJict fet ccrcTnonuIly broken by the nu?urn*r* citing bits of coconut jagstfy. 

For removing pollution some orthodox people touch rice and gold. To remove 
defilement from a spot within the tempte pre emets where some animal died, the pmc«s 
' aji ^ p - 3o - ' -— 
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consist* of 0) digging up and removing the soil to a depth of seven feet j (2) making ■ fire 
over tin: pit, and then filling up with fresh earth ; (3) tethering a cow there for a day ; 
{4) feeding Brahmans on the spot; and (5) sprinkling panehagatya. To purify a polluted 
tank or Well, the whole uf the water in it ha* to be emptied and then sub-soil water allowed 

to fill it. 

Sane It out far untouchability. —The meaningless usages connected with untouchability 
had both social and religious sanctions. A Nayar in feudal Kerala, it is said, could hack 
down or send his lance through an frava or Cheruma who polluted him. Even now in run] 
places it is not uncommon for a low caste man to be tiealen by a man of the superior caste 
for approaching him within polluting distance. Altercations too very often occur when 
■ Nayar feela that the other has not moved sufficiently away for him to pass on unpolluted. 
Refusal to ma ke way for a man of a higher caste is a crime against society, 'Hie time-honoured 
belief is that a person not observing pollution properly become* blind. A man or woman 
polluting a shrine brings ruin on h» or her family. Not to observe food and contact tabus 
lower* the status of a man. Women observe the tabus much more stringently than men, 
“ If you eat anything cooked by one of an inferior caste, you will be shortening your life." 
This is the usual advice given to youths on gastric matters by old men, Untouchability 
thua goes to the very root of the Hindu social system. During the early centuries of the 
Christian era, very severe social sanctions were prescribed for contact tabus, the Buddhist 
Jatakas (Birth stories J recording some interesting illustrations : a certain princess, it is 
narrated, washed her eye* thrice with water to remove the pollution engendered by her seeing 
a Chanda la (lowest of the low) in the morning J 

Contact tab us and culture ehange .~~While contact tabus arc insisted upon and observed 
with vigour in most rural area*, they are disappearing very fast in urban and urbanised areas 
due to a aeries of slow innovations in the political, educational, legal and economic sphere* 
of the cultural fife of the people, Organised movement* to remove the disabilities of the 
" untouchables ” and aiming to speed up the process of change (see Chapter IX), are very 
recent, and are better known, unlike other almost imperceptible and subtle forces working 
in the same direction. Mr. Yeatts, Census Superintendent for Madras (1931) summarises 
the present day situation in the following word* :— 

“ Th>* remarkable development of the superiority theory (pollution by mere approach) 
was practically confined to the west coast and of late years has greatly weakened 
even there, probably more because of the development of communications and 
increase of population than from any conscious realisation thf>t thete is in such * 
system something hardly compatible with claims to culture and advancement. 
Tt it probably hecuming evident that a person of such rare texture that a 
presence sixty fret away pollutes him had better seek out some desert island or 
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dcvclcpc ft less fragile purity. The railway began the break down of this 
preposterou % system ; the * bus may complete it. 1 Contact pollution on the other 
hand existed and exists all over the presidency,'* (Madras Census Report, 1931,) 

It is not merely the growth of population and communications, that have weakened 
the incidence of unapproachability, but several other factors also have been responsible for it. 
The first favourable circumstance, undoubtedly, was the presence 1 of the English with their 
new norms in which personal purity of this strange Malabar variety had no plate. The 
white administrators gave the Ktiirsh Districts the proper atmosphere for change whereas 
in the Native States only indirectly under British influence change was slow, because the 
Rajas themselves observed the tabus and set the example for orthodoxy. In Cochin and 
Trivajicore, only persons belonging to group A castes had admission into the quarters occupied 
by the rulers and their following, 1 The officials of the two states were also strkkkn to 
the custom and followed the royal example in maintaining it, but on the other hand, the 
civil servants under the English were expected to observe no distinction of caste in admini¬ 
strative matters But as ihc native states usually cried to come up to English ideals for the 
sake of political ptt'Niigv, they did not vigorously oppose changes but conformed slowly 
to the practices of British Malabar.. Into the courts and other public institutions in British 
Milabar, from the very beginning of their establishment; all castes were admitted and no 
consideration was given to caste, fra vis and other lower caste people were appointed in 
all ranks of the Government services open to Indians, but it took long for the native states 
to do to. But for the example set by the British, change* in caste practices would have 
been extremely alow. 

The new educational system can be regarded as having contributed greatly to the 
reduction of " unapproachabdity/ 1 In the schools established by the British, the children 
as well as the teachers belonged to all kinds of castes and these had to rub shoulder* in the 
class room and play-ground, It was thus impossible to maintain caste in school*. The 
native states who copied the British model of schools, got over the difficulty during the 
earlier year* by refusing admission to Irava children 1 . The school children returned home 
in the evenings completely polluted not only by nearness to but also by physical contact 
with the children of inferior caste*. Caste rule* prescribe that they should eat any food only 
after purification by bathing and also dipping their tom-ckithj and shirts in water. The 
children of the more orthodox parents were forced 10 go without any midday meal* but 
others discarded the rules and used to tike light refreshments. Many further relaxations 
in the roles continued to be made in favour of school children : (1) they were not required 
to dip their clothe* every day, but merely to sprinkle water on them and to keep them in 
a separate room that came to be known as the 4 * school room w§ ; fa) later the purificatory bath 
on returning from school was also declared unnecessary ; {3) school children could cake light * 

1 Tlw is ilfictly inn nerw of Cochin State only, Fi*r *p* Chapter IX. 

1 They hsd to *trudtt< kto* in *4 adrowcm 10 school* (Chapter IX}. 
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refresh menu prepared by men of inferior castes. Adults alio, who had 10 move closely 
with members of other caste-group* in the transaction of business in the bazars, in the couru, 
and public offices, etc., began to take advantage of the benefits of the changes which were 
enjoyed at the outset only by the school-going population. Only the women remained 
iB orthodox M right up to recent times* 

Education in the new schools led to freer intercourse between the younger generation* 
of the various castes titan was possible in pre* British days, and this led to the bridging cf the 
social gap to some extent. In fact, it can be said, that new standardized norm* came to 
be developed for the educated sections of the various communities, some -with and others 
without the consent of the older generations. Propriety of many old customs began to be 
questioned, the first of them being " pollution through the air." In schools developed the 
sense of equality between man and man irrespective of caste, and dissatisfaction and revolt 
against the inequities of caste. British law recognised this democratic principle in theory, 
though it could not be established in practice, since it had to be done after a process of 
education. The public thorough!,.ft* could, according to law, be used by all, and none 
need move away from it in order to prevent persons being polluted, but custom demanded 
that it should be done, and being stronger than law, custom prevailed over the provision* 
of law. It devolved upon those who rebelled against custom to assert their right, by 
refusing to inconvenience themselves in order to save social superiors from being polluted, 
which resulted invariably in minor fracas. A typical illustration may be given here. 

An Irava bov belonging to the village M, . * was going to school one morning (1934) 

A Nayar going in the direction of the temple said to the boy " I am pure {ittdd6 a) , 
make way for me." The boy who had imbibed the new rebellious spirit replied, “ I am 
in a hurry. I cannot make way for you, If you don’t want to be polluted by me, you can 
yourjelf git away from the foot pith and allow me to go straight.” and he proceeded on. 
This irritated the old Nayar, who slapped the boy on his face and pushed him. As it was 
Jat^ for him he did not return home, but told the Headmaster of the incident and sent word 
to his elder brother, who with his friends wreaked vengeance on the Nayar for his cowardly 
attack on the boy. The village was divided into two camps, one on the Nayir'a side, and 
the other qn the IravaY After a period of estrangement, peace was restored through the 
good of 1 he local magistrate. Similar sporadic assaults on frava school boy* were 

very common and continue now here and there in rural areas. 

In the biography of an Irava leader, the late Mr T. K, Madhavan, the situation towards 
the close of the last century in Travancotc is thus described : 

“ When going to the school of ihe Christian teacher ( Ai«n ) a mile to the south of my 
home, 1 used to make way f«r Nayar men and women, and move more than the usual 
polluting distance from the road. The fear that the Nayar* would beat me used 
always to haunt me. Some Nayar* who were personally known to me u*ed to 
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l> v ‘ spc;Lilly appreciative of my politeness and to remark, ‘ Look, how guod- 
minih red this boy b 1 He comes of a good family. It i* only ««ch Irava* as are 
low-born that refuse to make way for us.' These observations were then pleasing 
to nie. Mv companion on tny daily trip to and from the school was a Nayar 
boy, Govindan by name, whose poor mother was a dependant of ours. He could 
g.t srr.iisht along all the toads, whereas, I, in spite of my being economically better 
off, h,:(l to leave the road every now and then. This used to cut me to the 
quick." 1 (Translation). 

Mr. Mad ha van has left on record his tally impressions of the advantages derived from 
school education in the removal of caste prejudice. When a young student at the English 
school at Mavclikkan (Tnnncon) where with great difficulty Irava students got admission, 
Mr, Madhavan was “ rusticated M by the Headmaster. Feeling sure that he would get 
justice on appealing to the Inspector of Schools who was a relative of the Maha Raja, the 
young student s<jt:g'it an interview with him at his residence, but being an Train h< had 
to remain several yards away from the house on tl« nttd leading to the gate and send word 
to the In‘p :Clor throug h some servant or pmcr-by of the Nsyir or other higher caste who 
might be obliging enough to help him. He requested a Nayar, and then a Brahmin to inform 
the Inspector that he, an Irava, sought an interview, but whether of not they carried hi* 
messag.' to the august p rson, he did not know. He waited on the road for about three 
hours, bilgelling and impitient. Then to hi* great joy, he saw the Inspectors younger 
brother, a cl css- mate uf his. entering the house by another gate on the opposite side. To 
him Madhavan sent a Nayar boy to inform him that an Irava classmate of hi* was 
waiting outside on the road As sonn as he heard that the victor was a classmate, the 
In.p.ctor’s brother came out hurriedly and expressed his sympathy with Mailhavan for the 
trouble he had experienced. Going in, he brought the Inspector out to meet Madhavan. 
The ready response and sympithy evoked in the young nobleman was due to the simple 
Tact that he and Madhavan were classmates. Madhavan learnt from this that caste prejudice! 
are group habits, which individuals could easily get over by freer social intercturce. 

Tl« legal equality of Iravas is not recognised now in Cochin (and until iyj6 in Tfavan- 
enre}, for, several roads, especially those in the vicinity of temples and palaces are closed 
to them and there are notices put up prominently, prohibiting “ Iravas and other polluting 
castes ” from using those thoroughfares. Public road* in the immediate neighbourhood 
of tempi l* have roundabout diversions for the use of " polluting castes.” When small 
religious processions of upper castes come along other public roads, the Iravas and other 
lower caste persons used to be driven away from the road by the Police, The Cochin legis¬ 
lative Council pissed a resolution in November, >935, requesting the Government to put 
a stop to this custom, but they did not accept the resolution, which led to country-wide 
protests. In the earlier days of English rule, education led automatically to service under 


1 LJr of T. K MuUuvm m MiiiyaUm, pp. ifrit. 
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the Government. Any Government official, dressed in his delegated administrative autho¬ 
rity, was (and is to great extent now) held in high esteem and paid great honours. When 
educated Iravai were rpp noted to responsible administrative posts first in British Malabar 
distract, men of superior castes serving under them and also members of the public had to 
be respectful to and honour them, in spite of the lowneaa of the officer's caste. They 
were naturally not expected to behave as their non-official fellow caste-men in the presence 
of Nayar* and Brahmans. The custom regarding the use of terms of respect was reversed, 
thc^Nayars and Brahmans using them, instead of the Irava, The old forms of behaviour 
thus became wcakrted and vestigial in practice. When once they were broken by the few 
officials of the Irava caste, the ball was sec rolling and the older order was on the downward 
gradient, Some of the earlier Irava officers of Cochin and Travancore* and the less assertive 
ones in British Malabar, had to face opposition and prejudice. An Irava judicial officer in 
Cochin had Nayar menials in the court, who refused to pull the punkah fa large fan sus¬ 
pended from the ceiling) for him. Another, the first Irava to be appointed as a magistrate 
$n Travancore, was insulted, it is said by his Folioc subordinates, who suspended the toddy* 
maker's apparatus in front of hU house, to remind him of hi* c**Ec-profr**ion This parti¬ 
cular official ended his life by suicide, unable, according to current reports, to put up with 
the persecutions of Nayar* and Brahmans, 

Any Irava of some indcp:ndent petition, talks nowadays to member* of superior castes 
without using the honorific Lille*, such as kmmai, mullor, or kaikkor for Nuyars* and 
lampuran for Brahmans, With the growth of education* the minor differences between 
various castes in dress and fashions and ornaments, in Language and pronunciation* and 
in the standard of p:mmal cleanliness, by which anyone’a caste could be told at once, arc 
fast disappearing. In the absence of direct personal knowledge, only circumstantial evidence 
enables one to tell a cultured Irava from 1 cultured Nayar, or a Nayar from a cultured 
Namp itiri. It is not uncommon nowadays to find in tJie same family, the parent* conforming 
to old standards and the children behaving differently, rf, an old Irava woman may go 
about with breast uncovered and car lobe* enlarged, with only a simple loin*cloth round her 
waist (plate X) with old fashioned ornaments, and her hair crudely knotted at the lop, 
where** her young daughter has her body completely draped in a tan, and her ear Lobes normal, 
wears simple and graceful ornaments, her hair done beautifully in a hind-knot, etc. Just 
as there are two standards within the same family* the whole caste has two section* one 
that observes pollution, etc., the other that doc* not. Social castes in Malabar is slowly giving 
way to economic classes With the growth of the money sense, whoever has money com¬ 
mands respect despite caste. Improvement in their economic status has meant alio 
a corresponding rise in social status of the Irava*, The autonomy of caste is being broken 
cxetp- in the rpVre of religion* but the temple entry proclamation in Tra vane ore 
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(Chapter IX) has initiated an attack on it which will spread Login (op. cil. p, no) wrote 
thus thirty years ago : 

« t _ although British freedom has made great inroads on the Hindu custom 

m this respect, chiefly through the influence of education and extended knowledge, 
it is too *u«n yet to look forward to the final extinction of this anomalous custom 
(uiWaucb»b.Liy). M 


But to-day we arc more optimistic. UnttKichabdity will be a mere name in the course 
of a few decades. * 

As the belief in pollution by atmospheric or direct contact of human beings has been 
, *pj^ded by the growth of education in democracy, the irrational notion* of ceremonial 
end physiological purity have been n placid by more exact and reasoned attitudes and ideas. 
’Hie educated I java women no long.T believe in the pjrificalory prepay of the w^her- 
wotnan's clothes in removing the imaginary pollution of menstrual blood. They do not 
sequester themselves or remain * unclean. 1 During child-birth mbo the barber woman d«K* 
not appear in the households Of the educated Irava to purify the mother and child. Death 
p tlluuon is observed, but the tabus have grown weak 

How inconvenient the observance of caste is under modern conditions, is somewhat 
roughly indicated above. Several writers on ca.te hare shown that caste is inc.mpanblc 
with modern conditions of life. The very observance of caste is rendered impossible in 
modern institutions, where all castes hare to mingle. Some writer* hare called ca;te “ the 
most disastrous and blighting of human institution*." The human mind, f Venture to 
*»y, is everywhere inclined to be taxonomic ; like individual* and group* tend to associate 
mote or less permanently, forming rigid, hereditary castes, here, and somewhat loose 
classes, elsewhere. The Hindu has been more taxonomically disposed than other# in this 
respect; tbe slightest points of difference were made use of in puli ft rating and multi¬ 
plying castes. It is easy to show that the number* of castes hare been steadily increasing 
by fission, by closer association between errtain families leading to cndogamvua sub-castes 
within endogamou# castes. Caste is like class in that members of each caste are more or 
less equal among themselves, hare standard form* of speech, dress, and education, are 
similarly assertive or deferential in the presume of inferiors or superiors as the case may 
be, but caste differ# from class in being a real endogamoua group, with specific function* of 
a hereditary nature. Caste determined a man's profession, faith, mode of life, marriage, 
etc., reducing the individual's struggle for existence to a minimum. Caste-linked profes¬ 
sions led to specialisation and easy acquirement of the necessary skill for one's life work. 
The result of it was. as Margaret Mead has shown, while the individual was reduced to 
a mere cog in a communal wheel, the whole cultural wealth at the command of the 
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community increased in vUume 1 . The individual participated in but an inhnjtrsimj I tphere 
of the whole culture His curiosity and ambition to pry into other spheres and held) 
than his own, were mercilessly crushed. Each caste group had more or Less the function 
of pdicing the cute immediately below it 1 . The Nayar, eg, checked the Irava from being 
anything but an Trava in drew, manners, ritual* or religious practices, etc. Similarly did 
the Namjnitirb constitute the social constabulary over the Nayars, punishing violators 
of custom and social ' climbers * with ridicule, or economic or social sanctions. A 
Nam puli ti father of a Nayar would not, on pain of being considered a traitor by his 
fellow eastc*men. teach his son the sacred hymns or spells of the Veda*. This policing 
again, led to stability of cultuie, as a whole, and to the uniformity and solidarity also of 
the individual castes. An individual had a strong sense of loyalty to hi* local caste group, 
casie thus forming a nationality within the nation. The interest* of the caste and of the 
'sidcr community did not always coincide, In this manner caste remains a hindrance to 
political progress In Malabar, if an Irava and a Nayar were to have a dispute heard, 
say by a Nayar magistrate, the Irava would fed suspicious that the Nayar judge might 
support his fellow Nayar. He would prefer a Brahman or a European judge. This state 
of affairs was to a certain extent, bound to loner the efficiency of the public services. Caste, 
thus, has much to be said for and against it. 

European ism in Malabar cur across caste in many ways. By giving the same kind of 
education and equal laws for all, the British paved the way for equality ; by appointing some 
men of lower castes to administrative poets, they broke the backbone of the caste system. The 
missionaries, especially of the Basel Mission, fused the different castes who became Christians 
into one uniform community, a fact which impressed the Hindu* and made them ponder 
on tin: absurdities of caste eaclusivism. The economic development of the country gave 
widcT scope for the choice of profession*. Caste is coming to be less and Jew linked with 
work, birth alone being its determinant. Caste was King, but no longer is it so now. No 
longer can the Namputiri prohibit a Nayar or an Irava studying the Vedas or performing 
marriage with the UraLrnmnail rites ; no longer can a Nayar stop an Irava adopting Nayar 
manner of life, except in the most backward villagea. “ The time* have changed now. 
Such things could not have happened some year* ago" uys the old orthodox stricklcr 
pathetically. The graded system of privileges, deferential attitudes and duties have become 
things of a passing culture, lo be allowed to have a tiled roof or an upper storey for one’s 
house, to wear a silk urumdl fjearf) on one's head, to deck oneself with gold ornaments, 
to suffix title* to one’s name, were privileges which had to be puid for by those entitled to 


1 M*rs*r*t M™3 H £pr dnJ Trmptramemt. New York, 
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them by birth. About 25c year* ago, only palaces and temples of high castes could be tiled ; 
]aw caste temples, if nude of itonc, had to be covered with thatch. The English traden 
at Calicut had to wait long before they could get the King « permission to tile iheit factory. 
When the ancient system of local government was abrogated, the chiefs had only the 
remnants of tradition! but no legal authority to dispense and maintain these privileges, and 
now practically no law governs many of these privileges, especially thmc relating to the 
use of objects of material culture, dress, ornaments, articles of domestic use, etc, 1 

* In the year ifliti {Mjtsynlun Era IN PtirratL Bai of TwjLMft mued a royal proclamation M gnuting 
p tmw itw to tlic Swd tm {Nayan), Ihvk, sJuuuis. and Mukku**p of her p mu to wear ofiunxntft of &*tj and iilv«r 
wnlKut piyifit 04ft>ora {placed-rttbc iectf moae?" Kerala Society pepm, Vd. 1 , a, p, * 03 . 



CHAPTER HI-SOCIAL ORGANIZATION OF THE IRAVAS- 

Geographical akd otih* Divisions. 

From the general account of cute in Chaprer II there emerge* the conclusion that the 
fra cas as a caste have their set rokyn the body poIiti<^maifttaifung the traditional functions^ 
oniy^their own group, but a ho of those below them, and that their caste is a microcoam 
that reflect a all the characteristic* of the Hindu macrocosm. This section will be devoted 
to a detailed description and aruly*h of the inter-relationship of the group B castes, tho 
tub»£tstes of the [ravu, and huw caarc authority is canalised among them. 

In the northern matrilmcaJ section, the north of Calicut in Malabar district (see map, 
plate xii) the Iravu have two endogaxnous groups, sub-castes, we may call them, one the 
Tiyaa and the other an insignificant minor icy known as the lyyori or Irava* Tiyas # 
being regarded as the higher of the two, have only sambandham^ a kind of morganatic 
marriage with lyyor women. lyyor men cannot marry Tiy* women, lyyor* and Tiya* 
have a common Vaunan, but separate barbers ; they enjoy commensalism* address each 
other as though they were of the same sub-caste (#.#., older men as ackckan and women 
as anna). 

The Pslghat taluk is another strictly emlogamouB area, for, the Iravas here* known a* 
Irava Panikkars, are a sub-caste of low status. The Irava Pamkkare arc distributed only 
in the Palghat* and puts of the WalJuvanad taluk* in Malabar district, and also in the 
northernmost pjrts of Cochin State. They are patrilineal, follow the same professions 
is other Itavaa, but do not enjoy commensalism, nor do they have marriage with tbe rest. 
They do not have a barber sub-caste but dr pend for shaving on the Tamil barber, and for 
rituals an elderly member of their group dues what i barber does for Irava* dsewheie. 

In the Walluvaiud taluk, the local popular name for the Irava a is Tandan, which is 
strictly speaking the title of the headmen. Thi* name gained currency only in recent years- 
It U an instance of the whole being known by the name of the part. 

For the rest of the central patrilineal area, the caste name, liava holds good In the 
southern half of it* however* a parallel name* Chora, js used, Chova is a simplified form 
of thikto ** s , which means 11 warrior attending on the king ° and ia again a title like Tandan* 
bestowed on individuals in older days by the district chiefs. 

The southern matrilineal arca h is divided into a northern and a southern marriage areas, 
In the southern half of the southern cultural division* an entirely different kind of internal 
organization has developed, and it is this area that has advanced in what are called 14 refmm 


3 Mmj old nii**h*vr bt*n *mt*r« mtmi. Nayai, Kurup, PUlai WTitn w< tp<*k of Ni^in »i a cmt* r it 
'* tr1ev*nt ohlj iq the r*cwtf pwt, afett ih* breakdown fttidiljwn. 
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movements * 14 The sriiti>cracy among the In via here are known as Channart, the name. 
Tandan, used for the headmen of the caste elsewhere, being the name of an entirely different 
caste of professional tree-climbers. Those who are engaged in toddy making are regarded 
here as of low status, whereas this profession is considered honourable in other parts of the 
country The Channars arc more or less endogamon* (though the endogamy is freaking 
down), and, while tbesr men may have morganatic marriage with commoner women, their 
women are seldom given in marriage to commoners. So, now, many Chaimar women 
are found remaining spinsters. Rich commoners on the other hand, encourage and tempt 
Aristocratic youths to marry into their group for the sake of prestige The rivalry between 
commoners and the eld aristocracy within ihe caste vitiates village lift everywhere among 
the southern Imvas The aristocrats specialize in weaving, and there are many skilled 
weavers among them. They were once the only rich and influential men in the community, 
before the boom in the coir industry in the latter half of the last century made many of the 
commoners rich ( which gauged jealousy in the mind of the aristocrats. Until about (wo 
decades ago, interdming between the aristocrats and commoners was nut at all cummoci. 
l\*o incidents from the life of the great pint of Mabbar, the late Kumaran AaoClt who waa 
a commoner, show how strong the feeling was against commoner# eating with aristocrat* 
Kumaran when he wm a boy, was pi lying Otar an aristocratic house, w here a hast was being 
held. Being hungry, ha sat with other boys who were squatting in a row with leaves in front 
of them (plate iti, fig i) One of the elders who saw this, dragged the boy and ejected him. 
Later in his life, after rising to great eminence as a Literary man, and as the secretary of the 
iiocio-pditidl association of the Iravas t known as ihe S.N.D P. ’iogum, he married from an 
sristoCTatic family, and this marriage created a regular flutter in the orthodox dovecotes. 
But times had changed, and except mere expressions of disapproval* nothing more could 
he done. This class system within the caste, based not on profession fprofcssional taxis 
is familiar enough), but on ancestral wealth, had become petrified in southern Ttt van core, 
while elsewhere, it was evident only a? a tendency. 


The major endogamous divisions are territorial. When there was little social i liter- 
course between the various divisions, there was little cohesion between one divtakn and the 
other, in spite of the fact that they were of the same caste, had (he professions and 

traditiuns. Political allegiance to three different ruler* proved another obstacle to combina¬ 
tion. Inter-marriage was then out of the question, and interdinins was equally impossible. 
A few families from North Malabar who settled in Travancure and Cochin, remained a 
separate caste, not made free of the local Irava community. An Irava from Tnuancore, 
who settled in Calicut town and became an impf»nant citizen there, was never admitted as 
ait equal member of the local Irava community. He was stigmatized as ** weaver 11 for 
weaving was his hereditary profession. 
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The feeling against crowing (he o|d harrier, of local endogamy is, however, being 
.Jowly overcome, and acv«r*l marriage, hetween men of the central area and women 
of the north (Tiya.) have taken place in the course of the l~t twenty year,. The reverse 
type of marriage, between men of North Malabar and women of the central area, has not 
taken Place because of difficulties in inheritance, for North Malabo is matiilmoal and the 
central area « patrilineal, and the children of the latter type of marriage can inherit the 
ancestral property of neither the mother nor the father. Another, perhaps the more impor¬ 
tant reason is that w omen of the central and southern areas are generally le« accomplished 
mtid advanced than their sisters of the north, and cannot compete with them. In sptte of the 
several traditional divisions, the various subdivisions of the Iravas have managed to un, e 
on a common platform for politico-religious purple*- This feat was accomplished primarily 
through the work of their great leader in culture change <irr Chapter VII). I he develop¬ 
ment of the means of communication was an important material factor that led w the 
strengthening of the casle-Uc between the loosely related sub-divisions. United under one 
great leader, and attempting to bridge the gulf of endogamy by .nter-imrmgra. the whole 
awte gained in solidarity, and in the political sphere, in it* bargaining power for more 
representation in the public bodies and seiviecs^ The old scruple* against interdimng had 
disappeared except in the most backward areas. - 

Caste Functionaries, 

In each of the tub-divisions, the bsris or the communal organization i* the tara From 
the point of view of each caste, there was no other social grouping of a higher order than the 
iara Politically, of course, tliere were the village and the district heads, who were - ayars, 
hut they had very little authority in the internal matter* of the Iravas, racept rarely as court* 
of appeal The caste head of each tar a was known as Tandan or Mukhymtkanw t ie 
north, Tandan in the central area, and Channan in the south. I'hc office of the Tandan 
was hereditary, but the ruler, occasionally created new Tandan*. *.g the cJtk-t 
of the Zamorin family had the dispensation of title* and office vested in et. 
when population incre«ed, a used to be divided , this is what happened, for example, 
at Mananteri (Kottayam taluk. North hUlabar, i« map, plate ».) where dim> 
originally only one tar* Madappurabhagam, but now there arc three others In No«h 

Zb-r! the singic office of Tandan or MukhyLhan placed m -«*-*■*- J-t 
council of four “ elder* '* one of whom may or m*y not be known as a Mukhya* 
formula used in marriage ritual* in North Malabar begin* thus : For the * 

this Tiya of . . . clan and the Tiya woman of , . . clan. perm»**on ha* been 


i Mmt mhw mil mwnwwd *» safe* 

W> al llw emu, Irtvio* “ «•“* "f th,i * l_ tK, 

n« Wrtidin* »i « - fcwuK of modem voIcum dwnee «i ^ 

This » ihe Erd >«n of th» ailkiniag of the <=*«« »ywem. 


of thr InvM h»v diwh b™*® c biefiJni 


with the m*i* 
of other eattr, the 
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asked of the Tindan of die 1 ar&, the four councillors, and the elders * * * “ It is* 
thu* explicitly shown that the head of the ura was the TandaiK 

fn the central area the Tandan is the sole head of his caste men in the tarn In some 
parts towards the south he has assistant* known is Panamians. The eldest member* of ihe 
Tandan lineage had Certain important dignities attached to his office. He had the privilege 
of travelling in a palanquin, which no commoner of any taste had ; he could carry a g<'Id- 
h and led knife and writing style ; he was not required to uncover hw head or body tn the 
presence of commoner a of superior cw ta ; Ivc could have the ceremonial silk umbrella 
carried over him, and the Ceremonial lamp, carried in front of hinij wherever he went on 
business. Thi Chantuma of Travaneore, a* we saw above, constituted themselves into 
regular class of aristocrats. 

Below is given a native statement on the subject of the functions of the Tandsin 
translated into English l“ 

(i) “Settle caste disputes, eject from ihe caste those that should be ejected, and 
re-admit those who can be re-admitted; to excuse offences on payment of km 
(small big of money) * {2) In the public matter* of the village and for ceremonies 
in the houses of the chief men of the village, to execute their command* 1 standing 
in front of ill others of his caste * a* the leader) ; (3) Settle dispute* among 
the castes below the ftavis and hop the Nayar chief in settling them.** 

The legal functions of the Tandan ire the moat important and naturally they arc upper¬ 
most in the mind of everyone, though they are rarely exercised. The Tandan** other duties 
■re— 

(1) To supervise the a r range men t* for marriage and other ceremonies of the Iravas 
of hi* far**, for each of which hr is given a fee and gift* nf betel leaves. He is 
expected to he proficient in all the traditional knowledge regarding ritual 
procedure. 

(a) In the communal rJigious festivals the village, as, for example, the annual 
pfiram festival at the village temple, the contribution* by way of caah or services 
are made through the agency of the Tamhn, Ic may be the clearing of the shrubs 
from 1 he temple compound, at others it may be the carrying of the po: of toddy 
(kal&iam) for ritual purpiktca, or it may be the ox-pliy free plite iii t fig3 

(3) Supplying coconuts and tender fronds and inflorescence of ihe coconut tree for 
decorative purpose* during domestic r>ttuiU for alt sup.fior caste?, 

{4) Rt-lrcs of the political pm of the Tartdan’s work consist in his acting as the link 
between his people and the local Nayar chief, wherever such a one *tdl exist*. 

(3) HU authority extends, not only over his caste, but also castes lower than the 
Iravas. He p.'esides over the marriage* of the artisan*. Either he P ur an agent 
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of his, has to accomp iny their marriage party ; otherwise, the Tandam of the village* 
through which the piriy has to pas* do not allow them to proceed. 

(6) A* an extension of hi* legal authority in the riltage. he t, invited to attend joint 
council* of neighbouring Tan dart* to Mile important dispute*, 

The legal aspect of the Tandan', caste court which urn. at the maintenance of caste 
tiji.ljt:un ig dealt with fully in the chaptef on law. 

Tt ’ e authority of the Tandan ha* weakened everywhere ; in some localities, the function 
of the 1 Jndan is fulfilled by a few influential men : in other*, where individualism has devt- 
J.ip;d, the Tandan* authority b not recognjtcd. especially if the Tandan* social position 
is not hacked by sufficient wealth ; in y« others, where ritual, themselves are being reformed, 
hi* knowledge of this traditional way, of conducting them is little in demand. Wherever 
■ he old v.lbgc spirit ha, died out, the Tandan does not command the men for the communal 
work. Ju*t as the educated frava* have been trying to free themselves from the old caste 

traditions, the artisans and other caste, under the control of the Ira van are discarding the 
Authority of the Tandan, 


Lnder the old economic conditions, the Tandan* were, must of them, men of mean* 
and influence and had political backing. Change* in the political sphere removed the latter 
and change* in I he field of economic, resulted in many of the Tandan'* subordinates becoming 
richer and mure influential. " Money is on the cot; th e (great} lineage, in the dirt heap '* 
runs a saying that refers to the " enthronement of money ” and the 11 dethronement ” 
of great families, now reduced to poverty. The new public opinion created mostly by social 
reformers and the English educated persons is definitely against traditional authority of any 
, * !* '* "? W<mder ’ ^^circumstances. thsL the younger generations of the families 

o an n s them* Ives think slightingly of the old duties and privileges attached to their 
families. They no longer insist on receiving the customary gift*, on being 'consulted on 
manage question*, nor do they take interest in the adjudication of offences against caste 
A few old men, deri .ively termed “ old fa*h,oned ", are the only people who try to act up 
to the standard* of an earlier ag£. r 

The cl„h of norms which infringe, on the authoritarian side of village life is illustrated 
by the full^ account of a caste dispute in Abril near Cannanore (Chirakkal taluk,. 
KeUn of the Keloth clan and seven other Iravas, who held modernist view, on caste and 
tntcrdmmg, d.ned with some member* of the «rr castes, as a step in social reform The 
older men of the village assembled with the head* of the caste and reived tn ask the offenders 
to apdog.se and pay a fine, which if they did not do within the prescribed time, the service, 
of the \ annin, the barber. and the right of interdining with the M pure “ member, of the 
caste wool i be withdrawn from the seven offenders Notice, were also issued to the relatives 
a t e *even men not to have anything to do with them. A few year, ago, these threat* 
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would have comp iled obedience, but now (he Laundries in the neighbouring town washed 
ckhn better dun the Vannan did, and there were tB luir^cuuing saloon*with Urge 
miTPjni, chairs, etc., instead of the simple** service of the caatc-barber. As regards th c 
threat against the right of commensalism* the reformers had such a large number of th$ 
villagers on their aide that, even if they were not going to be invited for feasts in the orthodox 
p ople'a houses, it dit not seriously matter. Printed notices and accusations were published 
broadcast by both thc p inks and acrimonious discussions raged on the subject of caste 
traditions and new adjustments to changing conditions, One of the hand-bills contained 
a lecture to thc “ ciders f * on M returning from their bl?ndness ,# . Among other things 
it said, '* The world today is cngigcd in effecting reforms and finding out truth and virtue. 
Thc ship is sailing out towards the West* there is no use in your running from the bow to 
the stem and saying that you won*t go West. You have to go with the rent. You do not 
know riie condition* lolty of Hindus elsewhere, Muhammadans and Christiana are being 
ic-admitted mro Hinduism. We arc under a Christian king, who treat* you and the Pariah 
alike. Our revered leaders have advocated interdining with thc serf castes, and many have 
partaken of such cjjtckaa feasts . - * M iny half-breeds there are among you, who have 

been born tn European*, ft is a well-known secret, that many of you have taken advantage 
of ihe position of dependence of the women of the serf castes and produced illegitimate 
offspring in them And you persecute us for simply eating food with them. Our King 
Emperor, our vbibb Gud, does not observe caste or untouchability. Our great teacher 
has proclaimed that ?Jl men belong to one and the same caste, mankind. Don’t go 
against the new tradition*, the command of God, and the message of our teacher." 
A compromise was effected and the two parties had a feast in honour of the occasion. 

The social mechanism through which the headmen of the caste could make their 
threats effective, was no lunger operative, because, to put it In a nutshell, caste had 
weakened and with it the distribution of work in the community. When anyunc could do 
a washerman's or barber* work in the towns, as many did* only giving the shop an English 
name, when women po Longer believed that it was necessary to observe mt nstrual pollution 
and have the purifactory bath, ind when those vested with traditional authority to enforce 
these customs were subordinated to thc money power and influence of the reformers, the 
orthodox elders had to give way wjth a feeble show of resistance. In the old days, when 
tb^re was tio clash of norma, obedience to the authority of thc Tandan could be enforced 
through the prohibition of Mdrm to thc women of thc offenders family. Without thc 
ttMjrru thc women could not purify themselvea after menstruating, and without purification 
they bad to remain away from the kitchen, and from all thdr normal activities. The 
mdrru was also required for purification after child-birth. The Tandan wnould issue 
orders to the caste-me q not to have any dealings with the man under trial by (its caste 
court. The barber would not shave such a person. No one Would be able to flout the 
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authority of the Tandam unless he left the village arid look shelter in the towns near by. 
M my have thus escaped from ihe clutches of caste law and the fines levied by the Tandan 
Remaining in the village without submitting to the Tandan would have meant social death 
by a thorough boycott. Ha relatives and friends would dwQWft the offender to save 
themselves because they would be one with the Tandan in holding that he Was an offender. 
From this position of relative stability and conformity to norms, Ira van society has swung 
to the hi-normal state mirrored in the dispute in the previous paragraph. 

The communal labour organised by the Tandan for the temples has become a mere 
relic of the pa$i in must localities. Some families who have being doing il P continue to do 
it more out of religious sentiment than as a part of their contribution to the common life 
of the village, and nu one is in a position to enforce their doing the work. Instead of the 
upper castes acting through the Tandan, many of them merely get hold of the nearest Irava 
available to get them the articles for decoration and for rituals, which had to be got formerly 
through the Tsudan of the village. In North Malabar, the supervision of the making of 
the funeral pyre, the curling of the mango tree for the pyre, etc,, was a function of the Tandan* 
but now, except in a few backward localities* any Irsva is asked to do it, Similarly, for the 
marriage of the artisan castes, thtae who still observe the custom of inviting an trava guide, 
get the nearest man available ; others dispen&e with the Irava altogether from their marriage 
pirty, and no one lakes the trouble to find out whether the party is led or not by a Tandan. 

Thus, what with their own younger men outgrowing the system as a consequence of 
iheir new English education, what with the necessary conditions for the smooth flow of 
authority of the randan having undergone subversive changes through the new education, 
new laws, new beliefs* and new economic conditions, there now survives only a shadow of 
the once strong internal government of the Iravan tara. The Tiindsn provided the social 
cement in the Iravan community of old If a certain marriage ws regarded as objectionable, 
against custom, of within prohibited kin, even on ihe marriage day, it could be stopped by 
a member of the community, if he told the presiding Tandari of the objection, when he 
would ask, M Has any one anything to say against this marriage ? ** Now, such objections 
have to be raised by individual, and there k no means of doing bo effectively. So the break¬ 
down of ihe authority of the Tandan has meant that the family or kinship group* have 
become the units in the socio-political organization* which constitutes the first stage in the 
transition from the eo-operatrve village and caste groups, through the emancipated joint 
families, to the growing individualism that seems to he the ultimate goal of culture change 
in Malabar* 

An important functional sub-caste (as opposed to the territorial tub-divisions) of the 
Lava* k that known variously as K*ivMtiyan*{= t he T i y * w Ir a va of the /fdiiflcn 

(lie iliat is near)* or Fdffi" (teacher) In the following account the name Vatti wall be used, 
iince it k used by the largest number of Irava* south of Calicut. 
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Tlic Vattfs position is one of slight inferiority to the Iravas. He calls an Irava older 
than himself as i# elder brother," and those younger than himself by the personal name. 
All Iravas address the Vatti by his personal name only. If the Vatti had equal status with 
the Iravas, a younger person would have to suffix 44 elder brother M to the Vatti 1 * personal 
name. The Vatti may eat in the same pandat (shed) where the Iravas cat, but he has to ait 
separately on (he left side or 11 younger end/" the right side or M [he older end M being reserved 
for more important person?* The Vaitis arc endopmoui. For their marriage Irava* are 
usually invited, but the ftnid to be partaken of by them has to be cooked by th& guests them¬ 
selves. In North Malabar, Vatti women arc occasionally married by Iravas, but the children 
of such marriages will n<rt be Iravax, but only Yatria + nor will the wife ever be allowed to¬ 
ll vc in her Inn husband's house, cr enter his kitchen, In the south, tniva*Vatti marriages 
are almost unheard of 1 As a rule, the Yattis are very strict about not eating from castes 
of inferior status to the Irav*5. they being in this respect, stricter than the Iravas, /s 

The fit si and most important function of the Vatu is acting as the barber of the fravas 
of hiii tara He used to be paid in two hair-yearly instalments, but now cash payment is 
booming the rule, lie goes about from house to house to shave the men* while his wife 
does die same for the women. When cropping the hair after European manner became 
the fashion with the younger people at die beginning of the present Century, the Vatti was 
slow to change and acquire the new took and the skill to use them, so that lie lost many of 
his customers who went to ihe Tamil or Christian barbers of the bazaar for hair-cutting. 
The Vatti, however, is slowly realising the amplications of the situation and now a pair of 
scissois and a comb are added to his equipment. Some younger Vattis now own 4i barber 
shops'* in the bji&ur* where they cut the hair of all castes. Pormeily, if a Vatti shaved 
a man of an inferior caste, he would have to p.iy a fine and undergo purification. The 
economic freedom of this subordinate dependent sub-ca&tc of the Iravas is, however* very 
recent* 

The declaration of independence of the Vatti is held in ch?ck hy the fact that he derives 
a conridurabk income from the Travas by acting in the capacity of quasi-priests at alt impor¬ 
tant rite* in connexion with birth, initiation, and death. He haa to sprinkle purifactory 
flunk on the women to purify them ceremonially after confinement; and on the 
mourners after the period of pollution. For the initiation ceremony known as the lith- 
ktnu fpp } he has to decorate the booth where the ceremony k conducted and he and 

hU wife sing songs and teach the girl the rudiments of the duties of adult women. He i* 
usually a icpositary of all village new* and sia* as the unofficial marriage agent. He ia the 
assistant of the Tandan in his executive functions, and follows him wherever he goes on 
important caste buiinesa, When any contribution* arc made after marriage*, the names 

L Huw the bftiber cttMte ib Ptcnun^l *mun|2 flic wrf ovirt of Cochin i* npliii^d ifi my ptpet o*l the Naytddi 
Mu*. BuILVd. 11,4-)- 
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ar* said aloud by the Vatii. For death ceremonies he performs various rites himself and 
guide* the mourners in what they have to do. In. some of the Irava temple* the Vatii keep* 
the temple dean and makes the wicks for the saucers of oil used as lamp* ; when acting in 
thi* capacity he is sometime* known as Variyan, which is also the caste name of cm of the 
group A cutes performing similar functions in temple* belonging to the latter*. In North 
Malabar, the Vatii is called Ad m ton when he is assisting at rilualt, at other times os Kavti¬ 
ll y an In South Malabar. Kuiup is anoilier alternative name. In Tiavmncoee, the Vattis 
are also musicians, and doctor* in addition, and their women midwives. Many of the 
women are experts in ammd*<Utam and song*, the former consisting in throwing three or 
four brass halls to and from the hand in a continuous stream, the movement of the halt and 
the jingling of the pAlei* within them, keeping tunc to the music 

Among the Iravaa, to insult a man, he is told 11 \ou are * Kavutiyan. The linguistic 
generahialions show that the barber's part of lh* Vatu’* profession is nut one calculated to 
endow him with anyrhing but a low statu*. For this reason the Vattis of the Walluvaimd 
taluk have almost ceased to be bar Ik 13, retaining only the priestly function. The presence 
of the Tamil barber* helped this vocational “ purging" in which the Vattir had the mute 
support of the Tandans, who, coming to know more and more uf the practice* of the group A 
among whom the priest and bather are separate, acquiesced in the self-exalting move¬ 
ment of their Vattis. I do not know how long the proce#* took to be accomplished, but 
Walluvanad has been an area where Hindu influence on the Irava* has been long and 
profound. The Varti is more popularly known in Walluvunad as adiyantarahkCran. ** the 


The position of the Valti at a priest was also availed from a new direction. When 
under the influence of the great readier (p ), anxious to adapt themselves to a higher 
standard of religious and ceremonial life, the advanced sections of the Irmas grew ashamed 
of the fact that their priest was also a barber, and that the rituals that he had as bis stock in 
trade were crude in comparison with Aryan-brahman rituals, out of their inferiority complex 
there arose the wish for tiUlfl reforms which had their repercussions on the Vattis, for they 
were no longer required in the reformed rituals, and a new class of trained priests Were being 
tent out to conduct the new rimah- The Vattis attended the rituals as before, but merely 
to receive their customary payments- 'Hie general trend everywhere is to dispense with 
the Vatti’* services as a priest, and to retain him a* a barber only. And *0 when the new form 
of rhuaU would become more popular in Walluvanad, the Vatti there, who has given up 
barber’* work for the sake of the priestly one, may be altogether thrown out of work, unk** 
he turns priest in the reformed manner, for which, so far. he has shown little promise. 


1 Thit m mutfwt nwtn of the tend™* fee *v«y cult (o develop no It* nwdd of iheil brtttn which 
t*gir4*d a* 
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In Travancore many V&ttis have already turned into practitioners of indigenous medicine, 
and their women into trained mid wires. 

The co-op .rativc mtcr-rdarionsliip between the various ha* been broadly indicated 

in the earlier sections of (Jij) chapter. Here we dull specially refer to how the Iravas and 
the castes klow them work together. The beat occasion to watch this is a marriage in an 
Irava house, The Fafta acti as tlic messenger canying the letters of invitation written on 
pilm leaf (now replaced among the educated by panted cards) ; he also gets the banana 
braves for serving food on for the wedding guests ; the carpenter makes all the ladles and 
p Links necessary ; the blacksmith bring.; knives for coning vt;gtr Lillies ; thii vilLge astrologer 
ii3cc-$ the auspicious hour for the marriage ; the Vannan makes the big ovens fur cooking 
rice in bJTmetal or copper vessels {plate vi, fig. 3); and the Paraja brings thu 
basketry receptacles in which qittnddci of rice and snacks are carried fur serving. Each 
of the above prisons to-np_ ruling with the Irava celebrant of (he marriage, must be of his 
village ; it is only if he permits another man of the same from another village can 
deputise for him. Fur his services, each of them is paid in kind many rimes the price of 
the articles suppl cd by him. What is thus giv v n is noi regarded as wages, but simply as 
his nghr/' his traduioiud share. No one who can afford to be libci^l grudges paying 
these village fancriowaes amply, since d is piling them and making them grumble ur 
complain after the marriage means* a great loss of kudos. But here again, had economic 
conditions of a great majority of the Iravus in industrial and suburban villages have made 
it difficult for them to meet the multitudinous obligations involved in employing thou* village 
functionaries* So they resort to buying cheap articles from the and dispense with 

the traditional services of the artisans and others, who arc given only «Qfi:c food. The ptiorcr 
sections ars forced to drop these old customary forms of co-operation on account of their 
poverty, hut among the educated rich of the urban areas, in moat insurices, jt is the growing 
money sense, and the love of economy that accounts fur their Jack of attention to inter-caste 
Co-ope ration. The tendency is for all the customary services to be replaced by wage labour. 
And when economic exchange is substituted for social obligation there will be nothing left 
to hold these various com in uni tics together. The co- operative links are snapped, so to say* 
and castes cease to have common interests. 
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CHAPTER IV—KINSHIP AND MARRIAGE. 


Ram*ge, Clan ani> Illam. 

In this chapter we shall study the nature of the more intimate forms of iottT-relatioo- 
thip between members of the Irava community based on descent, sea, marriage, and common 
residence. The last plays an important part both in reality and according to native formula¬ 
tion, for their saying run* : M An enemy, near you, ls more useful in times of distress than 
a friend fhy man-jag*) far away . 11 Petty quarrel* are forgotten in times of need and crisis, 
and neighbours rush to each other's aid Death, for example is an occasion for reconcilia¬ 
tion. The desire to have one 1 * relatives nearby induces men to marry within a narrow radius 
of their own village. Fellow villagers are referred to as the persons who M bury you when 
you are dead . 11 Men of one’s own caste must do that, otherwise “ you are dragged and 
buried like a dog.'* A* children, they all play together, some of them go to the same Fanijt* 
kar p * {Kaniyaivs) u writing house ” as schools arc called, and m adult* they work together 
each contributing hts mite to the common aermucs. They quarrel, of course, but reconci¬ 
liation follows naturally, for which many opportunities arc provided, the occasions of death 
or marriage or calamities being the commonest ones. When an individual or family grows 
more prosperous, envy is roused, but to counterbalance it there is always the happy feeling 
that there is someone to whom they can appeal in times of need, and such help is seldom 
denied. The spatisl tie transcend* (he limits of caste ; it ii as though the very fact 
that the villagers have drawn their nourishment from the same soil and had their early 
associations w p ith the same act of things, gave them a claim on one another. 


Families have always names known as u house names/* A man's ** house name '* 
is prefixed to bis personal namc t is used on the occasion of his marriage, in documents, and 
in ordinary conversation. A man is proud to belong to wh*( is called an " ancient.loroedd 11 
*\r, a clan well-known for a Long time. 

The 


house names if in village M,.,are 

IJkruAe rcjme. 

listed below 

■ 

NumWa in the imp 

(1} Amhuli 

... 
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B j. 59. 60 
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Of the ten bruise name*,, the la*t belong to in insignificant tub-caste, Malayan, and 
as they arc a part of a group helringing to the neighbouring village* need not be taken into 
account here. The remaining nine are all linked either by descent or marriage. Most 
of the ancestors of the present villagers came and settled here within the last 150 yean and 
have their ancestral “ toot-stocks " as they call them, in villages three or four miles to the 
north. It was the extension of the coconut cultivation that brought them here with the 
Nayart. Families with similar house names occur, therefore, in those ancestral localities* and 
the great grandfathers of the present generation of in habitants used to maintain contact with 
themt They used to meet annually for the celebration of the rituals (Afl/aer) for the serpent 
gods of the open-air family shrines. But later the interest in such celebrations, and even 
the memory of the kinship tic were lost. They no longer observed death pollution, which 
is an index of kinship. Hut the common name still links them. For the large loose group, 
only nominally related at present in ihc manner just shown, I propose to apply the term 
11 din/ 1 which* for reasons given elsewhere can be regarded as the appropriate translation 
for the Malaya lam word taraxad} To the kinship group® linked by descent and ritual 
associations incidental to kinship, such as the Amhadi 11 house lp the term ramage 5 suggested 
by Dr Raymond Firth aptly applies. The five pint fa mil it** (Kudumham) in the Amhadi 
rimage regard themselves as one Vidu (or -4 house **). If any child of this ramage is asked 
for his ” house name," out comes the answer *' Amhadi,” The second *' house name/ 1 
Ayinipjllj, labels six joint families, but they belong to two different ramages, that do not 
voluntarily observe kinship obligation?. In their case it was not a qu return rif distance and 
lack of interest bringing about an involuntary fission in rh^ ramage {hereby making it into 
the looter clan. The members of this ramagL' quarrelled about three generations ago when 
one party refused 10 partake in the rituals when death took place in th* other, but instead* 
had parallel ceremonies performed independently. They had a common serpent shrine, 
whirh was a bo * p divided* 1 , the process consisting in a lamp being lighted from the old 
shrine* and placed in the newly prepared shrine The whole process of fission of a ramage 
into two is known by the expression M dividing the serpent and the coconut frond the 
latter being used in death rituals (see Chapter VII), Though the two sections cf a divided 
ramage cease to have common domestic rituals and feasts, yet they continue to us r relation¬ 
ship terms as though they were of still one group and marriage between them is impossible. 
A dan is a* cxngammts as a ramsgc^? A man may, however, talk familiarly with a clan 
sisler, which he may not do with a sister of hi® ramage, Extending the tree simile used by 
Dr Firth* a ramage is in the present instance a cutting transplanted from the original kinship 


1 A. of Mutituir," M»dr» Mwrum Bulletin, II, 4, p. 3^ Hittn tiuiakceJ iorau£ 

« "joint fady.” 

1 In " IFe, If* Titnpx*." 
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ITW, The fission of a ramage is, as we have seen, natural or artificial, but more often the 
former, the latter being exceptional as in the case just described. 

We shall nut deal at any length with Iravan 4i chut" since it* importance in practical 
life is only in so far u it serve* to regiilaie marriage, and the clan name*, to remind people 
of the possible kinship in the past. Clan names, are seldom dropped, though to differentiate 
the various ramages, they fluty become double barrelled* as for example, Ayinipalli Chulli* 
paramhil, the first being the dan name, the second the ramage name. 

The meanings of some of the *' house names " as far as they can be made out are of 
interest. Ayinipalli means “ the house made of the Aytni tree (Artocarp&t hirsuta) ; 
Etakkad, the jungle between M ; Karutcdath^ “ black place 11 ; Pcrumpalli, “the big 
house * P ; Vadasseri, u the northern village ,'* It appears that these names were not for¬ 
tuitous, but had definite connotation*. Some probably arose because of rhe situation of the 
house, others from the naiuic of the house, or it* location near some landmark ; and yet 
others from die name of some remarkable individual*. 

The Ira vas of village M,,*art patrilineal, They are aware of the differences in the form 
of marriage, inheritance and descent between themselves, and their main lineal neigh bourn* 
the Niyari. They are, most of them, not aware of the matrilineal principle that used once 
to regulate their marriage. The Iravas of each of the temtoria] subdivisions had several 
matrilmcally inherited Ultim (or Afifyom). 1 A man should not marry a woman of the sunt 
fftajn as that to which he belonged, as she was to be regarded as hi* u sister in the Mam.'* 
Now Very few people remember their Mams, nor is anyone particular about checking them 
at ihe time of marriage. Mam is an old Malayalam word meaning “ house ia ; now it 
particularly means the house of a Brahmin, though in poetry it is used for any kind of house* 
f.f, irr-Mam for “ the hut in which a pregnant woman is secluded for delivery '* For the 
matrilmc*] Iravas, the iUam meant a further extension of the mat n lineal clan. But, for the 
patrilineal Ira van, it complicated the situation considerably, It meant to them that for 
marriages they had to exclude the patrilineal kin of the father, and the matrilmeal kin of the 
mother The iilam was thus a concession to the bilateral principle in kinship reckoning. 
As long is people cared for it p it should have excluded the mother 1 * matrihneal kin from 
being married- But for a patrilineal people, with patrilocal marriage, the maintenance of 
a matrilinea] record must have been rather difficult. The mother 1 * matriLineal kin, namely 
her mother 1 * sisters' daughter*, her sisters 1 daughter* and so on, lie dispersed over a vast 
area. It was a mailer of dkprrsal by marriage. Tile common Mam name was the only 
remembrancer of matrilineal kinship. People in practice cere now to avoid only such matri- 
lineal kin in marriage, u they can recollect. Thu gradual disappearance of iUam exogamy, 
I should regard as a natural change in culture not forced on a people by outside influence*. 
It is an example of cultural atrophy 


1 Ktnyom m * dtf iviiivt HUdniAg 1 house." 
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For their historical interest alone, I give below a list of rffairtf* 


North Malabar, 


1 Bivukka fa fruit ?). 

7 Patayinkuti (fighters' house). 

l Kinnin kutj (? house}. 

S PulUoni E?). 

3 Kotik kahti (fowl-kg'he). 

9 TaUkkrttan (hud*hill-he). 

4 Marian kuri (sky-house), 

J 10 Tenankuti (? housed 

5 NdJjkka (fruit of Pkyilantkm emhkta). 

n Vufeffi (name of a big tank ?)* 

b Parakka (a fruit ?). 

12 Velakkimkuti >j bright* house ?). 

JVasn —-Kmi imH the ihqve umci aui n* " 

house • or " hjui/ fe 


+ 

Central Area. 

1 Abm paUi {Ftnw (?J house). 

*$ Kunna (hill). 

3 Arnst. 

lb Manual. 

j Ay ini (/frfkfffv Ai>i ula). 

37 MangaJa (a Brahmin viJ-jge), 

4 Anri 

aM Maramaat- 

5 Arikkara {* bank). 

29 Nefumpura (long h®uac] 

b Chstttnat- 

30 Ola (palm frond]. 

7 Chrfnbrjnudanim. 

3 1 Farsmba (compound) - 

S Che ray i (name of village). 

1 2 hvi (Marionette), 

9 Chettana, 

33 

10 Chirrini. 

34 RanUncheH (second village). 

II C hi tram pal li (picture-house 

35 Tckkiniyedat (in the place of the southern 

it Chora (blood). 

room). 

13 Ehmcheri. 

36 Tirutti (island]. 

14 Kakkjd. 

37 TuYVadaiQ. 

15 Kants. 

3# l r ltaia (inside). 

t6 Kintanuien (a village). 

39 VltL 

*7 Kanuyam. 

4 u Yatakkiniyedat {m the place of the Bouthero 

iS Kavandi. 

room). 

19 Kadi (grove). 

4 l Viyi* 

10 Kamtta (black )* 

42 Vella (white). 

31 Kirakkiniyedst (eastern-mini-placeJ + 

43 Yelli (silver). 

it Kotayat. 

44 Ydtini. 

aj Kotts (fort). 

45 Vetti (mastic of 1 tree! 

34 Kunta. 



Sf?uth*tM Tra&antm, 

j MuttilUm. 3 Miyymit illam (a village), 

l Cbori illam. 4 Matampi Dlim, 

(I am told that among the Chinaar caste of Tinncvdly District these tliam names are found*] 
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Tbi. tut U not exhnuKive. bur it .ho*, th.t they n< more numeruu. th.n *» believed 
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y P r tibiae In North Mihbir, where it was «ftid thit thefe are only eig X 

“ 73^S. I^Wfo^nt Umidtoh.ve.rfd bin, the. eh, %*&*>» 

JUm, I b».e toedI «elv« t ■? formolrfio. T.Ukkorun 

SL.’srtiSir £ -*• — - -—^—• 

Nfannat and Cherayi ranking High* 

Soothem Tixvxncece, «h of the 6m. three ill— U believed to •'"..peorh.- 

chxrxetcetecic r.mmon to .«■» member.. ArU.oem.ie be.ring «»»• >*• 1 
ZZZ Ac eccond ; M«». the third The --d Mmmpt, -huh » the M me rfd* 

fourth ilkm, means " the attendant* of a feudal thief. 

I h.ve no douh. the. dome HIM were el.n «• cl . by-gone period. 
remembered « regulate ennpaty. The ~n«., by long u,e. b.ve undergone 
,0 that It » difficult no* to find out their true meaning*. 

nntiff rtf the operation of the rule of til am exogamy. 
Only one “"’T* £himkkrf eeluh. North MaUUr). told 

My iniormenr. an old «o~» o( £"•“» * ^ ^ 3 *^. 

me that years ago a man knmtn to her matr 

f3rt lhat hc had violated the rule discovered afar about hve year* oy wm 

, h , f . . Thg. ■' ddera " of the Village ordered him to relinquish h.* wife aitd 

tL .tit be rtled ,oT. Social ,»n«L. -eh » .be .i.bdm^l o. .be ngb. 

‘jsszsss- ii=-25SiSSis 

correctness, I have not included these m the list- 

T . ij-_ .. of Nttnb Malabar used occasionally to admit men to the aupenof tllam,. 

Mam ; hence the common saying. If you nave n» , 

Insss^TAsSSSss: 

r-'TS’ir- rr.'" ^ " 

ill ami, a kind of Mis-d clan*, embodying once an act.ve P ^ P .. 
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recipriol obligations. When economic conditions are cuf, these obligations are fulfilled* 
but the grinding poverty of most of the IftVfts at present makes them care little for the kin¬ 
ship duties except of the mrat pressing kind. Larger groupings such a* the clan are of 
significance to the rkh, among whom kinship ties are maintained intact for lunger periods 
and for several generation*, while among the poor, there are economic litiimii-jn* placed in 
the way of conserving remote kinship. 

Kinship m Action, 

A clo*?r examination of kinship configuration can be made in concrete sociological 
situation* such as the death of an important member of the caste. The impact of death 
■ends its vibration* in all directions m (he community, and cxcilei within it responses that 
reveal the irawt iniimaic aspect* of kinship tie* An observer, not at all acquainted with the 
actors in the tearful drama following death, if he is somewhat familiar with the culture of 
the people can easily make out the nature of the relationship of each of the individuals in 
the 41 dcath'houpc M {i.r - 1 the house where dt-aih hss taken place) with the deceased person. 
In the confusion that rages about the corpse till its burial* the observer's attention wjlj be 
mainly distracted by the Wild wailmg of the woman, but he will not fail to observe that the 
widow, mother or the eldest daughter covers her head when coining out of the room where 
the body Iks, All the village artisan* have already been told off to their respective duties 
by the elderly men who have come in. The Yunnan is digging the 41 cremation pit 14 (if it 
is a cremation), the Pana has been sent with messages to ail re la Live*, the dead man's 
sisters, daughters, and his relatives-in-latv. Till their arrival, the cremation or burial cannot 
take place* but population* are vigorously made in the meanwhile. As no cooking or eating 
is permitted in the ** death-house NJ the small children ate taken out and fed at a neighbour's* 
The men ind women of the Village come in, and as each woman joins the wailing group the 
cry grow* in volume, “ To see death p> (r\*., visit the mourners) is a sacred duty imposed 
by common residence, Kikiv^ by marriage bring gift* of betel Laves and tobacco, quan¬ 
tities of which will be required to be given to the large number of visitors, The men remain 
outside on the verandahs, w hik the women remain in with the body, by which a lighted 
Ump is ktpt continuously burning from the moment of death. It is the duty of the eldest 
daughter to watch this lamp (“ the shadow lamp 4, ) p replenish it with oil and renew the wicks 
and on the conclusion of the mourning, the lamp become* hers* and if *he is married she 
can take it with her to her husband's house. In wailing, the women show the intensity of 
their grief by heating their Waits tvith both their hand*, and by wild exc Urn at urn. In case 
there i* no genuine sorrow, or if the sorrow' is affected* ihe people who watch the mourning 
make comments later on. ** Her wailing was not honest, she was beating her breast care¬ 
fully, w so runs a common form of comment The widow of the dead man uses endearing 
terms of address, which she doc* not utc in public on other occasions- She may be heard 
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to say " My lump of gold, my gold* I have Wn deceived (by Fate). Oh, Cod of Death, 
have you no eyes ? What refuge have I and my young ones ? M KlJrrly women of the 
village try to console her and say, Bf Look at me, I am a widow When the 4 quantity of 
rice allotted to us ia exhausted 1 everyone of us has to go," 

When the ceremonies begin, several cere mo mu I names are used to designate sections 
m the assembly of cute men in the u death house.'* The brat person who begins his ritual 
activities is the inangan t who should belong to a 4t house h * that is absolutely unrelated to 
the u houae ’* of the dead person. The word inangan means "friend, 11 The inangan 
assists the barber priest in arranging the rnateriali for the funeral rituals (tee chapter VII). 
He swathes the dead body in the shroud, and cuts olf a piece of it (later called *tthum r 11 rem¬ 
nant ") and gives it to the urn (who is the chief mourner) who should have it on him at ill 
times ; on every subsequent day, he has to be in attendance to assist in the daily rituals ; 
the inangatu, m. p the wife of the inangan assists at the rites performed by women ; on the 
anniversary of the death, he is made to represent the spirit of the deceased and is ritually 
fed. Other functions' of the inangan on the occasion of old fashioned marriages also had 
better be stated here. He accompanies the marriage procession, and in the ritual creation 
of the marriage " tie *\ he throws grains of rice on the head of the groom and bride, and 
touching their heads one after the othcr^ declares them man and wife of such and such a 
M house " Two 44 houses M act as inangaru mutually, yet if later they happen to be con* 
nected by marriage, both of them have to look for new inangam. In the case of Tandans 
or local heads of Iravas, they will not officiate as inangant^ since it involves work which will 
demean them. 

The inangan shares the characteristics of a priest temp orarily particularly during death 
ceremonies. When the immediate kith and kin of the deceased person are stunned by the shock 
of their calamity, by the institution of the inangan, they are saved from the unpleasant duty 
of collecting and preparing the materials for the rites. The relatives by nUiViagc ffran- 
dhukkal) are guests in the village, and so, are not expected to work. Whik the kin mourn, 
the caste men of the village prepare for the disposal of the dead body. The feast on the first 
day of mourning is at the expense of (he ton-in-law of the deceased man* if he has a married 
daughter, or by the relatives of his daughter-in-law. The cooking b again done by villager!, 
unrelated to the moumen, m the latter are busy with the rituals. Thr patrilineal relative* 
of the deceased are now known as puhMSr (t,*,* fi those who observe death pollution ”) 
imqn| whom are included all the relatives not only of the man's own 44 house M but also 
of others, It is only the agnatic relatives of the dead man’s own 14 house ” (/« hakkdf) 

1 £k in itcidmol death dr dratb by tarttry, ebr belief n that every penofk d 1 ** when thr quantity r*f Prod *rt 
*p4Tt HP hi* **urt by Ofld fru* bwn cinwiKi. Th* m ibcjcI *mi mwf nl #xf?revuaK the f*ml j*E< nation Umt finch man * 
«ptfi at Id* rit predc*imc4. 

1 Fci other iletiili about mangan arming other onto 
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that observe death tabus to the full extent. Among these latter all the p.-opte older than 
the deceased do not nuke the daily oblations, though they observe the tabus for the thirteen 
days of mourning. Among the bandhukkat are included the dead man's sisters’ sons who 
observe death tabus and offer oblations. 



Situation of total and kntthip group: at death. 

or of 

SnhahAar m>J other 

or 

IlUftIRh. 

rckAaW*. 

{«! Belonging to other rentage* 
agnatienliy linked to the dead 
irun 

Psirtilt pollution. 


General hdp 

m s**hikiur- 

(r) No pollution Econo¬ 


{■) Older men. Only pollution. 
No uhU twine. 

mic contribution*, 

Inangan - 

(2) Younger men. including sons. 

{*/) Siiteii children. PoHu* 

Kintal assistance. Pollution and oblations. 

Trees of I Iouseholds 

lion 1 and i>bla.d<mi. 


The kinship situation described in the fuelling paragraphs pertains to the patrilineal 
central area. In the " ntatrijinc&l " north and south, the dead man's roatii lineal kin take 
the leading places O) and (6), hi* sister’s children Jed by the eldest take the place (6), * in the 
abuve table. Whereas, in the " patrilineal " area, the sons lead in the ritual, in (lie " mati- 
lincat areas the sisters sons take the most prominent part, 1 hi* is in conformity with 
the main lineal inheritance and descent followed in the latter places. S> here a man inherits 
not his father’s “ house name " but his mother’s, marriage being mostly patrifocal, the 
w-dc live* with her husband, but on his death, she and her children have to return to their 
mauilineal "house" and live undtir the protect ion of the mothei’s brother (ammaman). 
The grown-up sons may, especially if they happen to belong to rich families, return to their 
“ house " earlier to assist the mothcv’i; brother in the management of the property, which 
later they have to take sole charge of. Thus in a mairiltneiil household, a man usually has 
his own wife and children, as lempriraty residents, and his widowed sister* and their children 
as permanent residents. The legs! subordination of the femur to the latter is reflected, a* 
we have ju*t seen, at the time of the d-aaih ritual;. 

The personnel of a 1 pair, lineal family in the centre! area is of a mo.c permanent 
character, aince the children inherit the father’s house and property, and the mother conti¬ 
nues to live with them even after she is widowed. If widowed early in life, she muy either 

1 The ettser's rtiiMr™ «rv ctempfd »iih tht-ii Uthrr'i •fctis*. itttueh thr> Oiculd U uodn iht «~.-t „ui»r» 

•Cl i IK &J 111 lilt i :lkiak. 
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involves con suable shifting and moving about. I«IW women some aecurtty. ^ 

We have seen above that the chief difference in the kinship action m the patn- 
lineal** and “ matrilineal *’ area* li» in ,he brought 

»*.7-* ht -r “z ~.h-~w w.- 

out so dearly when a superficial examination is mauc 
visit a few households and list their innate*. 

/. Patrilintal area, Horn* No, j <r« oiUoge mop), 

4 -«»*»- \ ■*• *. ,,d w,fe *" 

ft 8 Third son and his wife and child ; he i* a toddy upper. 

9 Fourth son, a boy at school. 
io An unmarried daughter. 

. « v,. . Hu wife and his mother used to quarrel. The 

The eldest son lives « house N ^4 . :f ^ _ ldcd t0 hi. wife's per.ua. ion 

villagers thought that he was a ^ ^dow has si* daughters, all of 

to partition the cam ™“ ^ a a widow herself, but she has grown- 

them married except the daughter is marned to two 

W —V- U,'. JL >.. . . a. - — 

£Tj^£T3i— — - a™*- — ” ^ " 

experience in getting married. 

77, Patrilineal area. Polyandrout ' ho tut. 

Two brother* (farmers). 


i-i 

3-4 

S 

6 8 


l wo nrainn* 

Their children by the firs* common wife who died. 

Their second common wife. 
v .„ Their children by the second wire. 

TV bo. he,. «M .. V„ . «— «*. TV, .o ™*. 
™. fi..< wife ..I! V u-eeeed for if « h.ve 

' koiKt." 


“ Our children by 


III Patrilineal art a. Poiyandrom 

boy; .heir .« **_ •« beeo -«k* ™T 
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5 Second son; spint his youth it a labourer in Colombo, and returning, did 
not marry, but joined in a polyandrous partnership with his elder brother 

6-7 Third £<m and his wife, 

8 A married sister, but as her husband it in Ceylon, she lives with her father and 
brothers, only visiting her husband's house very rarely. 

wife of the iIdeal son, a masterful personality, though subject to occasional fits of 
madness is tlic real mistreat of the household ; her two husbands and the other women 
«if the household show grual regard for her. In her own " paternal" house she had teen 
better days as a young girl, and reverses in fortune had nude her many beneath her station 
in life. 

IV. Mainlined area in Trow a wore. 

i-a Father and mother (rich family, owns several coconut garden*). 

3 First daughter.; married to a judicial officer in the Travancore State Service. 
Marriage sterile. 

4-5 Second daughter; married to an employee in the postal department, who lives 
with bis wife WMier parents. 

(A third daughter ran away wit h an Iravi of low statu*. The father being an old aristo' 
crit could nut brook the idea of her marrvmg him.) 

These daughters arc light brown in completion and have fine feature*, and *0 were 
able to get men in Government service, prized very much in the marriage market at 
husband*. 

V . Matrtlitteal area in Travancore , 

1-2 Father and mother (rich coir merchant). 

3-6 Second daughter and her children. 

7 The husband of the tecond daughter ; spends most of his time here, 

8 Son at college. 

9 Daughter at college, 

10-H Smaller children. 

13 Sister's daughter of 1 (she is a bo brother’s daughter of 2). 

The eldest daughter is married to a rich business man near by and live* with him, calling 
on her parents frequently to help her mother. 

The father of 1 (who i* also the mother's brother of his wife) lives in a separate house 
with his daughter’s children (who are orphan*); one of the three, a sickly girl 13 living with 
her mother’s brother.' The other two are boy*, one employed a* a clerk in Travancore 
State Service and ihe other a atudent. According to the old law, these boys had a right to 
half tty self-acquired property of their maternal uncle 1 but recent legislation has put an 
end to t(. 
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VI. Malriiinral Area, North Malabar* 

I Father, a relited judicial officer, 
a-ti Mother end four children. 

7 -g A widowed risler and her two ions. 


71 


One ha* another sister* an old widow, bui she lives with her own son. An elder brother 
of one, u an old bjtehrlur, comparatively poor, and wasted Ids life in bad company. The 
responsibility of supporting the widowed sister, and her son* and of educating them has 
fallen on one. The eldest of the two buys, S, wanted to marry the eldest daughter of t 
but the wife said, 14 Already we have a heavy burden. Murrying my daughter to him means 
miking it heavier " ft may be mentioned casually that the inducement for a man to give 
hi* daughter in marriage to his sister* son is present only if he is heir to riches to be matri- 
lincally inherited. If he has no ancestral property worth the name* but only self-acquired 
property, marrying hi* daughter to his sister's son strengthen* the latter’s claims on hjm_ 

A cursory glance through the above list is enough to show that the households are more 
or less alike whether they are 41 matrilineal 141 or fJ patrilineal " Unmarried sisters remain 
with their brothers in both. The real difference is in the matter of widowed women, the 
contrast being shown in the first and last household*. 


Stresses ant> Strains on Familv Tif* 

The tendency for brother a to live together is greater in agricultural families than m the 
families of workers, or salaried employees. In agriculture a good deal of co-operation is 
necessary and it la advantageous for brothers to work together. Common residence, poly¬ 
andry and (evirate are linked together. The bed rock of Irava joint family must have been 
the economic advantages of common residence and co-operative work. Such advantage* are 
the least in mainly industrial villages. As soon as the eldest son is married, the introduction 
of a stranger into the household disturbs the old freedom and ease in the relationship within 
the family. These difficulties are overcome to some tstent by the daughter-in-law being 
entirely subordinated 10 her husband's mother. In industrial villages where her earning 
p:>wer is as good as that of any other member, she finds it irksome, to be in a position of 
subordination. Then there is the problem of accommodation in small huts of the poorest, 
and so among this class of people marriage is soon followed by the setting up of a new house¬ 
hold. It is among pnrpcrfied people that the branching of a household is postponed to 
later dates. Two or three married brothers may continue to live together under the same 
roof as long as the father {in patrilineal “ houses “) is alive to supervise the management of 


1 Ttic ml hundred per cent mutriUraml p«vf? ot Mrishar «v tin Nayer* ot the cmii«] m*A Muihcrn dmaxm* 
vmg whom mdrr «ath htamcfodld, I hr itwttdltttt*! kin Arc fiMJiuJ. SUfti^E tl IttaLfiluCal. the wtf* Hid children 

P*yrn£ visiti, Ofi mr* occ*iioci* wily, to the Tnm'm " houM," 
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the household They have to pool their income and the wives hare to work under the super¬ 
vision of the mother, A joint family where wvcral married brother* live in peace and con¬ 
cord under one roof, with the eldest brother at the head, without the quarrel# and bickerings, 
wm the Irav* ideal of " family” Hfc P and it remains true of the people today with the 
exception of those most ** advanced people ** who want to have the English type of Family 
life, Same of the more substantial agriculturists and businessmen are able to maintain the 
ideal form of joint family, but there are various elements of dash m such a household. The 
mother-in-law ha# certain traditional notions of her own authority over her daughter-in-law* 
and the remembrance of her own period of nonage under her mother-m-taw. She allots 
work to the women in the household, her unmarried daughters and her daughter#-in-law 
(die latter described a# " women who have been brought in ” P though the relationship term 
for them is ,N marumakol M| )* To her own daughters she gives only light work, forcing the 
daughter-in-law to slave day and night* ao that in the early stages of their life in a joint family 
*■ the women who have been brought in " form a united party, with their mother-in-law 
and sister#-in-taw* [nit fin) as their common enemy. The native expressions " ammfiyi 
amma pot” and " mtHIn par “* mean respectively, the #i mother - in-laws (ms) rancour * 
and si net-in-la w'a rancour ,* 1 The domestic quarrels in poorer families centre ah-tit 

the distribution of food. The mother-in-law is often accused of not giving her daughter- 
in-law enough to eat- An extreme case that I heard was that of a woman who was starved 
in tb* night for nearly three year# by her mother-in-law. She used to cat the crutlc rice 
gruel that ww given to the cattle late in the night. One night her husband saw her eating 
the stuff when he went to Look at the cattle in the shed. He was painfully surprised, for she 
had not at all complained to him about his mother's cruelty. The next night when his 
mother served him hia supper as usual, the son refused to eat, saying, M There is a person 
here who has been eating only the food that is given to the cattle* I don’t want to eat any¬ 
thing at night hence forward/* The father heard the whole story and was very much pleased 
with his daughter-in-law'fl forbearance and patience. ie She has by her patience shown that 
■he it interested in the ,+ house "* She could have gone away instead of suffering here. 
She wanted to be here, she did not complain/* Saying this, the old man, it is said, handed 
her the keys, which meant she became the mistress of the house* in the place of her 
mother-in-law. 

In a quarrel between his wife and hi# mother, filial duty requires that i man should 
support his mother. Even if he feels that hi# mother is in the wrong, a young married man is 
reluctant to take hit wife’s side actively, though he may do so later. The mother’s 
complaint will he* " My son has got a wife, He thin ks no more of his mother who carried him 


1 The rtocts] scheme of rvliLiuruhip linw, chmge* m ihri* lilt md kiiuhip ntutudcH *rc ilvribed in my (Hp*r 
cfl Yaja/ij (ap. tit). 
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ten months in her abdomen. Hu wife'* people have charmed him away. That 1 daughler- 
of-a-dog my daughter-in-law, she ha* been ottering “ pillow-*pdla *’ (the equivalent of 
■ curtain-lecture*') in hia ear* against me.” To admit that one is under the influence of 
a woman, though she be one's wife, is a shame, so in the case of assertive sons, the mother- 
in-law tyranny will lead to the establishment of new households ; in other cases it may lead 
to a divorce, preceded by her husband's ” taking her back ” to her paternal " b«u« ”• 

Jo the «" of a man marrying his mother's brother's daughter, there is the likelihood 
of the 41 mother-in-law’s rancour ” being mitigated by the fact that the mother-in-law and 
the daughter-in-law are more closely related. When two mm have “ exchanged ” their 
sisters, the mother.-,n-law in both the M house.” have to be very careful, lest thi 
repel eussiona of the tyranny in one place are felt at die other abo. This is the reason for 
ttw UftpftpulaJity B^ch marriage. 

It should not be understood that mothers-in-law are always tyrants and the daughters- 
in-law meelc sufferer*. In many caret they get on smoothly, and in other cares, the mother- 
in-law may be reduced to a portion of subordination to the daughter-in-law when the latter 
has established herself in her husband's confidence. The son pension# off the unwilling 
mother and hands over the control of his household to his wife. 

Mothers are as a rule more interested in their daifgfccr s children than in their son ■ 
children. They ire always eager that daughters who have been married out of the house 
should be pleased with gifts sent them, that they should be in vited periodically to spend long 
holidays in their parental home. The more a mother'* concern for her daughter*, the greater 
worry and expense for her sons and daughters-in-law. Widowed mother* are found, in the 
majority of instances, slicking to the youngest son, as he is usually the laat to marry. 

When the father and mother, especially the former, are no more, the joint family, which 
strictly speaking should be called a multiple family, has leas cohesive force within it. The 
eldest'aon steps into the father's place a* the head of the family, and if favourable dreum- 
stances exist. such as sufficient ancestral wealth for comfortable living and a long fraternal 
tradition, he may he abU to maintain the multiple family intact- But in most cares where such 
initial advantages are not prerent, there i. the desire for self-acquisition and unwillingness to 
pool individual incomes. Every individual wants to sec his own children w« 11 provided for. 
Under old pre-British ecnomie conditions, the brothers in a multiple family had almost the 
same kind of work to do and, barring minor individual differences, each contributed equal 
ahare to the common income. But with the expansion of the economic field, the difference 
in the earnings betwtfen brothers became considerable enough to upset the old system of 
domestic economy. The man who earn* more, frels that he ha* a right to keep part of it 
for himself, to I* sp:»t on his wife and children. Even if the brother is self-sacrificing 
enough to forego his claim to his income, bis wife may not agree to it. Native opinion is 
estretmly clear on this l**l point, for it is said, " Four '* kudumat" (men'* tufts of hair) 
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will get on together, but not four ' mud is ' (women's tufts of hair) " which means, it ia easier 
for a few men to get on amicably under one roof than for an equal number of women, 
The fraternal disagree menu that we hear of arise out of quarrels over the distribution of 
their incomes, contributions to the common feasts and celebrations, the manner of meeting 
the expense* of the marriage of sister* who were not married when the father was alive. The 
law is not clear on many of these points, e g ,, should a younger brother who was not earning 
at the time of a sister ’b marriage pay hit share when he begins to earn filer on t Custom 
and common sense say that he need not, but in suits that come up before civil courts in 
Makbar such moot p >inta arc raised Differences in the income of brothers, and diversity 
of occupations coupl.-d with the growing anxiety to provide for one’s children lead to the 
break up of the patrilineal pint family. 

■ 

In practice, it is usual for the eldest son to separate first from the partnership, and then 
for the others to follow him when they have s growing family. The result is that the youngest 
son is very often left with the parents in the ancestral house, 

In those pjrts of Malabar where fracas still practice polyandry, and several brother* 
have a common wife, many of the economic factors that lead to the disruption of the joint 
family are Jess active, but their fraternal unity breaks to pieces on the rock of sexual jealousy, 
the inhibition of which is removed by the new education and new views on sexual relation¬ 
ship {see section on Polyandry, p q f J. 

The tendency for the disruption of the joint families has meant further difficulties for 
the women among the patrilineal Irav M . Formerly, widowed or unmarried sisters were 
glidly supported by their brothers, but living » separate familiei, none of them feel it their 
individual responsibility ami try to shirk it. Similarly it ha* increased the dependence of 
the married woman on her husband, as she cannot look for the traditional support that once 
brothen used Id give to divorced sisters. 

Now, coming to the matrilmcal joint family of the Iravas, usually described along with 
that of other castes of Malabar, such as the Nayara as ” indivisible" and as " the most 
pci feet fotm of joint family ", we have already seen that it contained i„ jt. wry organist, on 
the seed of it* disruption, the dash between the legal heira of a man and hi* own children. 
The head of a matrilincaj family (the mother’s brother, karanauatt) had dictatorial powet* 
and could alienate the family property as he liked. To remove him from Hi. office „ the 
manager of ihe household would have meant long litigation. The wife of the karanav cut 
iammayi) is inlcicsted to scrape together as much Wealth as she can while her husband •» 
alive, as she and her children have to leave for their own « house ’* on h» death. When the 
nutiilinc.il law was woiLing in its unmodified manner, the self-acquired property of a man 
lapsed to his matrilines] heirs on his death, if he did not take care to give it to his children. 
It was a curious state of-affairs, and many people wonder bow such a system managed to 
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survive tft long as it ha* don*_ In one of the most popular ballads of North Malabar, the 
old father of the hero, when asking hb son to take hb cousin as hi* assistant in a fencing 
match, stay** 4 * I made no distinction between you, my son«Nnd Ch*ndu t my sister's son. 
When feeding you both u children, I placed one of you on either of my thigh* You can 
trust him, he will never deceive you/* But the cousin had an old grudge against the hero* 
who had stood, tome years ago, in the way of his marrying Urmi Archa, hii (the heroe’a) 
brave sister and bo he did deceive the hero. The strength of the matrilineal tradition was to 
strongly ingrained in the older generation of Irava* that they had learnt to have equal love 
for their own and sister s children. Even in these degenerate days* it is not difficult to find 
matrilineal Ir&vaa staving for the sake of their listers and their children The maintenance 
of the prestige of the 4 * house #l w*t a duly cherished by the heads of these joini families. 
Public opinion would have condemned a man who had fleeced his matrilineal heLre to give 
hi* wife and children mure than what was customary*—-food and clothing when they lived 
with him, and clothing only, if they weft in their own M house " When it became the 
fashion to give children an English education, which was costly in the higher grades, the 
question arose as to who should bear the expense, the father or the mothers brother, and i 
new custom was almost established that giving higher education was the duly of the father. 
Meanwhile, a* the result of the new cg(«niric attitude that had been developing, the 
craae few acquiring private property 1 while remaining manager* of joint families, seems to 
have spread ; public opinion began to swing to the other extreme, namely, that the children 
of one** own kins claimed one’s attention and mean* before everything else. When the 
restraining force* of tradition weakened, the love for one’* own children asserted itself 
ruinously to the interests of the matrilineal family, 

The intensity of the clash between the maternal uncle and bis heir* am be bait under¬ 
stood from the number of murder* it has led to. Sisters* children have often put away an 
uncle by strangling him. Actual fights between sons and nephewg arc more numerous. 
Just one illustration will serve to ebrify the problem : Kariveljur i* a very backward^ rural 
village in North Malabar, on the borderline between the Mibyabm-speaking and Ksnarese- 
speaking areas. English education ha* left the village almost untouched, there being only 
a couple of English-knowing people among the Irava* there, and these two are the people 
who bring new ideas from ihe towns. [ expected to hear very little of clashes in the m&tri- 
iinesl joint families here. But I heard of a twenty-year old quarrel between two rival auctions 
of relatives, A father gave a coconut garden, eUiniho be hi* private property, to His softs, 
who erected a houac in it, and the father and sonslived there. It was quite near the old 
man a own " house " where hi* widowed sister and her children lived. When the old man 
died, the non* and nephews jointly celebrated the funeral rites. Soon after* the old man** 
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legat hcin wanted that the garden given to the sons should be returned ; they tried 10 pull 
down the house, came to blows, and in the criminal ease that followed, the sons won. 
There was no civil action, which we should think was the natural thing foe* the nephew* to 
have taken, Old custom was t ft the favour of the nephews, but the new traditions which ihe 
judge-made law supported were in the favour of the *ona. So did the former resort to 
customary sanctions, but here again the new law went against them. 

Many have sung paeans m praise of the joint family system as a cooperative social 
unit, the best institution which prevented pauperism and obviated rhe necessity for old age 
pensions in India ; as a school m which ihe growing child received lessons in the way* of com¬ 
munal life ; as a miniature socialist community where equality prevailed in spite of difference* 
in earning capicity. It is admitted that it was suited to the rural economy of India* but not 
to the changing conditions of the modern urban and urbanised areas. So even at the time 
of Maine's writing of the " indivisible + ' joint family of Malabar, they had ceased to be indivi¬ 
sible. Division used to take place among the sister* in the 11 house M into what might be 
called matrilineages Recent legislative enactments have given legit sanction to the grow ing 
custom of jur:itioning to all matrjlineal families esetp: those who register themselves as a 
joint concern A man'* self-acquired property, even if he dies intestate, goes to his children 

according to the new law (Sec chapter on Law). f __ 

The chief factors that have led to the disruption of joint families {economic t^rc) To 
these have to be added other cause* in the realm of rituals and beliefs. Ritual* in which 
all the members of a M house ta have to take part, are luring their importance and significance* 
New education Has imported new ideas of family life* monogamy, etc,, which again haw thdr 
influence on joint family life. Moat people including some ojd men, are glad that the natural 
family life is permitted bj law, hut others feel sorry that the great “ houses " art disappear* 
mg. and with them pri<k of the people in their clan*. Sentiment apart, misnwigcrnent 
of the Kdranayan together with their unwirl dines* as economic unit* ha* ltd to the impover¬ 
ishment of many joint families. A* the legal guardian, the mother's brother, neglected hi* 
heirs, the responsibilities of the father increased. Both these tendencies worked in the 
same direction. Relatives dividing their property would formerly be regarded with contempt, 
Neighbours would say. <fc Tlicy have divided their pots and pant / 1 Now- it is no longer a 
«ha me to ask for one's share and quit from the joint family 

According to some native theorists, matnlineal families originated in response to the 
peculiar needs of the society when, a* during the feudal days, young and middle-aged men were 
called away to fight for their chiefs, and their families had to be left with their closest relatives. 
So even according to native opinion also there is no jusiification for the continuance of an 
obsolete system of family organisation based on mother-right. Among the patrilineal 
Ir*vi* the joint family tradition had never been as strong as among the others, and it* dis¬ 
appearance is not lamented by any one. The Iravas may be regarded as a 1 progressive * 
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society, applying Maine** index of progress, namely, 14 dissolution of family dependency 
and the growth of Individual obligation in its place. 1 ' 1 


Domestic Lift 

The understanding of the domestic arrangement* in an Irava household necessitate* 
a brief description of the houses themselves. Each house stands on its own grounds and it 
often fenced in p access to the enclosure being gained, in the case of the more-Well-to-do 
houses through 11 gsto-house* *\ and in the case of the poorer ones, by a simple stile or 
opening in the fence (plates v; vi ; fig i). In agricultural areas, very near the entrance* 
there is the cattle shed for cow*, buffaloes and bullocks ; there may be a shed for keeping 
Are wood and a small building for storing paddy. 

The living house varies in size and architecture according to the means at the command 
of the inmates Rich people have double-storied tiled houses, while the pour have low 
thatched hut* with rough clay walla. The door is always smeared with cowdung and polished 
with a roller of granule. The following ia the description of a medium-sissed house of 
N. Malabar. Running all round the bouse is a yard (sinrrum) which is broader usually 
in front. This yard is kept clean by being swept morning and evening and sprinkled with 
water. The yard is important, because all important ceremonies and feasts are held in 
temporary *heds built there. From the yard one steps on to a low outer verandah, It is 
there that the men sit when (hey are at home and receive their friend* or guests. Women 
make use of this put of the house only when the elderly men are away. Through the main 
door, one enters into what is called the 4 * inside verandah +l * This 1* the dining room for the 
men, visitor* and guest*, and by night the sleeping room for the younger boy* and girls. 
At the extreme north there is the kitchen (advkkala) where women work io spend their 
leisure. Adjoining it is another room (on/* Win*) used mainly by the women as a sleeping 
room, store room and reception room. In smaller houses the vadakkina ia usually dispensed 
with. The central room la divided longitudinally into two, the front one, padinn&na, and 
the back one, chayipfru \ the former should never be entered by strangers, and i* used by the 
husband* of the women of the ** house ** when they come on visit*, and at other times, by 
the younger married men ; the latter is used by women during their periods of menstrual 
seclusion and at other times for sleeping, When men who have married from *' the house 
pay visit*, the mile* of ihe house sleep on the verandah, if there is no heavy rain. The 
southern room ffrAKn*) ia generally used by the eldest male of the family, and offerings 
to ancestor* arc made there, ___ 

The bigger house* art built round a central courtyard. In addition to the usual verandah, 
there i* a broad projecting verandah known a* pumukham (" flower-face st )> which serve* 
a* a reception room, The rooms are named 11 eastern room n t 41 southern room '% etc p, 
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according mi they are to the east, south, etc., of the courtyard. The spaejou* rooms round 
the courtyard permit of the house Ik inf able to accommodate a large number of people 
The padinndrra ot 4§ western room ,f is subdivided into three rooms, which acne different 
purpisc* in different localities. The # * southern room ** is used in most areas as the 
<# sacred M room, for offering f<»od to the spirit? of ancestors, and as a sleeping room ; 
the central, a* a strong room for storage, and the northern one u the women's room It u 
the western part of the house that is usually raised when an upper storey i» required. 

In towns and in villages, new types of house* are being built, where it is impossible to 
find any trace of the old plans. But the same word, however, is being used fur the kite her. 
The newer houses are more ventilated, have greater ceiling height and arc* as a rule, more 
artistically conceived, than the old type of houses. 

Tile huts of the poorest have only two rooms, one the kitchen and the other the sitting 
and sleeping room. There is. however, no house that han no verandah in front of it. 

Rich people have wells near the kitchen* so that the women can draw water standing 
in the kitchen. Every one of the larger houses has a bathing tank in a corner of the com¬ 
pound, so that the women can bathe without being seen The poor do not generally have 
wells near by* but liave to go Wm? distance to get water ; so also, they have to bathe in tanks 
where they arc exposed to the gaze of the passers-by and the multitudes of men and women 
who bathe. (Such a tank in a field on the roadside, where men and animats have their 
ablutions, can be seen in pbir u fig. t). 

The furniture in all Irava houses, except those of the educated and rich urban people 
is extremely scanty. Their plates, spouted wiicrpota, spittoons, and lime pot* are all made 
of bcll-mctal in most houses. The richer people have larger bell-metal or cupper vessels 
for large scale cooking (plate vi p fig. 3) on festive occasions, brass and copper waurpots, 
and brass standing tamp* and hanging lamps with chains. The boxes for keeping held leaves 
are very often nice looking with their Heavy brass hinges and paintings. Only moderately 
rich people have cols for alt the family, the v*it majority of people sleeping on paiidanu* 
mats spread on the floor. Earthernware cooking vessel^ coconut-she 11 ladles, basketry 
strainers for boiled rice, wooden mortars and pestles, basketry winnows, iron cxwzonut- 
scrapers, can hen ware and belbmeta! dishes* etc., used to be the only kitchen articles. To 
these have to be added new imported glasses, cups and saucers and plaits of porcelain, 
hurricane lanterns, ctc 4 

The task of describing the domestic life of a people who are undergoing vast change* 
is by no means easy. At one extreme there are a few officials and businessmen in urban areas, 
who arc somewhat European wed, and have tables and chairs, dining rooms, tad-rooms 
European dress for outdoor purposes, and have introduced tea and coffee into their dietary 
and talk a mixture of English and MaUyaJam among themselves, Ttair women are better 
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dressed in jarii, arc fullj covered (erf. pUte xi), and remain indoors without going out alone. 
Such urban communities act the standard of life for people in the village 1 where some of 
the educated men initiate changes on the same pattern. Bui the vast majority of houses 
are simply furnished in the manner described above, a few printed books and coloured 
pictures of Hindu gods being the only obvious influence of European ism, So our ftming 
point will be the simple rural family, as a type of which we shall have one from Cochin Elate, 
in which there are the father and mother, one married son and his two children, and rwo 
unmarried suns. The son's wife is his own mother’s brother’s daughter, The three brothers 
have an only sifter who is married, but since her husband in away in Calicut, she spends mast 
of her days at the father’s house. Very early in the morning ihc daughter*m-law it up and 
feeds the oxen, which are to be yoked to the water-lifts for irrigating the garden of arse* 
piling. One is awakened at dawn by the creaking of ihc water-lifts. For places where 
the 14 oa lifts ** cannot be used, picoUis (plate iii, lig, 2), lowered and lifted by pairs of men, 
are employed Tlie men sing and talk to the oxen as they go up and down. While oik of 
the brothers 1* busy driving the oxen, the others direct the water through channels to the 
depression at the root of each of the palms. The father, meanwhile, has sharpened h:s 
knife, and h off with his apparatus to collect the palm wine from the bastard sago palm* 
(plate ii, fig. 1} which he ** taps After feeding the cattle, the daughter-in-law is busy 

sweeping the yard* all round the house, which she sprinkles with cowdung mixed in mter. 
Then she proceeds 4o clean the cow*shed. The daughti-r rolls up the mair, sweep* the 
inside of the house, and then proceed* to dean the cooking and eating vessels. The mother 
who was busy seeing the father off sftcr giving him bcteUnut to chew, cuts some bananas to 
be cooked os relish 10 be taken with the morning** ric; gruel- The daughter plice* a pot 
of water on the fireplace, makes fire under it, and thrusts pieces of firewood in. The old 11 
of the two grandchildren is now up and goes and urinates near the edge of the yard. The 
grandmother places properly the red strip of emton cloth which forms the perineal covering 
of ths Little girl, and say* '* My daughter* go mio the * compound PI , that is the firsi thing 
you should du in the morning *\ Bo off she fcoca followed by a dog. By 8 a.m, the fiist 
meal of ncegTuel and a snack of banana boiled and seasoned with coconut oil in which 
mustard seeds have been fried, are ready. The men why return from their work arc 
served first, in bell metal plates. They lit on the inner verandah or the outer verandah 
on wooden planks or mat*, and cal the giuel with leaf spoons and the relish with ihcL, 
fingers. The little girl sits opposite ksr grandfather and clumsily cats uhe gmrl from 

1 About 40 peart i0Q tea *u unknown m moat lilliKn. ttlvn a vill^r hrjulrrttfi, fttunijni from Cdicut town, 
brtHjffht with him vwnv irm. the HU that hr had pM HTK atmige b rvnwge bi^ht many friefxk to has hiMe. Ill* 
wtihge headman's tun. who w» ih«i a boy , tetia me chat hit father proudly orikrrd f^r «4 1™ with gnst'a 

milk te tw ffiwn to be lasted hr wwidmnf vwitat*. 

1 As there an no lathnss, delaccsrinjeii tm done in diRani comen of tht sinhra As v*Erf.i.in *1 i* dctitc ilwrc is 
tuffkjcm pnney. De*i and demesne fowla do part of th* ■nvmipfltf. ]n ik iniwdcd ujaattd wt* it i* beransiof 
vti Lfirp-wmjrty difficufr problem, and tlir hmllh df p*|B M*U* Me jtnl trying Ed LmliudiLice bofe^bulc LamEVrt, 
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the same dish. The men do not generally sit together for their meal*. except on festive 
occasions ; the younger fellows may sat in the kitchen and eat, though it is the women’s place. 
It is only when their morning tasks are over that the women get time to clean their lieth and 
sciap* their tongue. Then they cat the gruel served by the mother, who also now spits cut 
the cud of betel) cleans her mouth end has hri break ha si. 

The ions go again and continue their work till 10-30 or 11 a m. The father finishes 
his work earlier and the sweet toddy is left m charge of his wife to he evaporated to make 
jaggery (crude sugar) (see plate vi, % 3) - the palmwmc he takes to the licensed shop 
10 be sold to the contractor, W hile the mother is busy making sugar, the daughter and 
daughter-in-law and a woman labourer who hat now come in husk a quantity of boiled 
and tun-dried paddy. Rice and relwhes for the midday meal arc being cooked at the 
same time, one or other of the women g.iing and attending to it now and then. The sons 
have finished the heaviest part of the days work, and giving the oxen some straw to ea", ga 
to the neighbouring pool to bathe One of them, as lie is free, may now take charge of 
the Ljtlk babe and thus relieve the worried young mother. By rtiion, the father is back 
again and soon it is time for tltc midday meal. It is a heavier and more elaborate meal than 
the first. The little girl is fed hy tile grandmother, who makes boluses of the rice, puis the 
relish on them and put them into her month The women cat after the men, giving the 
labourer also a small share of the fund. After the meat the father and mother chew held- 
nut sitting on the outer verandah, while the eldest son does so away from his father. The 
second son lias not yet begun to chew br.tr I -n ut regularly--people postpone it tilt marriege 
according to the old practice still continuing in the villages—but he smokes a betdt (a kind 
of cigarette) on the sly ; smoking in the presence of elders is regarded as being disrespectful 
to them. As it is very warm, the father has a nap on the Veranda, but the others after short 
rest disperse again, one to graze the cattle, the other 10 attend to gardening, and the third 
to the bazaar to sell some cakes of jaggery and to buy fish, condiments, kerosene. Coconut 
oil, etc. After hi* nap the father again prepares to go to work on his pain* till dusk. The 
women have firewood chopped for preparing tile evening meal, then grind condiments 
bathe the children, get ready some hoc water for the old father to bathe and then h.vc 
their own daily bath in the pool. 1 be evening bath is important in the narrow horizon of 
the women of the rural areas, because other women of the village also come there almost at 
the same hour and they can exchange new*, listen to gossips, etc. These village tanka are 
semi-public places though they may in moat cases belong to some private landholders, and 
the men and women of all group II castes go ihcrc. The Women have, unlike men, fewer 
opportunities of meeting each other. 

At dusk the daughter lights one of the old-fashioned brass lamps (kerosene lights are 
never used foe lighting on ritual purposes) with coconut oil and cotton wick, and taking 
the lamp to the southern end of the verandah, allows it southwards, saying " Let me show 
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the lamp.'* The men who see the light bow to it. The light it shown thus tc» the family 
duties and the ancestral spirits. She light* a simitar lamp in the little room wherein 
are the low stools representing “ dead ancestor*." The father after his hath smears 
himself with holy ashes (of cowdung sacred to the God Siva) and sitting face to the east 
" «pials tbs name of God." By 9 p.m. dinner i* eaten. The father eats sloiw, the three 
brothers eat silting by each other near the kitchen but outside it, and after they have 
finished, the women cat in the kitchen as before* 1 he father after betel-chewing aakt the 
young ?st son to read him a few p igs* of the R a may ana, the sacred story of Rama. Among 
the sacred names he utters, that of the hero of the Ramayana is not the least important 
one. The alceping rooms and the verandas are again swept clean for spreading the mats to 
deep on. The old father and the eldest son alone have cots, the rest of the household 
el teping on mils on the floor. Spittoon* are placed near the cot*—they are necessary in view 
of the quids of betel-nut that still remain half chewed. 

During bu,y seasons such as tlte harvest both men and women have longer day* of 
work, but the general routine it that indicated above for independent farmers. Among 
the hrgj number* of day labourer*, the number of meals is usually (wo, the solid rice meal 
at midday being dropped or replaced by rice gruel. In urban families the morning rice 
gruel » preceded by coffee or the rice gruel may be replaced by a break fail consisting 
steamed rice flour with scrap id coconut and coffee. Urban women of the educated middle 
and upp r classes do much less work than the corresponding classes of women in the rural 
aicas. Min's and women’* routine of work is dull and monotonous in the urban area* 
whereas in the rural areas every month se« some changes in the people s activities. 


Kinship Sentiment in TtaE FaMtit 

In the Joint family wc have described above, there are two pairs of married people of 
,wo diffe r g :nc rations. By observing them, we not only see the kind of behaviour pattern 
b tween husband and wife, hut also the manner in which time works change* in the mantal 
relationship. The eldest son and hia w,fc are croas-eourins and were married when he was 
nineteen and she, fifteen. They knew each other from infancy, and marriage has only 
i:r ;n g hened the already existing bund* in 1 more intimate manner. Of course when 
unrdiccd peopla many the trauma of separation is great ami .oppressive for the girl, and 
the cry of voung brides when they are being taken away on the day of the mamage used 
to be an invariable accompaniment of Trass marriages 1 , When the cross-euus.ns became 
h isband and wife, the wife could no longer call him " brother ’* as she u*d to do t nor was 
.be or her husband to address each other by using person*! name*. Expressions meaning 
“ thcra", " who is there," * look ” were the only means of attracting each others attention. 
The youn; wife, when she refers to her husband use* “ they" (honorific plur al). Her 


now for brides to cry. a* they «* iw-wisy* «u*fly 
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fried, make *i. difficult, of her* the subject of joke. ; they P^nd not twjmfa- 
sundher andask " Whom do you mean by * they ? She thenJ™ £ ^ 

- I mean so-amUo’* brother," naming her *«ter-m-law or small 
circumlocution become* eaaief wh * n * hc b * Comts a 

expression " father of my child » for her husband. The husband * ** • *JJ £, 
wrnon as hi* wife. To *ddr«s the w,fe by her person* n*™. {ul1 ot 4 ^ ,’ 

ma d^n change looked on with ' shame 1 and disapproval by most old fashioned men. 

though some old people used to do ao to the amusement of their ^ 

liari'V between husband and wife is noticed outside their home. When t wy B 

t^'iher , they keep at a distance from each other, so long » they are passing through pilaces 
2L thev are Z\ known When they visit the wives' parents, then the husband and 
Wife behav* more freely towards each other than in his own hou«. whcrenoc,„v e r^t^n. 
„ Ct pt on busing is usually cirricd on between husband and wife, especially in the p - 
tenCi of the father. Cross-cousin* of the opposite »« more free and nerd be 
reserved in public than husband and wife. The Wife work, for all the members of .he house, 
and is free with the husband 1 * young,r brothers .f they arc young r than hcrtvlf, and more 
formally respectful to her parent.-.n-law than their owo daughter, arc^ In 
stage* 4>( married life, it i* only the.r sexual intercourse that brings a husband and w.fc 
log-thcr. Pregnancy then bring, about change* ; the young husband grow, more solici¬ 
tous about the wife. For the first delivery the wife is taken to her own parent^ home 
in seventh month of pregnancy, and the young husband often trie, to see her an 
inquire after her health. An unsympathetic mother-in-law i. reported to have asked her 
*,». - Why do you make such a pother f Do you think she Catties . lump of gold .1) her 

jkbdomrft V* 

Quarrel, between husband and wife ire rather rare in the earlier y«ni of mained life, 
but on the other hand, they are drawn into the petty quarrels between the.r parental groups- 
Two «1 —— newly related by marriage art alwsy, on edge. «*dy to pick holm. The 
husband's mother may feci that she was not sufficiently honoured or that the customary 
-if, of sweet, from the daugh ter -in-law's 11 house “ was meagre in quantity. *lhc quarrel* 
may be more serious if the dowry was not paid at the stipulated time. The mother-in-law 
may taunt the daug ^r-in-hw uying. “ Your people have notgiven you a bdl moldjdate to 
drink rice gruel f««n. The one you are drinking from „ mine. The young husba 
under the tutelage of his pwent* may even be ordered to take his wife back to her parent, an 

lei*e Her th£Tc. * - ■ .. 

Adultery and unchastity were eatrcmely ram. when early marriage and ^ 

„ ilem afforded little opportunities for illicit intcrcoum. Conversely, with the gr ig 
freedom for men and women, th, y are increasing in the urban areas, especia y among 
educated people, sexual delinquencies among whom are also more talked about. I know 
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of only one instance where a run! husband inspected his wife of aduhay and divorced her 
after making her confess it. She was a tall fair woman, and he was shrewd, experienced 
and practical When after the marriage he with his wife were at her parental " house 11 on 
their third honeymoon mil, he saw a Pana youth behaving very familiarly with his wife 
and mother-in-law. He did not like it and asked his wife why he was allowed to be 
prowling about. She explained that he was a poor fallow, very much attached to the family. 
When returning home that day to attend to his work, be heard someone loudly remarlung 
about a Pana youth, This strengthened bis suspicion. Returning in the evening he deter* 
mined to explore the ease carefully. When everyone in the huu^c was asleep, he lighted a 
'lamp am! taking out hb big shaip knife from tinder the pillow* held it *t his wife's throat p 
and threatened to murder her She cordered that she had had sexual intercourse once 
with the Pina youth* He left the house immediately! without making any more fuss, and 
married agnn 

Another instance of adultery had more serious consequences, A poor Itava, him wife 
and three children of whom he was very fond, and his wife's mother lived very happily in a 
village in Walluvanid taluk (Malabar district) The wife was working as an out-door servant 
in a neighbouring N*ymr household and according to reports a young man of the latter house¬ 
hold was having a liaison with her, Some friends of his, who heard the village gossip* 
hinted to him about it, but he would not believe them. When he finally confirmed his 
suspicions* he inflicted a dozen wounds on her and her mother, and caking his three children 
Went to the p) lice station and told them the story. He was sentenced to a term of rigorous 
imprisonment. His faithless wife did not die, and in defiance of public opinion it now 
leading a had life. 

The petition of an unfaithful husband 11 not so precarious. The wife may quarrel, 
but if she peasu-rs him too much he has the whip-hand over her. I know the widow' of a 
very immoral man, retaining none but affectionate feelings for him. Women have been 
taught to regtrd men as M fret " people. 

Every man jealously guards the honour uf liis wife and sisters. Such & great price it set 
upon women's chastity that the family prestige goes up or down with it. Even a small 
younger brother may command his elder sister to 11 go in ", if he found her talking with a 
slrang ;x. In a recent case, a man in his attempt to make advances to his neighbour's wife* 
touched her hand, and thz husband Kicked off the offending arm. In quarrels, the real 
or imaginary sexual delinquencies of ancestresses arc hurled at the face of the rivals. It 
is h therefore, the responsibility ftF the older folk of a 44 house and especially of the men, 
to see that neighbours gst not the slightest excuse to build theories or make charges against 
them. To go to jail for stealing is not considered as great a shame as having i mother or 
sister who ist known to be immoral. “ Mdnam 11 (honour) figures largely in sex matters. 
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When the relationship between Ihc hnaband and wife baa been firmly established and they 
am middle-aged and in foil charge of their household, their mutual behaviour becomes closer 
and more intimate. We u. in an earlier paragraph, that the elderly couple ... and chat 
,„d chew betel tore, even when .then, arc present. The wife scrubs he, husband, bach 
when he hathes. whieh like lousing i. an index of domes.,city. Ayoungsuf. dote not 
perform these services for her husband, and if ah. ta asked to, ahe feel, shame . 

, young nun is ill, hi, mother usually attend, on him, not hts wile. It us only when 
J,her is nn hanger present to tske care nf her ron. to feed ,nd nnnw htm, that .be wtfc ha. 
other functions than (he biological one* in «gard to her husband. 

“ Retd-leaf by the hand of the wife. 

Food by the hand of the mother 

The above saying .« a native formulation about the relative position of the mother 

and wife, Betel-leaves symbolise love, and they taste heat when given by the w.fe hut foo 

' o rvtn by the mother is the bart. There is a strict correlation between the amount uStu, . 

Ljuyed by a woman and the appreciation of her importance » the household When rf* 

L merely the partner of a junior member of a household and an additional worker. 

rfiti is hedged by prohibition*. hut when she develops m»o the mistress of t »e ousc. s c » 

freer, and virtual ly though not legally an equal partner 

In urban areas what may be termed simple or individual families are being established, 

with very young and inexperienced mistresses. It is recognized by the educated ynunfl[ men 

who employed in towns, that it is best to have an elderly woman relative, pref* Wy 

i u i x i„ avc the village hftmc and stay in the town vath them, It « n 
the mo,bee, tf she eau leas e V.IUgc ^ ^ ^ ^^ „„ ^ 

,afe to 'cave young git J ’ f K rk „ j her huslvsnd immediately after 

of tha old MM daugluvr.tn.law. She ha. 

xnarnage. She is happy ^ V* , w Fcom thi , irise * the era* of many 

U„,y . master to pUa., n.m ely, ^^ ^ ^ ^ (o ^ them an cope 

parents to give a _ jn # rur;)1 j oint family. But summarising evidence from » 

numUr of thL^rban individual families, the supposed gains are flimsy, »hcn 

L a . t th* irm iM_ tutelage, with iu hard work. incessant learning and the 

The change, however is inevitable, ami the town type o 

familieaare on th- mcrease no M # ijyalai»l term used by the common 

fidk fur - husband wtfe ", -T >™ J h, the men. They « mum 


£ tat- - - -*» 

«r km equivalent u. m, h J. » - ,„ hel |„ moth.r| «f my children ” are 

Tl ~T siakrtt derivative., - IMM * «- •—»* " ^ "* 
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and " bkdry*” {the governed* for 11 wife ,T are used hy the more pedantic, and English 
educated people use the English '* wife " or 44 Mrs, " with the Malayalam word for " my 11 
prefixed to it. Interesting feature* of the linguistic changes m the sphere of family life 
are the growing unpopularity of terms* smacking of ca*te and the substitution of Aryan terms* 
the dropping of terms, such a* *ti\ that denoted the inferior position of the wife* and using 
instead th^ (fctsonal name of the wife in addressing her , 1 These along with other evidences 
to be adduced later, arc indications of the improved status of women in the family. 

Children arc the gift of God. The strongest argument that is advanced against artificial 
birth-control is somewhat like this, M Look at so-and-so and his wife (1 barren womanh 
They have been trying iheir best, graying and making offerings for offspring, but they have 
failed Children arc not born through human efforts ; no artificial method can stop their 
bring born It is only when honour and prestige arc in danger, as in a c?as of pte-miriul 
pregnancy, that abortion is thought of. 

Safe delivery 13 ensured by various ceremonies* such as the uncle breaking the coconut, 
and if there is delay, by the women jumping across the doorstop several tone#, invoking 
the aid of the god, ftasta, (he guardian of growing and piegnant women. 

Son* are more desired for than daughters, because the latter area drain on the resources 
of the family, while the former are an asset* This was more generally so when gitls were not 
given education and were not in the habit of seeking job*. But now since this situation 
is slightly changed, and there are more opportunities of employment for women, the feeling 
agiinst girl babes is growing less, A man who has only girls and no boys is pitied and he 
deplores hi* fate. This doc* not nrtan that girb are altogether unwanted* Several mothers 
after having three oj four boys yearn for a daughter, as hoys* as a nile^ are of little «&»«- 
tance to them. A young woman who hag *ivera| brothers ia considered very lucky, 14 The 
little sister of seven brothers ** is a favourite heroine of many folk tale*. 

The welcome that pwait* a new-born son is great Loud noise is made either by firing 
a mortal of gun powder or by beating on the ground with something heavy or simply halloo¬ 
ing. In some places the midwife (of the Malayan caste in N. Malabar) gives H gold-water 111 
to the baby. The invocation that accompanies it runs thus t 
May you prosper* live long day*. * 

May you live to the full term of food granted you. 

May you flourish like the banian tree, like the paia tree. 

This is the " gold-water ” of the Luid of the East * 

1 St* footnote on jv Eti m th* ftnntnme form of tra- 

* A few ifuroni mmx*i of the EuropcKibea mioofitr mm ihc aWimwlfd pcMmi maim of this hiahviJ, la* k 
hit n£* b«JteiH! HnjthiriET lUbr * Ri-tiftil h*h tl- 

1 WkiiT ihut im in e^cnaci with gp\d, 

* The Swi. 
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Dt» nut give reason for anyone to abuse the mother who gave birth to you. 

D« not give reason for anyone to abuse the father who caused you to be born. 

Do not give reason for anyone to abuse the midwife who took you. 

But if anyone abuses you, abu.se them more. 

The happiest person on the birth of a son is lus mother, f r, especially among the patri¬ 
lineal Imvas, he is her permanent link with the husV-and's " h us: ” and property* She and 
her husband now haw some >ne wh-> will “ give them water when they are on lh C ti death- 
bed ; who will call (hem “ my father, ** my mother " j who will " give them rice-gruel 
when tliwy aro old. 1 A si.n is an investment, a prevision agiitut util age, and even a fte> 
their death, be continues In offer to their sj-irita festive days the dtl caciea they used to like 
while living 

The young father in the midst of his sympathy with the suffering of his wife whom he 
sees a changed person, is first apprised ■ f hit changed status by being chaffed by the young 
friendly neighbours who cv-me to see the babe. " It is exactly like its father," says one, 
" No, I think it is taking after its mother's brother.” A vain l>y others he is reminded, 

" X uu liavc 9 child. You have t u be up and .* .jng.” S m, .Id women, relatives of the 

father, may make fun of him by saying, '* So-and-s'. r. vcr use.! t, like children, but now that 
he has one himself, he is never tired iff carrying it . 1 * 1 All these traditional trite-looking com¬ 
ments arc full of meaning to the father, and his sentiments that had been growing about 
the young one are crystallised in th. baby w .rds that he n. w learns to use with facility. " I 

did nut know these words, and when I used to hear ..thers using them 1 thought it odd. 

Now they come naturally,” he would say. 

The baby, knowing •■]<! woman explain, sometimes learns to say '* cha ” for " at khan " 
(father) before it is able to say " ma ” for “ amma " (mother); that it feels the absence of the 
father and pines for him ; and that unless* the father is there to bring up the child, its 
development will be incomplete. 

The bond lietween parents and children is sacred ; a father or mother swears by 
“ my son so-and-so,” and the children do so by " my father's or mother's feet," which is as 
emphatic as swearing by the various g <ds. The fact that matrilineal people do not replace 
" father ’* in the above expression by “ uncle (m.b ) " is worth holing. 

The baby begins to be fed with starch food from the a 8 th day in mast cases, and from the 
sixth month in other cases, with the staple food rice. Mother's milk continues to be given 
till another baby is bom, though efforts may lie made earlier at weaning it by applying 
bitter mixtures on the breasts. The modern tendency, however, is against hyperlactation, 
to prevent the mother's breasts from losing their form prematurely and to prevent her from 
growing Weaker, The feeding bottle is therefore slowly making its appearance among the 


1 A : UjyiLun promt relevant in thi» Cunixeiiua runt this : " A«W cuiuidcn its young one u (tiUro." 
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urbanised people. The lew sophisticated villagers do not quite appreciate why healthy 
mother* should have recourse to artificial feeding when the natural food supply has not failed. 
Hypcrlactation, once universal in India, is thus on the wane. Whether with thu, the intensity 
^>f the Oedipus cample* is aho diminishing, will be sn interesting problem for the psycho 
analysts to investigate. 

The surprising rapidity with which young boy* assume a position of superiority over 
their sisters is of great interest in the study of the problem of sex inequality in Indian society. 
The maleness of (he hoy is emphasized at the expense of the little girls in the family. In any 
quarrel, the parent* or rebtimsay to the little gif], ** He it 1 boy, you are only a girt 11 When 
only five or six years old, boy* begin to behave a* it is proper for their sex. They aie driven 
away from the kitchen with the warning, *' This is not the place for you. Go and be on 
the front verandah .* 1 Wien they try £0 eat coconut scrapings from the grinding stone, they 
are warned " If you do so, your beard will not grow , 11 While the activities of boys expand 
outside the home, as thsy grow older, (hose of the girls contract and recede more and more 
within the house, till with the onset of puberty, even the father ceases to be free with hi* 
daughters ; they seldom remain in hi* presence, 

A grown-up son shows more formal respect to hi* father than to the mother. He doc* 
not sit in hi* father'* scat or in hi* presence Even the wooden sandal* which a father uses 
are regarded with respect ; if he trod on them by accident t he would touch them respectfully 
and wjth (he same finger touch hi* forehead, as a mark of atonement. His requests to his 
father are most often made through the mother. Thi& kind of constraint does not develop 
between the mother and son, but as the son grow* to manhood, she begins to ifeil him a* 
deferentially a* she tresis Her husband for M when your sons arc no longer bays, you have lo 
fear them,*' 

After puberty girls become a great source of anxiety to the parents, especially the 
mother. If she goes out and is late in returning she says, 41 I have to get back home. I 
have my mature daughter* at home. I Have none (o be in charge of them." These girls 
have (0 be chaperoned whenever they go out. If they are not married by the age of sixteen 
or eighteen, the mother grows worried, and would say ,** My daughter with " head and breast 
come * (fully developed), remains at home. We arc not like ihc Brahmans who can go and 
invite someone to marry their daughters, In our case ‘ the bucket must go lo the well, nut 
the well to the bucket 1B V 

It is almost a truism in modern amhropological theories of culture that the basic aspect* 
of culture nearest to the biological rwturc of man, tri*., marriage and family, are more stable 
than others remote from it and have risen in response to secondary needs. The relation¬ 
ship between husband and wife and parents and children have among the Irava* been 


1 The well t 


for the fifi (the p*rt*»tTf uml the bucket foe the bndc^fLrefr\ 
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least afleeted by th* vast charges that are taking plat* among them ; far from weakening 
kinship tks within the individual family, the changing culture is strengthening them by 
throwing the full responsibility for the well-being of the children on the parents, instead of 
the joint family. .. 

We have seen how the brothers become the protector* and guardians of their sisters 
very early in life, the eldest brother, then, being a kind of lieutenant or second in com¬ 
mand to the father ; in this manner a regular gradation is made in authority, based on age 
and sea- Three is little of joking among them, the foolery or prank* of the youngest of the 
brothers being perhaps the only occasion for laughter. Any talk on sea is carefully avoided 
between the brothers or between the brother* ami sisters- If the older daughter* and the 
mother were discussing some village scandals, and a young sister happened to listen, she is 
asked to g« and mind her own business. Young men indulging in conversation, avoid 
making even di*tant references to their unmarried sisters. Brother-sister incest is 
unheard of; 1 have only once heard of it being referred to in a quarrel between two Iravas. 
and then the reference was to a suspected liaison between the man and a classificatury sister. 

There is less of constraint between brother and sister after the latter is married, and his 
authority over her is transferred to the husband. Till the sister's children become adults, the 
mother's brother'* interest in them is second only to the father's and far greater than that 
of the brothers of the father. 


Mauiaok. 

When a boy is about seventeen or eighteen years old, his father and mother begin I® 
mterett themselves in his marriage. The mother’s brother is one to the first relatives to be 
consulted and requested to give suggestion* and to look for possible brides. These relatives 
usually have their eyes open during viaita to friends and relatives, or they may have been 
etching a suitable young girl grow up. There arc two choices, marrying within a known 
circle of relatives, or marrying from a strange family. The advantages of the former are that 
existing persona] ties of friendship and kinship will be strengthened, and there is no 
uncertainty about the character, compatibility and respectability of the family going to he 
linked by marriage. But there are disadvantage* too, for example, in the event of any quarrels, 
not only the new, but also the old ties may be snapped or jeopardised. Anyway marriages 
within kinship circle* are commoner than marriage* with stringers , 1 which occiit mostly 
among educated people, who move away from their home*, have opportunities to become 
friendly with families of strangers, and succeed in inducing the latter to overcome their reluc¬ 
tance “ to give a girl to distant place# ", Of marriageable kin. the nearest and the dearest 
are the family of the mother’s brother. From this position we are led to a consideration of 

civm-cousin mar mgr _ 

1,4 E^n Kfpniu u. old <*w k better" Pfrowb, 
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Cross‘Cousin marriage among the Ira .via is no* an enjoined but only a preferred form of 
marriage The cue with which such a marriage can be arranged is the remarkable feature 
•bout it. The Malaya lam proverb 1 puts the idea this way * 11 To perform the 1 nira ' cere- 
jrn&ny 1 on the first Sunday after the new moon, and to marry one"* mother'a brother's daughter t 
ao one need be asked 14 ; for they are such natural things. Cross-cousin marriages involve 
only simpler formalities, mean leas strain, and as we have seen, from the girl's point of view 
they have the advantage of minim mng the mother-in-law's tyranny, Among the matrilmcal 
people the mother 1 * brother uses his influence on hit heir (the sister's ton) to make him 
nurry his daughter* thereby to reduce the possibility of clashes in the family. Marrying the 
father's lister 1 daughter is less common, because no such economic motive operates in its 
direction. 

If the table of kinship terms below fp_ }, which is the type for Iravas of the central 
irea t is examined, it is seen that the absence of any economic weightage in favour of either 
the mother 1 * brother'* daughter* or father'* sister * daughter makes the chart symmetrical. 
If the table were to he adapted for the matrilineal section, the father'* sister and the 
father's sister's daughter will have in be ignored. 

In a paper read before the Sociology Section of the International Congress of Anthro¬ 
pological and Etlino](tgical science*^ I have attempted to show how matriliny and cross- 
cousin marriage in MaUbar have nothing to do with an early dual organization of society T 
There t* an appearance of symmetry in the rtlaticmshjp term* for mother’* brother and 
father's sister’s husband among the patrilineal Travas, but this symmetry is only verbal, 
since functionally the mother's brother la everywhere the most important relative. The 
same relationship terms are not invariably applied among the Irava* for the fat her* in-law 
and the mother’* brother or father’s sister's husband for we see such terms is u father 
41 mother 0 ,unc Ic- father ", " aunt-mother if being applied to the parent** in* law. These 
terms are in accord wnh the sociological difference* involved in marriage within and 
outside kin. 

Rivers refits to the mock conflict in the marriage ceremonies of Malabar 3 as "the result 
of the priuf claim of the cro**-couxtft to the hand of the woman ” (History of MaUncrian 
Society, ii, 64 Gj> t What is regarded an a conflict consists merely in the mother's brother's 
son stepping in front of the marriage party and his being given a small sum of money (one 
panam t about sixpence). Many other relative* are given gift* or compensations for their 
service* to the bride and to the bridegroom from tlieir childhood, e.g tt their teachers, 
mother*, sisters and so on. The matrilineal people inkude among them the mother's brother'* 
sun, who ii an important relative. His action does not amount to 1 conflict. If Rivera* 
theory is to be maintained, there ought to be the u conflict '* everywhere, both in the patri¬ 
lineal and the mav lineal arras, but the fact that the mother 1 * brother 1 * son it important in 


1 Mure prcviknt acnonff th* nuerduhtoi people. 


1 Set p* 
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ihc matriage cerrmoniw of lie matrilineal area, far from supporting tie sequence of dual 
organization, enjoined crass-cm win marriage, etc., strengthens lie belief expressed by me 
previously, that primarily economic consideration*, and secondarily the bonds of kinship 
with one's affinal relatives have been at the back of cousin marriage among the I raw. 

In discussing the broader aspect* of kinahip we saw rules of exogamy tlut prohibit 
marriage between certain relatives on the father’s side and certain other* on the mother’* 
aide In addition to these prohibition*, there is another rule prescribing that a person should 
marry from within his own kinship grade. An illustration from a recent instance of the 
violation of this rule will make tl it tlar, 

A B 

i i ____ 
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Two pwiiilmeal families A and B ire linked by the marriage of the elder brother (i) with the 
younger sister (4! of (j>. The mart (3) has a daughter (5!, As (1) is her father's sister's 
husband, his brother (a) has also the status of an uncle to her* But (1) Is 1 * modem educated, 
and had little regard for old rule*. He waj fascinated by the girl (s|b who, though of 
nearly equal ag?* was according to the kinship already existing between them, to be 
regarded a* his niece {afariiMdAo/], removed by a generation from him. 11 You arc her unde, 1 * 
argued the elderly men and women, " how can you marry her 1 ”, The complications that 
would result from such a marriage can be easily imagined Woman (4) who is the father** 
sister of (5), will after her marriage with (2) become Her sister-in-law (SffattiX her present 
uncle ti), her elder brother (/ffffft), and *o on. As this case history ih interesting to us from 
the point of view of culture change, wc shall continue the story. The father of the girl ($) was 
at fint opposed to the suggested marriage, but since the young man persisted in his attempts 
to claim her, the father left the choice to her. She gave the verdict in favour of marrying 
him. Since the marriage involved only tile violation of a minor caste rule marriage ruki 
differ in their stringent)- of application—it was celebrated* and I understand that the young 
couple arc happy. This rule wc might call the rule of t+ generation endogamy within kinship 
group* "the sanction for which is automatic* namely, confusion within the kinship group as 
regard* die terms of address. 

When a proper girl has been found, and her relatives have been informally sounded 
by a i- middle man h \ who is known as the third man the preliminaries of the marriage 
negotiations begin Many of the preliminaries that we are going to describe here are unneces¬ 
sary in cross-cousin marriage, in which after the arrangement is settled they proceed directly 
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to the marriage. Throughout the long serki of ceremonies* the boy and the girl for whom 
all these troubles are taken are in the background. The boy feels shy when his future wife 1 ! 
relatives come to ** inspect " him and his home, and tries to avoid them, but is ordered 
to show - himself out. He may tell his mother, 14 I do nnt want to marry *\ but the usual 
taunt is p 0 We are going to bring the girl here, because Tam tired of doing all the work myself’* 
Someone who has already seen the girl may describe her in hi* presence to enjoy hi* shame¬ 
faced confusion. He is not consulted, not even told that he is going to be married. The 
entire responsibility for the future js shouldered by the parents and the relatives. According 
to a native formulation, the parents of the gir] are anxious that the bridegroom must be rich, 
but the relatives are keen on h» ** house a ' being respectable, and the girl herself is anxiou# 
(mutely) that he should be good-looking. 

* l Seeing the house ’* is the first formality in the negotiations. On in appointed day* 
the girl's father, uncle and two or three other friends and relative* pay a formal visit to kc 
the boy in particular and the house and the surroundings in generaL If they are not favoura¬ 
bly impressed they may return without eating any food ; if plea*ed, they stay to eat. Then 
they invite the boy 1 * party to visit them and receive the girl’s horoscope for examination by 
an astrologer, who has to pronounce hi* opinion as to whether the two herogcopea match. 
Before the feast, (he horoscope written on several palm leaver is placed on a banana leaf in 
front of a lighted brass lamp. The maternal uncle* of the boy and girl standi side by side* 
the girl's uncle hands over the horoscope to the other, each of them formally asking the 
permission of those assembled to give and to receive the horoscope. 

The examination of the horoscope is important, because bop and girl* born under 
the influence of particular sort may bring min to each other by their incompatibility. If 
the astrologer’* report is favourable, the next ceremonial occasion is 41 fixing the auspicious 
time " for the marriage ceremony* followed by a very grand feast in which chicken and ash- 
cucumber are essential items. The amount to be given as " earnest money " (dr hehdram) 
by the boy’s party is settled first. The minimum paid by the poorest is 8 pamo wj, but accord¬ 
ing to the mean* of the particular person, it could be li* li H or 29. ITiesc amount# are ifi- 
aignificant now, hut at the time when they were fixed must have meant more* as money was 
then very scarce. In North Malabar this earnest money is called ** kdnam '* t which is used 
in the terminology of Land tenure for the amount advanced by a cultivator to the landlord 
as an interest bearing premium, to be returned when the property is surrendered on demand 
after the end of the stipulated period, which is usually twelve years. Anticipating the details 
that follow, it may be stated hero that Iravan marriage is in theory a temporary depositing 
of a gjrl by her natural guardian amidst another group ffntn whom a security is received and 
also an undertaking to take care of her. But in practice she become* one of (he huaband'a 
household, and when she has her sons she become* firmly established in their ramage, Here, 
however, we observe that theoretically there i* no difference in their position in their husband's 
household between women of patrilineal Irava* on the one hand and matrilineal Iravos on 
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the ocher. Marriage thus u a legal contract (of course without the modem formalities in 
the registry office) entered into bet tween two kinship groups on behalf of the boy and girl for 
their mutual benefit and the fulfilment of their proper functions as man and woman. The 
ritual lie is created only between the two. the boy and the girl, hot through them it ramifies 
far and wide through their kinship. In all the ceremonies, the father's group, the mother's 
group and the villagers are represented, snd at every stage the formal permission of all is 
asked for and given. 

As business-like men, the boy’a party get in advance an idea of the amount of dowry 
that the girl will be given and abo whether it will be given at the time of the marriage itaejj 
or will be postponed. The dowry consists of gold and silver ornaments, plates, spouted 
pots, spittoons, lamps, etc., of brass, and in the case of richer people, cows, buffaloes, copper 
vessel*, servant maid and boy. About Haifa century ago, staves were also given as port of the 
dowry. Apart from these, it was customary for tike relatives of the girl (o present her orna- 
mens. Among the patrilineal Iravas the payment of the stipulated dowry is insisted upon, 
since the girl has no right of inheriting her paternal property. 

Fur the actual marriage, the bridegroom usually goes with the parly to the bride’s house, 
but in Southern Travancore and in some parts of the centra] area, he does not go, but his 
villagers, uncle and otangan, with his sister form the party, and the sister is the person who 
is said to bring him his bride. This marriage without the bridegroom going to the bride's 
house is nowadays regarded as strange, but it strengthens the opinion put forward above, 
on the great degree of socialisation of marriage. 

The bridegroom used to be dressed in military style about fto or 70 years ago and used 
to be accompanied by two bond friends. Nowadays the sword is no longer permitted under 
the Arms Act to be carried and the long caps, wailt bands, necklace* and armlets are consi¬ 
dered " primitive ” and summarily rejected in favour of a shirt and a shawl, A servant 
carries the clothes far the hridc and her mother. On reaching the bride’s house, the 
bridegroom and party arc received by the bride s mother, who throws grains of rice on him. 
The bridal clothes and the earnest money arc then formally given by the groom’s uncle to 
the girl’s uncle, a learned man singmg a verse, which is the Ira van marriage formula : 

*' Before this gathering of our caste-men and with the tamp as witness, the girl of this 
house is given to the Irava of . , . house. You arc to love her and look 
after her carefully ; you can punish her reasonably, can beat her gently, but not 
with a stick so as to leave sears or marks on her body ; you should: not cut her hair, 
ear, tongue or limbs ; do not put her to the necessity of taking oaths in front of 
temples. Keep her well, but if you arc displeased with her bring her back to us 
even if she has ten children, and we shall have her back, after settling the account* 
in the presence of the ** third man ” 1 and the ittangan." 

1 If " Ok third man " i> not •iirt. his urn ut htjr can rtnmcnt him. The third man ” nmd to fa* .alW 
madman (miU4Je m.-mj inl nuanem, . 
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Wearing the new clothe* the bride is now brought into the feudal (ahed on the yard), 
tod scaled by the aide of the bridegroom. Then at tho auspicious moment, the bridegroom'* 
mother and their other relative*, and last of all the inangan and hi* wife, put mor*cla of 
porridge into th* groom's mouth and then into the bride a mouth ; then from a spouted 
pot a few drop* of a aweet drink of coconut milk are poured into their mouths (plate lii* fig. a). 
After this ritual feeding, grains of rice are sprinkled on the two who have thus been united by 
M the milk tie.” 

Just before leaving, the bridegroom presents his mother-in-law with a new loin cloth and 
she in her turn presents him with a bcU-metel plate, after receiving which he respectfully 
salute* her by touching her feet with hi* fingers. 

A short while after seeing off the bride and bride groom to the Utter’s house, the mother- 
in-law and a party of 15 men follow them for the ceremony of M seeing the door " » *., have a 
look at her daughter in her new home. The bridegroom’s mother presents her two panama 
now, 1 

In North Malabar the ceremony of milk giving is dropped ; there, there is only the ble*- 
aing of the couple by.thro wing rice on their head*, In Travancore, marriages used to be at 
night, the torch light procession* being grander. 

After the marriage the bride and bridegroom arc entertained by the near Tel alive* of the 
former It is really the period of 11 fattening ” for them. A week used to be the minimum 
period * to stay at a stretch, but it is being much curtailed nowadays. It is during these 
early entertainments that the young man gets to know his wife’s relatives. For a short period 
he is the centre of attraction, for many people come to see him. His brothers-in-law remain 
with him always, showing him th* things in the village and amusing him. This is the begin¬ 
ning of the most intimate friendship that usually exists between brothers-in-law. AftCT 
every period of entertainment the young couple have to be escorted back to the groom’s 
house 1 

The sociology of the brother-in-law relationship has already been dealt with by me in 
detail in a previous publication i Madras museum Bulletin, vol. ii, 4). Here it may be pointed 
out how under conditions of culture change, this relationship tends to grow closer than before. 
In the event of a man's death, the joint family, when it was intact, undertook the care of the 
orphaned children. It was a shame for the ramige to which the children were affiliated 
to allow them to be brought up by others. Now in the patrilineal are*, the widow seeks 
protection with her brothers rather than remain with her late husband’* brother*. Levitate, 
once common in this are*, solved the diffioihy in some cases, but it is going out of fa shion. 

~i A cr-rn fria toilrgriKi, an Inn in mtimt *« kina'* H*™***" * B™hmbi f irl Bid 

t«, hi* wife. The mother «ww to die !«**'• h«.« to haw . took rt hrr w** 

fnctfir? I_ StftifMT th* doof " ffir"T “ in Mnory of th* oW *ft£*dewL The ihtitimt, mm «« * 
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Tlic ann-m-Law gives his parents-in *law all th* r&ptct that he usually gives hi# own 
pan-nts, but he m freer with (hem. IT he is not related to them as an own or elaa&ificatory 
nephew, he addresses them +l father 1 * and * mother 1 * as his wife does; if he is related 
already, the eld relationship terms continue to be used 

Ei t sed to be customary for the women of the bride's house to try to create laughter at 
the exp arc of the bridtgroom. In serving him rice, (hey fill the plate s« completely that lie 
finds at difficult to eat without dropping tome of the rice out, and the women watch his 
confusion and laugh. All this was done to make him feel familiar and at home* 1 

The ftew couple sleep together for the first rime during die first of the series of enter- 
Uimrcft*?, It is the duty of the mother-in-law to sec that her daughter is taken, sometimes 
thrust, info the room where the son-in-law sleeps, 

In modern marriage#, especially among the educated section of the Iravas, the young 
men and women arc as a rule much older, twenty to twenty-five being the common age 
Marriflgcfl are still arranged by the parents, but the young men are allowed to see the girl 
whom they arc going to marry. Sometimes they may even refuse to many the girl selected by 
the parents. Girls express their preference or dislikes rafely, bin instance# arc not wanting of 
their doing so Formerly, mothers used to examine their prospective daughters-in-law a a 
carefully at persons buying oxen in the cattle fair* Now young men want to have p.rsofial 
interview s with the bride-ciceb and the parents of cither party allow them to do m* b in order 
to clear themselves of the possible blame of having been responsible for a bad match. Men 
who are economically independent of their parents make their own selection. As a mlj* 
young men are anxious lo many as soon as their economic conditions permit it p as sexual 
gratification is otherwise exceedingly precarious. The craving fur marriage among young 
women ii even greater for hi mi br reasons. Hut the economic aspect of mairiagc is worsen¬ 
ing, especially aiming ihe educated. A wife who was, in the joint family, an additional 
worker, is now more or lees a 11 drone '* in a modern household and becomes a treat economic 
burden. -Ski, while amont the poor, early marriage, it was in the old days, is the general 
rule, among the better classes the average age of marriage is going up_ 

The protracted preliminaries of marriage arc abbreviated nowadays. The examination 
qf the horoscope is not insUted upon. The business part of the marriage, especially the 
dowry, u left to the will of the bride 1 * people* No earnest money is given. The feast# 
are less elaborate and expensive. The ritual part of the marriage has also changed. Thi* 
will be discussed in a later chapter. The net result is that marriage* are made cheaper, |«a 
elaborate and Jcsa socialised. 

Whatever the form of marriage, it is not only the legalization of the sexual union of a 
man and a wnman, bur it is also the basis of a co-operative organization for the upbringing 
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flf 4 new generation. From the day of marriage, till children are born, and they in their 
turn become adulta, theae two fcinahip groups co-operate in their interests, r Hiere is no 
rite, no ceremony in which the mother'■ brother doc* not have an important share. For him 
the children mourn just as they do for their father. 

Kinship Terminolwy am» Culture Changt 

Kinship terminology is usually believed to have great stability and on this supposition 
many theories have been built up. Indeed kinship terms have great tenacity of life, and per¬ 
haps it Is true that they survive as relics of the past- But the data on Irava kinship terminology 
show that they are aa susceptible to change as any other items of culture. In the table 
bdow is given 1 list of the more important relationship terms used by the Iravai of the 
patrilineal area. 


SCHEMATIC LIST OF KINSHIP TERMS OF MALABAIL 1 
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Etiquette among the Iravas demands that relationship term* should be used when 
addressing or referring to fellow caste men. Educated persons get over this inconvenient 
form of politeness by prefixing “ Mister " to the personal name of the man. But for those 
that still adhere to the old customs in this matter, every unrelated Irava known to them is either 
a brother or sister, or uncle or aunt* Listening to the conversation of the Iravas, any one not 
familiar with this system of etiquette may wonder at the numbei of brothers and uncles that 
each person has. Even a stranger of the caste may be heard addressed as amsfimas (mother's 
brother), if he is old enough to he called so* In parts of central Malabar it is not unusual 


1 Aftw the type uteil by Dr. Raymond Firth .n IFe, ikt THerpio, p, 149. 
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far friends to call each other aiiyan (wive's brother or sister's husband). The distinction 
between own and courtesy relative* is thus sociological, and not linguistic. The custom is 
always to suffix the relationship term to the person's name, except in the case of relatives like 
one's own parents and grand-parents. In verbal explanations of relationahip, geographical and 
clan indices arc used, which avoid* most of the confusions. People also speak of 41 near ", 
44 bent ” or '* crooked ”, " new 44 or "old " relationships. In endearment or for showing 
special closeness the personal name may be dropped for the time being and the relationship 
term used by itself. Affection for a relative is reflected in the voice of the speaker, hence 
the usual expression, “a pot should be placed below when he addresses me " By this is 
meant that the term of relationship is so tenderly and affectionately utleied that to collect 
its sweetness a pot should be held below the lips of the speaker. In talking to their parents 
children seldom use 44 you ”, but repeat the term foi father or mother every time that 14 you ’* 
has to be used, eg, “ Mother, what did mother say i ” 

Dr. Raymond Firth observes that the 44 terms for address to goth too partake of ■ 
kinship character ” among the Tikoptans.* AncrstraJ spirit* are referred to hy the Iravaa 
as Karanavanmar (heads of joint families) or as Mutt appan (gtand-father). Benevolent 
deities are addressed as the " mother " of the 41 falher 44 of such and such a village. The 
god Vishnu of the famous temple of Guruvayur in the Ponnani Taluk of British Malabar 
it known as Guruvayur appan (i.r., the Father at Guruvayur, Guruvayur being the name of 
the village where the temple is situated). 

The first of the terms that we have to deal with is appan for father. This is an old 
Dravidian term meaning genitor, and is in use all over the Tamil and Canarese country also. 
But this term is rapidly being displaced by the Aryan term athhan which mean* ’■ t Ji e noble 
one.” The Dravidian words, annan and tampi for elder and younger brother respectively 
were replaced long ago by Aryan words titan and aniyan (corrupt forms of jyrtkthan and 
anuja), and no one uses the old terms, which are still used by the Tamila who have been 
leu Saiukritised than the people of Malabar. It is significant in this connection to note that 
the Nampuiiri Brahmans of Malabar, the introducers of Aryan language and culture into 
Malabar use the ancient Dravidian term appan fat the father ; The Syrian Christian* also 
stick to the term appan but use the term athhan for their priests and also for the mother'* 
brother. Among the Irava*, the process of displacement of the old term for father is going 
an apace. The term for the father's elder brother or younger brother when translated means 
44 big father " or 41 young father ". Here the old Itrm for father is usually retained and ha* nut 
been replaced by the new Aryan term. The motive for this change is to imitate the Nayars, 
the immediate superiors of the Iravas. In imitation they probably had not thought of the 
fact that their own original term is the one used by the highest caste, the Brahmans. Thj* 
brings to light clearly the psychology of imitating not what is the best, but what is the nearest. 
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The relationship term fur " mother 11 has remained unchanged, and the ume Word ammo 
in used in the samt form throughout the Dravidian speaking* countries. Children sometimes 
learn to call mothtis by their personal name* by imitating some elderly iclat^ve who docs *o k 
This cauMB amusement to the hearer* and irTiiation lo the molheib j and the habit ia dropped 
as soon as the child it old enough to undemand jta own peculiarity. This imitation of the 
rduiomhjp term? used by ciders leads to several other ernui. To give an example, a young 
bny used to call his father's aistcr'* hurband atiyan imitating Ins father, instead cf calling 
him aiwfflLjmcin. 

In the table of kinship icrms it will be seen that the father 1 * lister's husband and the 
mother's brother arc both called amrmaman, though we hav**ecn (hat sociologically the latter 
ia more important a relative than the former. In the matrilineal area, the father** sister'* 
husband is a remote relative (as all the father's relative* arc) than in the patrilineal are* s 
So the matrilineal Imvaa do not call the father's sister a* ammdyt\ nor her husband as amm*- 
man t but as mutiamma or iloyamma (older mother or younger mother), and a* vuliympfi* it 
or itt-y n ftig father or youngei father), according as they arc older or younger than the 
eg /* father In iomc ^aria the father's sistei'a husband is addressed r* ittan (elder brother) 
and the father's sister as fffattL by which terms even stranger* are addressed. Similarly 
the children of the father's sister are not regarded as maehehunan 

Cross-cousins do not use the relationship term of inference for address, but uk the term* * 
for brother and shier. Suppose epo manic* hi* aoss-cousin ; then his younger brother* 
ce-ase lo cil|) her pf m«/ p and use a new teim ettatti, which meant efian'i icldci brothei'*} 
wife ; ego's sister who used to 0*11 her ettatti tddet sbter) before maniag* calk her 
now as natfun, Biolheis-in-Law aie mutually aliyatt (both fat refeience and ^ddtcsdngK 
Ihe term* ahyan and nattun^ though they arj terms of reference in the matiilincal are**, 
have ceaactl to be used *4 terms of address, a* they smack of backwardness, and the Naysrs 
w'Ho ar^ the exemplar* of the Iravai in ihia tn liter do not also use them now. 

Parents-in daw a re referred to as ammwman and ammayi if they are related already 
to the person before the marriage. Otherwise they are referred to in alt Irava localities 
dntrjjltivdf M the ,L old people 0 of such and such a “ house 11 or village, or a* the father of 
ao-and-sn. There are two compound term*, ammaman-appan and &mm*yi*amma (“ uncle* 
father f ' and “ aunt-mother ** ) for father-in-law and mother - in-law, the aignilkante of which 
F have pointed out earlier > Even when this term of reference L uacd, the manner of address- 
mg the p^rcms-jn-Uw is the same 43 that of addressing own parent*. The more recent 
tuiidency is to drop using any relationship term of address, and use the descriptive expression 
for reference. In correspondence between educated fathers-in-taw and so ns-jii- Jaw (which i* 
usually done in English) the salutation is 0 my dear father-in-law or son-in-law. 0 

hrom this biicf account it may safely be predicted that some relationship term* a* alt yarn 
will dlapp^ar from use among the Iravas in the course of a few decades to come* and word* 
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like rttan will be used in more contests than before, t.g., for the brother-in-law. The word 
“ Mister ", the use of which is spreading to village* among people who know English will 
replace relationship terms used for etiquette to a very targe extent. 

Fraternal Poltandht, 

The Irivas of Central Kefila, which includes the southern taluk* of Malabar district 
and the northern taluks of Cochin State, practise fraternal polyandry. This curious institu¬ 
tion has just been barely mentioned by several ethnographers and historians of Malabar. 
The non-fratemal polyandry of the Nayars, much less restricted in its distribution, has, 
however, received more than its ilurr of attention and controversies have raged over it. None 
lieforc me has, I think, investigated frava polyandry by actually going amidst the people and 
observing its working at dose quarters, polyandry is rapidly disappearing and 1 may perhap, 
be the last ethnographer to be able to write about it. 

Some of the early Mohammedan and European travellers in Malabar have left us their 
accounts of fraternal polyandry of the Travas and Kammalas (artisans). 

Sheikh Zceiiuddin Mukhdom, an Arab traveller in Malabar, 1579-1580, after referring to 
the polyandry of the Nayara, givea us the following facta concerning the polyandry of the 
lower castes The lower castes such as the carpenters, iron-smith* and other* have fallen 
into the imitation of their superior*, the Nayara, with this difference, however, that the joint 
concern in a female is among these last limited to the brothers and male relatives by blood, 
to the end no alienation may ta ke place in the course of the succession and right of inheritance, ** 
In his note* i« this passage Duncan (Aiinic Researches, Vol, V, p, 14) adds " Five low caste* 
Terr, Agaree (Carpenter), Muzalie (Brass -founder), Tattan (Goldsmith], Kollan (Blacksmith) 
who live promiscuously with one or more women ; and sometime* two, three or four or more 
brothers cohabit with one woman. The child or children who are the offspring of this con¬ 
nection inherit the property of this whole fraternity ; and whenever the female of the house 
is engaged with either of the brethren, hii knife » said to be hung up at the door of the 
apartment a* a signal of it* being occupied. It ia, however, justice to add that thia custom ia 
said to be local and practised ill a few of the southern districts ' and even among the five caste* 
there is no prohibition against any mao's keeping far himself cither one or a* many women 
as he can maintain." 

Bathos*, a European traveller, from whom wc get the beat account of Nayar polyandry, 
has the following remark# to make on the fraternal polyandry of the Iravas ; Sometime* 
among them two brothers have one wife and sleep with her and hold it nothing wonderful." 

That there ia no exaggeration at all in the accounts of both the Sheikh and Barbosa will 
be clear to all who have studied the castes rcfeired to by them. 

Legendary reference* to fraternal polyandry are very few. There is of course (lie well- 
known story of Dtoupadi, the daughter of the King of Panchala, marrying the five Patvdav* 
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brothers It wa* tl w third brother Aijunt who actually won the bride in the shouting contest, 
but the eldest brother insisted on his right of sharing the wife, and their mother agreeing 
with him, it was settled that each of the five brothers w-a* to have connubial rights for a period 
of one year in the order of seniority and, jf any one interfered with the rights of another he 
was to go out and do penance and perform pfignmf g*:* for a year. Opinion is divided as to 
whether the Panda va marriage reflect* any real po I van droits state or trend of the society in 
the Epic iby* of India. The Bmhmana* are, however, positively against fraternal or any other 
form of polyandry for it b said 41 One man can have many wives, but a woman cannot have 
cu husband*." 1 (Aiiarep Brahmana}. Only one instance is known of a pidyandruus 
marriage in the Buddhist Jatakiis (birth stories), Princess Kanha was allowed to have at a 
time five husbands selected by her in a trayamvara assembly. 

The tirade of Tippu Sujun fiSfh century), the ruler of Mysore* against the polyandroui 
Coorgi is of interest in this context, He told them, 11 If six brothers dwelt together in a house 
and the elder brother marries, his wife become* equally the wife of the other five, and inter¬ 
course so far from being disgraceful is familiarly considered a national rite. Not a nun in 
the country knows 'hit father and the ascendancy of women and the bastardy of your children 
is your common attribute/’ 1 

In marriage negotiations of the Innu in the polyandroiu area, it used to be common 
for the parents of a girl to feel reluctant to give her in marriage to J tSft than two brothers, 
for in the event of the death of one* she would be looked after by the other. In a case known 
to me t two brothers had a common wife* but only the younger brother used to live with her* 
the elder being employed in Ceylon ami able only to visit the wife once a year cm* so. On 
inquiry, it was found that this arrangement was a device of their relatives to strengthen the 
distant youth's attachment to his home. He could scarcely afford to take his wife to Ceylon, 
so the younger brother was in charge of her* [ found the arrangement working quite 
satisfactorily 

In Travantnre, where the tram have no polyandry, an attitude of mind in its favour 
comes occasionally to the ethnographer's notice when he goes deep ittlo the sexual life of 
joint families. An illustration w ill make this statement clearer. In an Iftvfl family of Quilon* 
there were two brothers, the cider of whom was only an uneducated farmer, but the younger 
was i graduate and a man of culture, The elder brother sought the hand of an educated girl 
in marriage, but she complained to her mother that she wanted to many the young.r and 
not the elder brother. An aunt of the young woman is reported to have chided her thus : 
** If you are clover, you can have him too. after marrying the elder brother. 11 She did many 
ihe elder brother* accepting the advice of her old relative. 


’ Wilki, ffufi* it at Skrtihes vf Mysore t uid Ed. {M*dr*i 
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It may be safely said that the Iravas are only slowly emerging from the ptilyindrous 
tradition. In families that have given up polyandry and the brothers have each his own wife, 
the strength of old traditions leads to the loosening of monogamous ties. A and R w r ere two 
hmihera of a well-to-do family in the Watluvanad taluk of Malabar. A, the elder brother, wat 
married, while R was single. Their aged mother also lived with them. A's wife was very 
beautiful and attached to him, But the younger brother was overcome by a desire to have 
sexual intercourse with Her, and his mother who guessed his intentions secretly helped him in 
various ways. On some pretest or other she would order her to R’a bedroom in order to 
give him a chance to talk, to her. The old woman had hcraclf lived under polyandous condi¬ 
tions and had scant respect for the new monogamy of her sons. For a year or so A’s wife 
resisted her brother-in-law’s advances telling him, “ It is not proper, brother F 1 The 
young fellow grew bold with impatience ami one day asked her bluntly to sleep with him, 
supporting his request with arguments that have great sociological significance. " Supposing 
my brother dies tri-morrow," he said, " the burden of supporting you falls on my shoulders, 
and without asking for any one's permission, I can make you my wife. If that ia possible, 
then why should you have any compunction to grant my request ? ” These arguments 
convinced her and she planned successfully to sleep with R without her husband knowing it, 
R’a confidant who narrated this story told me that when, later, R also gut married. A used to 
sleep occasionally with that girl. It will be seen that common residence and the customs of 
levirate and nor orate are contributory causes to the continuance of the pulyandrtius tendency 
within joint i a rallies where formal polyandry no longer mists. 

Whether at a marriage all the brothers are made Cn-partners ceremonially, or whether 
there is only an understanding that though only ooc is married, the others should have access 
to the wife, there is no clear indication. The common practice is for the eldest brother alone 
to go to the bride’s house to fetch her on the day of the marriage ; then at the ceremonies 
by which the m tie is created " by 11 drinking milk " all brothers are seated in a row on the 
right of the bride (plate iii, fig. 1} and alt of them are given the sweet drink that makes 
them eo-hujbands of the woman, The youngest bridegroom in the photograph required 
some coaxing to take his seat by the bride. When questioned later why he behaved that 
way, he replied that he felt" shame " as several of his boy friends were present and would 
make fun of him. In an area where fraternal polyandry has disappeared, I once saw it an 
Irava marriage a small boy was placed at the milk-giving ceremony by the side of a grown-up 
elder brother of his who was the bridegroom ; the people had no intention whatever of 
making the little boy a partner in the marriage. A feu gotten usage had a momentary, though 
unnecessary, resurrection in the minds of the elderly members of the marriage part}'. 

For the honeymoon visits that follow the marriage, the eldest of the husbands goes to 
ihe bride's house and stays there for about a week with her. Then after a short interval it is 
the turn of the second brother to pay the honeymoon visit and be feted at the bride's bouse ; 
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and the remaining brothers follow suit in the strict order of seniority, Sometimes, to avoid 
the disturbance of their usual programme of work by one or other of the brothers absenting 
himself from home, all the three or four brothers go simultaneously for a week's honeymoon. 

There seems to be very few rigid rules for the internal regulation of sexual life in a 
polyandroui Inn household The knife which Is placed on the door-frame to prohibit 
other husbands from entering* is no more heard of. Some simple turns are arranged by the 
mother when the bride ia still young. When no one is sleeping with her the wife 
keeps the door of her bedroom open. As, nowadays, the number of brother* in a polyandroua 
marriage ia usually two there ia very little necessity for any elaborate regulation in their 
sexual life. Though, as it usually u the case, she likes one of her husbands better than the 
other, she takes care to conceal her likes and dislikes, lest it should lead to the break up of the 
tie between the brother*. K* an old woman of the unce^imponant tarsvad A, had five 
brothers as her husbands. She told me that one of them was specially good and affectionate, 
and m she loved him better than she did the others. This, however, did not prevent her from 
serving them dutifully or sleeping with them, though she did so with k» of joy than in the case 
of her favourite husband. K's daughter was married to four brothers, but the eldest of them, 
a thriving practitioner of Indian medicine, wanted to monopolize her foe hifnwdf There 
were some bickerings among the brothers on account of this. On one or two occasions, the 
youngest of the four husbands, it 1* reported, carried her forcibly to his bedroom as the 
eldest of the brothers was found not to allow her to keep to the turns. Disgusted with these 
quarrels* she requested her parents to take her to their home. Her parents and brothers 
said, ** We gave our * girl 1 to four men. The demand made by one of them to have her 
exclusively for himself is unjust and we cannot agree to it, lest it be said of us that we were 
responsible for the break up of their joint family,** After some time the woman relumed 
to her husbands' home again as their common wife. Soon each of the four brothers married 
individually, and the common wife remained attached to the eldest brother, who, though 
exceedingly immoral, was, at the same time, very clever in his profession. On his death* 
she did not like remaining with the other husbands and so returned to her brothers. Being 
childless, she had no claim to her husband s property 

Another episode from s polyandrous family of blacksmiths throws some side light on 
the rules of fraternal polyandry. The common wife of five brothers became too weak to look 
after the comforts of all of them. The youngest of the brothers who was not much older than 
hits own eldest ** son " expressed a wish to have a new wife for%imself. The wife advised 
him that the proper procedure was for the eldest brother to marry again a younger woman and 
for them all to share her. 

The simple form of polyandry where several brothers have one wife in common is giving 
place to several new form*. 'Hie brothers may divide themselves into two or three batchea for 
pEitposes of marriage ; or they go on for some time with one wife* then some of them leave 
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the joint concern and Have separate wives for themselves ; others remain in the partnership 
ami also have additional wives. I was told «f an interesting instance of a marriage of a 
member of a pafyandrOUS group at which, in order to deprive Him and his bride of any 

monopoly of each other, five of his broi hers and their three common wives sat in row at the 
mi lit-giving ceremony, on either side of the marrying pair. 

The complicacies which are pointed in the foregoing paragraphs arc rather rare, and arc 
the results of jealousies which, in most normal cases, arc absent ; and it is a wondci how they 
maintain such harmony. In fact, I was told hy a very intelligent member of a polyandrous 
grjup thft the disintegration of joint families is prevented by the brothers having a common 
wife, as, through her influence, all fissiparoua tendencies are avoided. 

The chief cultural forces that lead to (he suppression of the emotion of jealousy 1 in the 
men ate 0) the ritual of marriage by which they are made joint husbands ; (a) the economic 
motive to prevent the disintegration of the family property by limiting the number of heirs ; 
(3) the influence of pirent* who during the earlier years of manual partnership supervise 
and regulate the sexual life of the co-husband* by assigning each of the husbands a particular 
day to be with the wife ; and (4) public opinion, which applauds successful polyandry 
Under conditions of culture change all these social forces have weakened and in every family 
in which changed conditions prevail bickering* are heard that have their root in sexual jealousy, 
individual likes and dislikes, ascertion of personal rights, and rebellion against the authority 
of elders in sexual matters. 

This evidence from one of the few polyamlrous peoples of the World points to the conclu¬ 
sion that sexual jealousy is under certain cultural conditions capable 0/ being repressed almost 
la ^ vanishing point, hut the dangerous emotion re-appears when the inhibition of culture 
weakens. If it is so difficult to keep jealousy under control within a group of three or four 
brothers brought up in polyjttdrous traditions, it is almost impossible to imagine, as Bertrand 
Russel does, that it will disappear * if it b recognized as bad ' and people arc educated io 
regard it as such. 

If one ask* the child of a polysndroua family for his father be would reply, “ I have three 
father*. Whom do you want f ” Descriptions like ‘big father / ‘ small father’, ‘abort 
father ’, 1 fair father and ’ dark father ", are not at all uncommon 1 have found in some 
families fathers showing a particular prrtiafity for children who resemble them closely. 
Coming to the question of inheritance, Thurston waa obviously Wmng in recording that pio- 
perty went down through tfie eldest wife. All the children botn to the brothers have equal 
right, so that the superiority of Lhe eldest brother or of the oldest of the wive* does not come 
in fur consideration at all. In the only law suit that came to my notice in which polyandry 
was invloved the English Judge completely misunderstood the position. The common wife 

* Fran Afm», ijo, (isaJt whrtr s (ihuiugnph ot 1 poljanJraie nuit-mp; rite .1 publidvd. 
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of two brother! sued her husbands for maintenance. Witnesses Were heard, the majority 
of whom gave evidence to show that both the brother* were married to her. But the 
judge awarded her the decree only against the elder brother ! 

When asked to explain to me the advantages of the polyandrou* marriage ■ well-to-do 
Irava told me,—*' It keeps all the brother* together ; union and co-operation give* ui strength, 
and therefore, our community ranks as the best agriculturist* in the country. We cam be 
aure that our children arc our own. A woman will have one or other of her husbands always 
by her side, ao that her tendency to sin is obliterated.” According to this man, women 
are by nature prone to sin if their appetite for sexual enjoyment is not kept super-satiated. 
He, however, agreed with me in thinking that polyandry meant a great strain for the women. 

Polyandry now survive* particularly in the marginal areas among the lea advanced 
members of the Iran and Kammala castes. Thai jt was once more wide-spread also is clear. 
The Iravas now have the normal sex ratio, and as they are mainly an agricultural people, it 
would be advantageous for them to have more women married into a joint family, So 
neither the idea of economy nor paucity of women fully explains Irava polyandry. The 
Irava* were never known to have a practised female infanticide. Unlike the polyandrous 
Kandyans of Ceylon they had no feudal lord to serve for tong terms. Irava polyandry 
must, therefore, have been an ancient institution that originated in response to (he cultural 1 , 
economic and sexual needs and circumstances of the distant post which no longer hold 
good, the natural consequence being that the institution has become unpopular, Differences 
in occupations and income and the development of new sexual standards are the two active 
causes that one secs in operation to put an end to polyandry. Formerly the members of an 
Irava family had very few avocations to select from. They worked for the joint family and 
p^>kd their resource* no one caring to have anything reserved for himself. Tine estate vrut 
common, the houses were common and so were the wjw* and children. It was a case of 
familial co-operation carried to ths fullest possible extent. 




CHAPTER V—ECONOMICS, NEW AND OLD, 

Economics and Anthropoloct. 

la studying the economics of simpler peoples the Anthropologist is not trespassing on • 
sister discipline, but applying to it the proper corrective, namely, carrying the analysis of the 
institutions concerned with the production and distribution of wealth deeper into those 
intangible " non-eeonomic " realms, and showing that economics cannot be isolated from 
other aspects of culture and be dealt w ith as though in a vacuum. If the principles of economics 
are to have a predictive value, social institutions of which economic activities are a part should 
' form the background of economic studies. Prof, B, Malinowski, who made the first contri¬ 
bution to economic anthropology. Df B Firth who fdloWcd U P lhc rt “ d * furth " i,S 
theoretical relations to general economics, have questioned the scientific nature of some of the 
initial postulates or a*joins of the economist. The Indian followers of European econo- 
mists however find it impossible to Start any study of economics without going into those 
sociological encumbrances so irritating to the orthodox economist, such as the Tehgiout faith 
and beliefs. In my own field, it is of interest to find that orthodox economists have been 
forced to deal with magic and sorcery in the study of the economics of Malabar villages. 
This is in a way a vindication from an unexpected area of the theoretical soundness of the 
functional method in economic anthropology. 1 

In discussing the social organisation of the Iravas. I had to refer frequently to the expan¬ 
sion of the economic sphere of the Iravas and its repercussion* un caste in general and the 
internal organisation of their own caste and family system. Culture change brought new need* 
which had to be met in new ways devised for them, such as the father instead of the matnlincal 
guardian meeting the expenses of the English education of a boy, while the expenses of the 
traditional education was met by the matrilineal cIan I have referred again to the rise in the 
standard of life, due to the new sense of decency, and new tastes in general. In the section 
on change* in ritual and religion, I shall be showing how economics helped changes in this moat 
uneconomical of all human activities. These few bints are in themselves proof of tile urgent 
necessity for the practical student of economics to carry on his analysis in its institutional 

setting 

Economics of the Malabar villages ha* hoe a studied from the non-anlhropological point 
of view by several students, especially Subbaram* Iyer* under the stimulus provided by 
Gilbert Slater. The technological details and the description of the crop* and their marketing 
are d trait with in official publications, the most sum pious of which is the " Travarvcore State 

1 For i Ml auurtnerit of th* dwrtta^jd bcaiinjt* of PrimitTv* Ikoiwmic** hv FiTth* Pnmtih* of ife 

S/ru Mmri a cod t rtfimiiaiClAfl MTX.lt, ' Anthropology looks Ut fc^orutnucs ,p m Stitmr and i'otvry, Vol t* 

No * 
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Manual ’* "by Nagam Alya. The anthropologist Mill looks in vain in them for the factors 
that are of special interest to him, for such important questions as the nature of the stimuli 
for work, division of Labour in the family, the emotional, apart from the traditional attitude 
of men towards their work, etc., are left practically untouched. From the point of view of 
the irudy of culture change, not a single systematic effort has been made to analyse the 
nature of the changes introduced into the wealth-producing activities of the people of 
Malabar. Men are just aware of the changes, but are so involved in them to get a correct 
perspective, In discussing economic problems political prejudices of the writers naturally 
^f jr wif yt™faw»^p-itiitiejattfcnipts being nude to stress either the evil or good effects of the 
'contract with the weiTThe anthropologist lias here the special advantage of being able to 
approach the economic problem of culture contact from a less prejudiced article. His familia¬ 
rity with the phenomena of culture change and interfacia] -situations all over the world makes 
his judgment more balanced. 

Caste-linked Work. 

When we start the study of the eCOnimica of the Iravas, caste again obtrudes itself on us. 
Every caste, as we saw, has a traditional hereditary occupation. An Ira>a describes toddy 
making as his kuia~Utfil (tribal profession), hut it is by no means the only profession that 
members of this class follow, though it is the speciality of the caste in so far as no other caste 
takes it up. Logan has described the Iravas as the planters of Malabar, for the cultivation 
of the coconut tree which makes the littoral region of the country a vast orchard has been the 
traditional work of the caste from time immemorial. In folksongs, the best nuts arc described 
as thooe produced in the garden of the chief of the Iravas, We also saw that articles of ceie- 
monisl use obtained from the coconut tree have to be got always through the Irava. In 
Southern Travancore, we noted that the aristocratic section of the Iravas, the Chsnnars, were 
weaver* and this profession gave the whole caste inTrivancore the nick name chxianti (tpid'io) 
from the similarity of the spider weaving its web to the Iravas 1 work on the loom. Many 
Iravas nc practitioners of the indigenous system of medicine, and their skill has been 
recognized even in official publications. One of native physicians who assisted in the 
compilation of the fforfiti A/ alabtttif ut (1608-1703) wn *it Irava of lravancore, by name 
ItM-Achutan. This Dutch botanical work in twelve volumes will ever remain a proof of the 
antiquity of Ira van proficiency in the knowledge of medicinal plants. 'I be largest proportion 
of the Iravas are howtver those engaged in rice cultivation as tenant farmers and labourers, 
the actual labourer caste being the Cherumas, Going into the history of aeveiat families 
of medical practitioners, I found that two or three generations ago many of them had some one 
w other of their ancestor! engaged in the special caste profession of toddy-making. A typical 
case of family economic history may lie given here to illustrate the point just mentioned ; 
my informant was an old widow about eighty years old whose sons are medical men. In 
answer to my query, sh; said, “ The grandfather of my husbands (she had three) cams here 
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from Mankata further north. Here there was then no foddy maker, and so there was gtigd 
scope for business. He Upped several fith-tlil anil palmyra. {Mims and used to sell the wine 
and arrack to the villagers. Then he married and settled in the village. His wife used to 
sell the wine* etc. t and collect the paddy (rice) got in exchange for them. The sale and distilla¬ 
tion were the wot k of the women in those days. He was a good worker, and by his frugality 
he was able to grow gomewliat rich r and buy tome lands. He lived and died in an exircmcly 
smaI) hut which stood where our kitchen now stands. The bigger home ami the 1 granary 
house' (double storied house* the lower part of wh ich 11 used fm storing jiaddr) were built by his 
sons My hunhands discontinued the ancestral preferaon, one of them studying vaidyam 
(medicine) at my house My sons are alt vaidyas, and at] our relatives arc a bo veridyas,** 
Medical practice is now mote lucrative than toddy hushes* encumbered as it ii with heavy 
excise duties* but before it was taxed it Wl* really plying. People were anxious to give their 
daughters in marriage to families where the profession wit liiditionally followed, Th*y 
used to say, 11 In the house where there is Teddy-tapping* thers will he no poverty ” If we 
go backwards into the history of the tnm, it is pomble in understand the significance of 
this altitude lo the profession. Families specialised in this trade, establish dd reputations for 
their produce, and extended their business* a& we have ucfh We do not know the exact 
mannei in which competition was cut tailed, but the same tradition of keeping to ancestral 
profession! as much as possible must have b;en moie Vflid in the more remote pa-t than 
during recent years. While what is known in Malabar as 14 traditional or caste profess ion ” 
is not the only profession that art individual can choose for himself* ta^tc Limits the range of 
choice considerably. No other caste than the Iravas think even today of having toddy-making 
as their business, though many others are competing with the fravas as contractors for the 
sale of the wine. No Irava without toeing his self-respect does the work of a washerman or 
even a professional fisherman, though any one may go fishing occasionally. The profession 
of arms was generally that of the Nayar*. but there is evidence that some chiefs had Irava 
soldiera also. 

The Irava had under the most favourable circumstances to limit his choice within the 
three or four professions mentioned above. If he were to choose the professions of the castes 
who were socially his inferior* he suffered ridicule or even excommunication, and if he chose 
those of Eib superiors which w&$ normally impossible, he met With condign punishment. 
From this old world state of affair* if wc turn to the conditions of the present day, w« see 
very significant changes. The following table of occupations of tfie Irava* of Travancure 
makes the point clear 1 : 

Occupation. I'liii 

Toddy drawers i«* «ff *+* 3* 

Cultivaton, owners and tenant* j i6 

___ ___ _ _ — --. _ _ -__ - 

i ■ » » ■ „ 

1 Trwmrore ujjt. 
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OccitpMKin- H 1 * 

Field labourer* and wood-ctittcr* ,*# 1^0 

I&duitrici *** ■« ■« ia 3 

Trtniport <■« ■<■ 1,1 34 

Tr*d* *** » »4 *■* *"* 76 

Liwycn, doctors, teachers *■* L J 

Dotodtic Krvsmt* »- .** *■* ia 

Others tti .« ■*» — ,2 ^ 


The so-called esste-profesaion is not of much importance from the numerical stand point. 

It cannot naturally be great, because the commodity produced has a limited market. Apicul¬ 
ture occupies the leading position, and neat to it industries chief among which is the production 
of wit yarn from coconut fibre. New item* which have come into the list of profession* are 
trade, the learned professions such as law, medicine and teaching (in which category, service 
under the State should be included), and transport. The coir yarn industry, unlike weaving, is 
post-British in origin, and support* a very l«t» number of fravas, many of whom made 
their fortune* from it. The recent prosperity of the fravas is therefore directly traceable to 
European contact, which gave them wider opportunities in the economic, as in other 

spheres of life. 

TonDt Traps. 

Toddy drawing as the special profession of the Iiavas deserves full trearment to begin 
with, especially since it ha* not been dealt with in any great detail even in such a comprehensive 
publication a* Mr. Nagsm Aiyi's Travatttort Manuaf. The average Iiava, if he t* not ai the 
extreme modernist school, is not at all ashamed of the profession, but is on the other hand 
proud of it. The toddy drawer's wor It did not pul him to the necessity of working in the mud 
, like the agricultural worker, gave him more leisure every day, though no holidays, since the 
yAmes required attention every day. A* the supplier of drink* to his villagers, he usually 
y enjoyed considerable popularity in their midst. Every afternoon fff evening Nayar. and / 

Cherutnas/w0ul J go to h.s house to have their drink, and all of them would be more or less 
•\ , -permaneS customers. Before distillation of arrack Trom the fermented toddy vas made a 

government monopoly, the surplus produce used to be distilled in a crude still. D.stilled 
liquor was costly and would be drunk by people on festive days and used for offet.ng to the 
spirits of ancestors. The strict letter of the caste law required the toddy drawer himself to 
abstain from drinking, which wa* no doubt a precautionary measure, Most people violated 
this rule but there were torn* who retrained perfectly “ dry In addition to the palm wine, 
and the distilled liquor tdvaram or arrack, the Iravaa tapped sweet toddy for the preparation 
of palm sugar. Cane sugar was, a* a rule, costly and used only by the Brahmans and .n the 
temple*. Most people depended oft the Irava* for their supply of sugar, The preparation 
of the sugar from the aweet toddy wm the work of the women (plate vi, fig. *). In South 
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Travancore where the ariatocmic Iraw* considered it shameful to produce and sell toddy, 
it was quite honourable for them to distil arrack from it and sell it, Tile feeling against the 
toddy drawers 1 profession is recent, as we saw in the chapter on caste. Moreover it ha* 
ceased to be as lucrative as it used to be. 

The new excise regulations prohibit the aak of iuddy except by licensed contractors of 
shop* situated tn localities defined by the State. The toddy drawers* licence has to be got 
through the contractor of the shop, A half-yearly tax has to be paid on every tree * B tappedZ 1 
This is in addition to the rent that is usually paid to the owners of the trees. If the toddy 
drawer effects any private sale of toddy, or if he is late in bringing hk yield to the shop, he is 
liable to be fined. So, now between the toddy drawer and the Government thete sjc the 
contractor* a* the middlemen, Most of the Iravaa are unable to meet the initial cost of getting 
the trees on rent and paying the tree with I he result that they pet employed as low-paid 
tappers under the contractors. As a part of their prohibitionist policy, the Governments have 
been siradily raising the Uxrx on all drinks, under the belief that a lesser number of people 
will pay the high price for the drinks. 'Hie taxes have been more than doubled during the 
U*i two decades. The effect of this is not quite appreciable on the clientele of the toddy 
shop, but it has entailed greater hardships on the toddy tapper* ft is net uncommon, therefore, 
for some toddy drawets to try illicit sale of toddy, to convert trees that have been licenced 
at a lower rate for sweet toddy into fermented toddy trees, and try illicit distilling during 
festive seasons. Every village has it* fund of slotie* of the toddy drawers' light with the 
official* of the Excise department* Ap irt from the interference by the Htate, another factor 
that makes the liquor business progressively unprofitable U the growing taste for lea that 
even the lowest caste* are developing. While tea is leas costly, it ts more fashionable. The 
very large number of tea shops that come up in rural areas are the resort of the young men 
not only for drinking tea, but for gossip also. To the Travas as a whole the profession of 
toddy tapping has become less impotent than it was during the pre-British day *. 1 Their 
monopoly of the trade has been completely broken by the Slate taking it over and taxing it 
heavily. The only tax they had to pay in the old days was a small amount known 
u katti fanam (knife-money) or tax on the tappers knife. 

There it demand for tapper* from Malabar in the interior of Ceylon, where many have 
emigrated especially from central Malabar, In Ceylon, whole garden* of coconut trees 
are tapped for toddy, and the toddy drawer is saved the trouble and exertion of climbing 
up and down each free, by havmg rope* tied between one tree and it* neighbour* to that he 
can walk along them in the manner of acrobats from tree to tree. While the maximum 
number of tree* that the best toddy drawer tap* in Malabar is fifteen, in Ceylon a person 
manages twenty-five to thirty tree* very easily, 

1 The ihu* ai the ccintneMin* profit that a*ct to the oJtwul* aa fiiit* of * cwtamary nt run* (jama!} * 
for deua* vi olf trial empfca* the m reTemd to hi intfieiur* i™k Samknm Imit*, by GMwtf Stout* 
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A comparative study of the methods of toddy miking from the coconut free hat been 
made by Copeland 1 10 which little has to be added here. Tapping the inflorescence of the 
palmyra and the bastard sago (fish-uil) palm* U more difficult and arduous. The former is 
very rough and tall and straight, and the latter, exceedingly stout (plate ii, fig- 1), The palmyra 
tapper protect* himself with a breast-plate when climbing up or down the tree (plate iv), 
In the case of the sago palm, a long single bamboo ladder and a scaffolding of the same material 
arc provided for getting up and down the tree and for standing upon while working on the 
huge pendulous inflorescence. In plate u N fig. i t the man can be seen bending over the tip 
of the inflorescence. Each of the several spikes in it has to be prewed for about 1 fortnight 
before the tips can be cut and the vessel for receiving the sap tkd to it. In the palmyra 
pd|m p the sharp edge* of the leaf-stalk are also dangerous Tapping the coconut tree ia 
easier than both the former. Here the risk involved ti the fear of some of the older leaf¬ 
stalks yielding under the man's weight or hb feet slipping Accidental deaths of tip pci* 
are not uncommon.. As ihc rapper hr gin? hi* work oil the first tret in the morning, before 
putting hii feet on it to climb up he salute* the tree by touching it and than touching his 
own forehead with the same finger. This respect for the palms that give him hit livelihood 
is shown in many of the Iravan stories retarding them. To look at (he coconut or palmyra 
palm early in the morning immediately after one get* up j* very auspicious The coconut 
tree is useful in so many different ways that it ia called the kdfaka tree (a tree in hesv in 
that grants all wishes), 

The apparatus used by the uppers j* seen in plates iv and v. A sharp knife is 
required for cutting slices of the inflorescence every morning and evening. A weighted shin 
bone of the deer is used to massage and bruise the inflorescence to atop it* growth which would 
burst the bract. The exact amount of massage and beating with the bone ia an essential 
part of the knowledge of the tapper which has to be gained by experience. A small receptacle 
of the leaf-*heath of the areca palm contains a paste of &$nita leaf which is extremely slimy 
and is used to coat the cut end of the inflorescence, in a bamboo vessel water is carried 
with which to waah the vessel in which the sap is collected. If it is not j kept clean the sap 
goes sour very quickly. If a tree yields a very large quantity of sap, the tapper is afraid 
of the evil eye of jealous persons falling on it* and so he takes care to collect it unnoticed by 
other*. Evil eye or black magic causes the inflorescence to dry up, or yield scantily. 
It is very common for tappers to pour a little tnddy in coconut-sheU cups placed in front 
of piece* of atones representing KarinkuttL and KilLadi Multan, two spirit* popular among 
ffugiejan?. In plate v, the man has a Urge vessel of sewn areca-lmf sheath for collecting the 
toddy from the tree* This vessel ha* the advantage of Wing lighter and proof against break¬ 
age unlike the gourd or earthen vessel* used by the palmyra tappers in plate iv. Rings of 
rope ere used to assist the feet and hands in climbing. 


1 E- U Coptknd, 7 V CW^wwi (London. 1914b 
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One important feature to be looted in the technology of the toddy Upper** apparatus 
js the persistence of r act rente ly primitive utensil* made directly from nature. Observing the 
great trouble some tapper* known to fne took to replace a broken bamboo vessel, I suggested 
to one why he did not think of replacing it with light aluminium vessels. He *aid it would 
spoil the toddy. What becomes obvious L* that the will to experiment is absent Even the 
contractors are most of them comparatively poor men with little capital. The laboratories 
of the Government department of Excise are used only for the purpose of detecting adulters* 
tion of toddy with limed sweet todd) which h cheaper. Little attention is paid to ihe problem 
«£ improving the yicId of the palms or the methods of marketing if- Unfermenred toddy has 
great refreshing and tunic qualities* and if it were possible to arrest the fermentation by 
iomr chemical mean*, its commercial possibilities arc great. 

To the Irava the toddy that he manufactures ha* ritual virtue*. If a man was too ill 
to bathe and undergo the purificatory rituals for removing the pollution due to the death of 
a near relative, it ured to be the custom to make him touch a pot containing toddy, which was 
behevrd to make him ritually pure. 

The carrying of the toddy to the shop of the contractor if it were near would be dune 
usually by the wife of the tapper, but if it were far* he would take it himself. 

The manufacture of crude sugar or i*ggrry from sweet toddy it, at stated above, one of 
the function* of the women of the tapper's household. The correct liming of (he sweet 
sap to prevent it from turning alcoholic and at the same lime not making it too alkaline is the 
difficult technical part of the man's work. While the husband is collecting the rap from the 
trees, the wife busies herself gathering dry leaves for fuel a large quantity of which is usually 
required in boil the liquid down to the required consistency. When (he fluid is viscous, the 
woman rest* it by dropping a small quantity Into water and then feeling it with her fingers. 
Then a sarnll quantity of the viscous matter is taken on a wooden plank and ts gruuind til] it 
becomes a powder,, which is dropped into the vessel r»n the fire*place* The hot semUsolid 
stuff is now poured into several coconut shell cups with small hole* at the bottom covered 
wuh bits of green leaves (plate vi, fig. a). The hemispherical cake of brown 
sugar taken out of the coconut-shell moulds is called jaggery or ckakkora. This is the 
sugar &ult largely used for nuking sweets in all rural homes, but for tea the refined sugar 
in in demand. Jaggery i* going out of fashion even for sweets in the more urbanised homes. 
Large quantities of it however are being purchased by the agent* of the sugar refineries that 
arc springing up In various pans of South India, The Brahmans and other higher castes 
have a prejudice against using jaggery, because it is made by the Irav**. But for imported 
sugar, refined with animal carbon, they have no objection. The Agricultural department m 
Madras i* trying to teach irava women to nuke cleaner jaggery which will be lighter in colour 
than that manufactured by them now, Bui this will be solving the problem only partially. 
At Inng a* the whole community is not free from the prejudice aguiut the date of the 
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manufactures, the classei which require clean and refined sugar will nut go in for the jaggery 
that the refined methnd will put on tine market. The lower castes are even now more or 
less* satisfied with brown jaggery. Here better marketing facilities* arc a great desideratum. 

AGltCULTUti- 

Agnculiure is a common factor in ilie economic (activities of moat castes. Nayara »re 
mainly agricultiiriiia, employing fur the lunkr ^ jrk Chcruma labourers* who, in spite of the 
abolition of slavery by Uw p arc staves in realty with only a semblance of freedom. Thole 
Chrrumai who arc emancipated and are not attached to any farmer* whether Irava or Nsyar, 
fe;l themselves handicapped that they have nn protector and lord. Slavery still continues in the 
backward areas of Malabar, and members of the serf castes ire even now sold and mortgaged, 
as any other movable pmpc■ rlyl Just as property was regarded janma (freehold] or hanum 
(mortgage), Chowius w ere also regarded as freehold or murtgtiged, according to the pro¬ 
prietory interest the owner had in him. The Tandan of Appi M house 11 in Ytltuvanad told 
nit- that hi* Father purchaAtd a ]anmam Cheruma and hi* wife for 500 panams (about £13) 
about sixty years ago. All the expenses for marriages and death ceremonies have to be paid 
by the master of the slave The slave is paid a small allowance when there is no work* but 
when theie is work he is paid more. The better class of farmers have several families of 
serfs under (heir control. r rhe poorer farmer* do most of the work iheinsclve* employing 
day labourers only occasionally when there u heavy pressure of work. Agriculture is there¬ 
fore an activity which is organised in a complex manner, and the institution of serfdom plays 
a very important part in it. The fact that there is among the Nayar* a section called vttidyma 
sudra (agricultural sudra) which is regarded as a very high group recalls the theory of caste 
that was put forward in an earlier chapter (p. ). 

Overpopulation and scarcity of land are the two vexed economic problems of modern 
Malabar. There is keen competition among tenant farmers of the Nayar, Irava, Mohani* 
madan* and Christian groups for getting the available land on lease from the rich landlords 
of the Brahman and Kayir castes. The managers and private secretaries of the landlords 
who control the leases have great influence over the tenantry. The compelUi*m among the 
tenant farmers leads to the term* of the tea*e being generally very unfavourable to the 
cultivators, leaving them only a meagre share of the net produce. 

As much of tike work on the farm a* ean he done without seeking outside help is done 
by the farmers family itself. Ploughing is the hardest part of the work. The younger 
members of the family and the workmen work with the oxen till mid-day. The number of 
times the field is ploughed is important, since the yield is proportional to the degree of the 
loosening of the soil* " The ybld is on the plough.'* This is the native saying on this 
subject. The Indian plough is well-known to he tirwatwfactory for the purpose, but is 
long as the tattle arc of the poor breed that obtain* in Malabar, nothing can be done in the 
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matter of improved kind* of plough*. The women follow the men and break the clods 
with a heavy Stick. There are two way* of sowing the seeds. The first* which is the caster 
of (lie two, consists of sowing the seeds broadcast and then turning the sod over. The other 
method is to make shallow furrows with the plough in which women drop a few grains of the 
seed. In the case of the latter, weeding is comparatively easier. Weeding is a strictly 
feminine task. Reaping is more a women's work than men's* yet many men do it. It is a 
convention that the men sod women who worked during the sowing and Weeding should be 
asked to do the reaping aba, for they have <hme the heavy part of the work. Payment for 
the harvesting is always in kind, the rate differing in the different parts of the country. 
In the extreme north it is one twelfth of (he gross number of sheaves, threshing being 
paid at the mte of ¥ Vth. of the grain threshed. Fur the second crop harvesting is paid at 
the L^th proportion. The loose cars that fall down on the threshing floor when sheaves 
are brought in and heaped prior to threshing arc given to the boys. In Cent]a 1 Malabar, 
the wages for harvesting and threshing arc combined* and arc 1 , f th of the ftew 
produce. Strictly a pea lung these payments cannot be called wages, for compared to (he 
usual rates of daily wagrt paid for agricultural labour, these are mfgeneroUE, and should be 
regarded as a system of profit-sharing The agriculturists do not call them wage* (tW/if* 
hut patambu. The straw after threshing is heaped up for a time and then beaten wjih sticks 
to break it and abb to get out the grains that remain in it. ‘Phis is again women's work 
the payment for which is on the daily wage basis ' 

Both agriculturists and nan-agTiculturists, when they eat the new rice harvested in the 
season* make it a ritual occasion called pnttari (new rice)* Sometimes the puttari ceremony 
it celebrated even before the harvest. A few ears of grain are brought from the field and the 
new rice is added to sweets made of old rice, and all the family led by the eldest of them 
eat of it, It is improper for any one to cook and eat the rice of the new harvest without 
first celebrating puttari The villagers can have their putttm t only after puttari his been 
celebrated in the village temple. 

Richer people eat only the rice that has been kept long in the granary. Fresh rice is 
heavier gnd ksa tasteful. To eat hurriedly prepared rice is a mark of want. Hence people 
inclined to show themselves off have a stock of *' old rice # \ Similarly, the smaller the grains 
of rice the greater the prestige attached to its habitual eater. Large grained rice i* eaten 
by the poorer people, 

Harvest is always followed by a season of feasting, be for; the work for the second crop 
begins. After the onam festivities, tile young men return again to their work with a sigh. 
" Orum has come and gone, and wc are again in the field iB is the common remark. People 
meeting each other in the fields accost one another asking* u la your onam over F\ 

Ploughing is now done in the water mixed with mud and stubble, Green manure is 
added now as it will estily putrify and enrich the toil. Seedling paddy .hat has been grown 
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in special plot* ate now transplanted to ensure a harvest within the shortest possible time 
before the onset of the dry ieuan from December onwards. 

After the bccftnd crop most fields lie fallow till the beginning of the agricultural season 
in April-May. Th; peasants have now their long holiday season for nearly three month** 
when they Spend most of their time on their orchard crop*, such as areca, coconut etc,, and 
in partaking in the religious activities of thair own and neighbouring villages. 

T a * ■ 1 , 

I have already shown in the chapter on social organisation how the village artisan* and 
others £■>-operate with the farmer* in their work p- )* For the putturi farmer* give them 
and the Vannan and the Pana three to five measures of rice. The las lament ioned functionary 
makes eviheye figure* and stick* them in the fields to prevent the crop from suffering on 
account of evil-eye* 

- *i , „ ■ ■ " t * « 

Modehn Trends. 

One of the aspects of the economic life of Malabar that has been least favourably affected 
by the contact wuh ihe new culture i* agriculture. The peasant* have in the fint plioe 
been adversely affected especially in British Malabar by the unfortunate changes introduced 
in the land tenure (see p. )* The poverty of the tenant and the smallness of hi* holding! 
and his general ignorance make it impossible fur him to take advantage of the discoveries 
of the Agricultural Department. An educated farmer tried the scientific method of single 
seedling transplantation method which has been found so successful in Japan, but somehow, 
for some unforeseen reason, the experiment was not i success, and the villagers began to 
ridicule the person who tried the innovation. Coconut cultivation is improving in Ceylon 
because of the greater care in manuring, to which the bigger landowner* pay special attention. 
People in Malabar have not yet begun to take the activities of the official agricultural demons¬ 
trator* seriously. Run] reconstruction movement Has not yet been started in Malabar and 
the Governtnem has only touched the fringe of the agricultural problem* of the people 

The ineffectiveness of the work of the Government is partly due to a lack of under¬ 
standing of the psychology of the people. I shall illustrate the point by an example. One 
great difficulty in agriculture i* the problem of manure. Human excreta i* not put to any 
iLie in most villages of Malabar, unlike in the rural area* of China. To make the villager* 
use it a* manure is a difficult task because of the popular prejudice against at. Instead of 
giving up the effort* in that direction, the strategic point in the psychology of the people Ha* to 
be understood and made use of This consists in discovering village leadership wherever it 
exist*- The natural leader* of the people who were also the people in authority disappeared 
by the end of the eighteenth century, and their place is still vacant, but occasionally, some 
individual or other commands the respect of the village by some outstanding qualities. The 
Government should get hold of the leader* of the village and ask them in try the experi¬ 
ment* and tci an example to the people* Most villagers are timid in the matter of effecting 
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innovations, but they are not unwilling to follow new traditions if it is backed w 4 h the 
amhouty of the village opinion and not merely by the talks of the agricultural demons¬ 
trator. No direct appeal to the villagers however reasonable will be productive of results 
unless it be made through persons respected by them. 

The contact with Europe has however helped the extension of the agricultural and 
industrjil itfivitie* of the people in several new directions. In other parts of the world 
especially Dutch East Indies the complaint is very commonly heard that the cMenus! food 
crops of the people have been displaced by commercial crops. In Malabar, fortunately, 
such revolutionary changes did not take place, the beat land being already under rice culti¬ 
vation, It was only the orchard cultivation that was, to begin with, affected by the trade 
with Europe. Pepper, ginger and coconut required different kinds of soil fiom that required 
for rice The spice trade being mostly a state monopoly in the early days of European con¬ 
tact, the profit from the trade really enriched the chiefs snd not the people. Later on, the 
b«om in the price of coconut produce led to a limited extent to the conversion of inferior 
rice lands to coconut orchards. The coir yarn industry that now sprang up was without any 
piratic 1 in the past. Part of the money got by the export of the orchard produce has to 
be spent on rice imported from Burma, as Malabar produces only about two-thirds of the 
rice required by her people. The exploitation of the forests and the tea and coffee planta¬ 
tions in the higher ranges of the Gliats provided employment for the surplus population 
without in any way affecting the land under rice. 

Far from reducing the available "food supply of the people of Malabar, the European 
contact helped the solution of the food problem very considerably. The traditional stress 
laid on distribution of fcod to the poor indicates that the food problem should have been keen 
in India long before the contact with the west. Of course if we are to believe the accounts 
of the old men people had more food to eat about fifty years ago than they have now. They 
themselves without any statistical aid realise that one of the causes of the food scarcity now 
is the great increase in population. The fact remains to-day that among the Iravas, it will 
not be an over-estimate to say that in about 90 per cent of the families, not all the members 
have enough of the staple food, rioe. to cat to satiety. Ri« has been in recent year* replaced 
to a great extent by the cheaper tapioca in Travancore. Tapioca was introduced into thin 
country by the Portuguese, who also introduced the cashcwnut which growing in waste lands 
where nothing else would grow, provided people with the highly relished nuts and the juicy 
fruits both of which have in recent years become commercially important, The gains accruing 
from the commercial link with the west far outweigh the losses, especially in the nutter of 
food-stuff*. 

Socioloot nr the Kitchen, 

Some of the sociological aspects of the kitchen of the Iravas have been already dealt with 
on p. . In the matter of the comsumption of food the difference between the rich and the 
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pooi is significant. Two meals a day for the poor, and three for the rich ia the general prac¬ 
tice* The division of the food among the members *F a joint family becomes a difficult 
and scrioui responsibility of the oldest of the women of the household, since it ha* to be 
done with impartiality and in proportions corresponding 10 the economic importance of the 
individuals, Women as a rule get less than the men, girls has* than the hoys Favouritism 
shown to my one leads to quairds. Younger workers in the family supplement what they 
get in the house by toting food purchased in (he tea-shops where boiled tapioca ioots t sweet 
potato, beaten and parched rice, etc,, arc usually sold. Because they are the earning members 
and as such require more nouiishmcnt, this is becoming the ge neral practice nowadays. For 
the more respectable people to eat anything from wayside shops U a shame. This however 
is not true of the towns where the residents and visitors from villages who go on business 
have to cat in hotels. Sale of food is a new business, in Malabar. Formerly wayfurrrs either 
carried small parcel* of food or otherwise stepped into houses on the way and asked for food. 
There were atso rest-hops*-* fotfri-aittptffoiii) where they could take shelter for the night and 
cook their food if they carried provisions with them. To supply thirsty traveller* with butter¬ 
milk drinks, there were along important routes, what were known as watar-shed* 11 
(Ian nlr-pandel) endowed by charitably disposed Villagers. These institution^ the relics 
of the ancient public spirit of the people of Malabar, have most of them disappeared, and in 
their place have come the Lea-ahop* and the rice-shops *\ Tiie rich no longer consider 
it their duty to provide the simple amenities to tin? poorer members of the public. Diatri- 
buyon of food to the poor during the starvation months following the monsoon wa* an in varia¬ 
bly done by all those who could afford the expenses, but this form of charity is also now 
on the wane. It is the food problem again ilia! induces young men to emigrate to the cirk* 
where they become day Labourers, workers in ilac small mills* and employees in the numerous 
little simps on small salaries. The importance of the food question in Malabar it reflected in 
the morning prayer which poor mother* teach their little ones- 41 God, kt me get rite to eat. ,J 

Animal food in the form of fish h plenty in the coasLal are* and near the backwater area, 
Failure in recent years of the once plentiful supply of sardines ha* affected the food supply of 
the coastal regions of the country very much. Meat f<M*d is a Luxury, * l Killing a fowl M 
is equivalent among the poor 10 making a feast, and it is done only on very important 
occasions, such as during the feast on fixing up a marriage, the visit of important guest* 
such a* a * on-in-law or brothei-in-taw, or the ritual offering of food tn the anoesin] tpjrjts 

Among the tnoie educated classes of 1 raves, slow changes ate taking place in their tastes 
rtjHrding food. 'Their own simple recipe* are hem? slowly replaced by those of the 
Tamil* who #rc more advanced in ihe culinary art, Most of the hotels in the urban areas 
41 c owned by Tamil Brahmans and from them the taste for their food spreads. Biscuits 
and bread are the only European articles sold in the tea-shops 1 


1 For ■ JoLftjrtiiO of tiic pv.fur.lioi of (bod by tbt loot Wo of MiUbttf reference cmy be made to my [wper 
on tbe Nkyulu of Milibu [MjUmo Mia. Bull Vol II No. 4 ) 
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Houses, Clothing, Etc, 

Food thoueh it is the most pressimr of all human needs is not the sole item on which 
the wealth uf the individual ha* to he spent. There is the shelter of # house necessary especi¬ 
ally in the monsoon season. For the poorest who live in houses bu’lt for them by the owners 
of the compounds, the palm-leaf thatch is annually provided by the landlord himself. The 
Hoqj of the house has to be kept smooth and pr«p:rly smeared with clay and cowdung by the 
women of the house. The tenant fa nr* r* and other independent people live in more spacious 
houses of their own, and women have to spend more time in keeping them in order. They 
take fndt, in having a polished black floor, clean red or white*washed walls, a clcan-twcpt 
yaid all round the liou*s, and well polished brass vessels. In modem houses women are 
laved much work by having cemented floors which it 1 quire little »('rniton Must Iran 
houses are thatched ones, only a small number being tiled. Renewing the thatch « the 
occasion for a grand feast to all the persons who assisted in the. work. To have a him*e 
built on one’s own plot of ground and surround it with orcliard tree* is the ambition of every 
villager 

Next to eating the most imp trunt physical necessity to the villager is clothing In 
this matter his needs have been steadily increasing Hi* children require shirt* or tamkkai 
in addition to the loin clothe*. In the urban areas, coats and shirts have become inevitable 
necessaries of all respectable people, The sartorial developments in the changing culture 
of Malabar arc made obvious by an examination of the apparels of the men in plates, 
and CO ret rawing the tLresa of the women in plate* iv ; vi. fig s ; n. If civilian ion k to be 
judged by clothes, then the people of Malabar arc getting rapidly civilised. 

The more educated among the Iravas a* well as other castes have gone further to imitate 
the. dress and other external characteristics of the European. On this tire great art critic* 
Dr, A. K. Cuomaraswainy say*, “ The peoples of India and Ceylon are not like the Anglo- 
Saxons a brisk and self-assertive race, Accordingly, impressed by iHe foreigners wealth, 
control of natural forces and political ascendency, they have not been unwilling to take him 
at his own valuation ; and feeling ■ desire foi similar wealth and power have set themselves 
to imitate the external characteristics which they think must be their mysterious source." 1 
The result of thi* unmtclligi nt and un»itbctic imitation is that the imitators torture them- 
sdvt* in silence in the hot sultry air of their offices, courts, etc. In the earlier day* of European 
influence, the slogan of the administrators and educationist* was “ clothes, more clothes '. 
The Christian missionaries were equally keen on clothing their converts well. When a start 
was thus made, without requiring further pressure; imitation proceeded apace. It is interest¬ 
ing in this connexion to note that the women of Malik* imitate the dress of their Samil 
sister* on the other side of the Cihats, adopting their tart, which again is not quite suited to the 
climate of Malabar. With the ri« of nationalism, (hi* craze of imitate n is given a set back, 


, *Aftitbc«U'<»i» <*f the Hmt," The Ceylon National Attar*, UK*. 
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ind there is the hope that people will again revert to simpler dress with such (light 
modifications as may be regarded consistent with the new sense of decency, namely, thst 
the upper hslf of the trunk should be covered especially by the women. The sartorial 
change, like other changes in the material culture of the people, equally affects all caste* 
of the people from the Namputiri Brahman and the ruling families down to the lowest 
serf castes, the changes being in the same manner and direction. 

Food, clothing and oil are considered as the three main items of the family budget. We 
have now to consider the last. To preserve one's health, to coot the system, and keep the 
skin smooth and moist, people apply oil of the coconut or gingelly all over their body. Rich 
people do so dsily, others at least once a week, The oil thus smeared is removed with soap 
or some sapimine barks. Soap has invaded the villages and has to a very great extent 
placed the barks. 

Chewing betel nut is a luxury which has become a necessity to even the poorest man 
throughout the country. Some people would rather go without food than give up their 
betel nut even for a day. Offering a visitor betel nut to chew is the minimum in the native 
code of hospitality, Betel nut can be begged of a friend or a neighbour or even a casual 
acquaintance without the act being regarded as bad manners. 1 Among the younger generation 
chewing is being replaced by the evil hibit of smoking bttdit or cigarettes. 

Feasts and Games. 

In addition to the expenses op daily necessaries, there are the various annual and seasonal 
festivities and celebrations which make their demand on the man’a earning. Onam is the 
most important of these. " Kanam virrum onamTunnanam " (Feast during the on am, 
even if you have to fell your kanam property) is the native saying regarding the importance* 
of this festival. New clothe* have to be purchased for all the members of the household*, 
various customary gifts have to be made to the landlords, to the artisans and other dependant 
castes and feasting has to be continued for five or seven days. From August to May every 
month ha* one or two festive days. From January onwards, the temples have their 
festivities, and to witness as many of these as is possible is the ambition of the villager* 
Going to them means money, and young men and women save money for the purpose and for 
buying fineries, such as mirror* and combs from the fairs held at the time of the festivals. 

The urbanised and educated Irava is prone (o attach no significance to thcac simple 
festivities The commercial part of the temple festivities has ceased to be attractive 
because the thing* that are valued and regarded aj luxuries by the villager* have become 
commonplace articles to them, Many of them regard the shaman dance, and the 
procession* as vulgar, fit only for the uneducated. So an educated girl even in the v.llages 

* For txWr iniricfct jig Urtaib ibc*H thi OMbm relating t» itx uw of betel nut *» * ttayadi* M ,V«Wwruwf 
mj *** hf .In***™* uwe thr Fanirwa of Wy«d - u, , Va „ « /w | lflh ^ , (| , jH 
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dnr* not join her uneducated friends in their dance* (plate vit s fig. z) t but prefer* some new 
school games that she ha* learnt.. An educated young woman due* not want to 
g ve herself the warm pleasure of swinging in the urinntil (a long bamboo swing suspended 
from the branch of a tree) during the tiruvatira season, when her unsophisticated sisters 
observe the fists* sing and sport in the ponds during the short hours of the rooming* all with 
the object of either getting good husband* or jf married, of ensuring their husbands' health 
and prosperity. The so-called modern youth of Malabar want to behave in i different 
manner from their traditional norms. Tims through false teaching they deprive themselves 
of the sensory and (be psychological gains of complete relaxation afforded by these irregular 
day* of rest during the rural festivities. Life become* a greater strain on the nerve* of the 
young men and women passing'through modern educational iiutiturions, Their physical 
degeneration compared to the health of the rural folk ha* made the wiser among them ponder. 
Many local art* and crafts that were linked with village fest ivals are aUo naturally disappearing. 
Modern nationalist movement is in this respect also i healthy influence since it is directing 
the popular interest m the proper manner and effecting a re-integration of the culture of the 
people. Folk art such a* puyirru (fencing), dancing ful Wflfmn, Malabar boxing (ana-taliu) t 
purakah (men'b dance), etc, arc bong revived one after ihe other, after year* of neglect 
disregard verging on contempt. 

More clothes* new tastes in food and luxuries* costlier education for the children—in 
short a higher standard of life i* bring established for the Irjvas, but among them except 
a small number of officials and businessmen, most people do nut ai a rule have the 
means for the newer a* well ai the old traditional needs. There is the urgent need for economy* 
and the religious reformers opportunely enough advocated the lopping off of unnecessary 
ceremonials and curtailing the feasts and expenses of marriage and death ceremonies, These 
ceremonies with their long feasting impoverish many families To illustrate the point by 
a concrete example : A in village M. ■. *, - lost his old mother. He borrowed Rv i.ooo to 
celebrate the death ceremony, Some of the villagers thought that he was going a bit too far* 
But hi* reply was ” You can buy everything else in the world with your money* but can you 
get your parent* for money f To me my mother i* greater than money/ 1 This is an extreme 
example quoted to show the way in which the average Villager thinks about these feist* > Thi* 
extravagance is not merely for the prestige w hich grand feasts bring, but also to show the afftc* 
tjon a nun ha* for the deceased. The reduction of the expenses for marriage* m steadily 
progressing, the number of day* of feasting being reduced from four to one. The tah-kettu 
ceremony ha* also been more or less completely stopped. The next attempt is directed 
against the feast* in connection with death rituals. 1 One of the leader* of the Ira vis, 
Mr r C: Krishnan of Csfieut set the example by not having any feast when bis mother died* 

H KcrmtHfl in hi* A/gwArn Sammi rcCftrdft ihal thr Mjtnu'i p^i^lc sbotijJitd dt-Jth fwti. Ihr rlshwigt Uhl 
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He wai « rationalistic. anri-Hindu Irsm* popular amony only one action of the community. 
The fldisr, the pro-Hindu nationalists* and the uneducated villager* were shocked and aaid fe 
11 He is a stingy man. He want* to save the expenses. 1 * There is every likelihood of his 
example being followed by the advanced section of the I was. The changes in the correspond¬ 
ing beliefs concerning death that made this economic innovation possible will be described 
in the nest chapter. Here the point to be lemembcred ia that the reform was started in the 
biggest of Malabar towns by an Itiva leader who had cut himself off from moat Hindu 
traditions, and proclaimed that he had nothing to do with that faith. In rural areas death 
rituals and feasts continue a* expensive and as elaborate as they were. Death involves not 
only the loss of a member of the family but entails also a severe drain on its financial 
resource! “ / 


Emigration: 

In discussing the economic history of the toddy trade we saw that many hundreds of 
Irava* who should have been in the toddy trade were driven out of it when it become a mono¬ 
poly of the stale. Similarly many of the Southern Travancore Irava* who were weavers 
lost their business as the remit of rh« industrial revolution in Europe. The new coir industry 
absorbed a large number of (hem* but shll there was a large surplus of people who had to 
seek work outside. The more enterprising ones emigrated to the big towns outside their 
awn mother country* while others sought work in the home towns where nascent capitalistic 
enterprises, such as lilc factories,, weaving mills* etc, gave them employment* Ceylon ha* 
the largest number of run] Irava immigrant* as labourers in the town?, *s petty employees 
in the commercial bouses and as small business men. These villagers return home with 
their earnings periodically to their relatives, hut they come changed men. They have 

been in closer contact with European culture in the towns and have developed new taste* 
which they transfer to their fellow villagers. The madneas for Learning to read and write 
infect* them and the Irava labourers in Ceylon have won ihe commendation of all people 
who knew them for ilictr remarkable industry in improving themselves Culturally. Forming 
a close-knit community in the city of Colombo they have their own schools, association* and 
newspaper* ; they take keen interest in all the reform movements in Malabar and support them 
financially Prejudice against Indian Labourer* in Ceylon ia making the economic prospects 
of the Irava emigrant gloomy, but up to the present* emigration has been greatly to their 
advantage. Many of them return home before they arc too old to marry and settle down 
again in their own native vi liage*. A very small minority only have made Ceylon their home. 
Moat of the evils that the B Indian peasants turned factory hands * are subject to in Urge indus¬ 
trial towns such as Bombay 1 are either absent or present only in a mild manner in the midst 
of (he Irava workers in Ceylon. The influence of the teachings of their spiritual leader 


1 Rc*d F Th* Imdt da Frafani UprmUtd lEondoti, 1-93.1). 
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(a« next chapter) acted is a great force to unify the Irava, in Colombo in their efforts to 
improve them selves morally and materially. Urban worker in the towns of Malabar arc 
not cut off from their village mooring*, and the influence of the home prevents their degenera¬ 
tion In the towns of Malabar, which as I have pointed out in an earlier chapter, are clusters 
of villages the emigrant from villages docs not find himself in an entirely new world. He has 
more opportunities for work ; lie learn* norc by mixing freely with all cutes of people ; and 
when he returns to I he vUUge he is a more broad-minded person for his urban experiences. 


Puiuc Service, 

The small number of Iravas in the public services and in the learned professions a, 
lawyers, doctors, etc., exert an influence out of all proportion to their numerical strength. 
They are undoubtedly the product* of European contact. English education, and the result 
of the liruish desire that in the public services there shall be no distinction of caste or creed. 
The leaders of the community are recruited from thi* educated minority. In the native 
states with their old Hindu traditions, the Governments were very slow jn appointing Iravas 
'■ »dminj*traiive posts under them. We have already scan how difficult it was for some 
of them to overcome casic prejudice to carry on their work, Even for admission to tlie 
school*, the Iravas hid to agitate and clamour in the Trawncore State Until recent 1y, 
I.av« and Christian* were not taken in the State army in Travanccirc, but the ban ha* now 
been hfu'd, In Cochin State, the Sutc army is reserved only for Nayari. In both the 
States, tht Dnuuwam <temple property) department is still closed to the Iravas, though 
they are Hindus and contribute to the wealth of the temples. Public service to the Iravas 
is not merely the income it bring, to a few individuals, but a recognition of their equality, 
Mmy of The Irav* public servants are village folk who have to spend their official life in 
either the rural areas, in the smiJEcr, or in the bigger towns, and sometimes outside the Malabar 
country They bring non-indigenotis items of culture into their native villages. In a 
firmly one of the brothers may be a Govermncnt servant while thu others may be farmers. 
In such situations the difference in the mode of life and in the income, etc., tends to separate 
them into different camps. The educated brother gets the cultural leadership of the family 
and they as a whole ehang: more rapidly than other families in the village. But change u 
infectious and spread* from the focal centre of the first home. The educated man marries 
sometime a a wife from the town and she may be responsible for setting up the village maidens 
against old fashions. One of the fashions that is spreading at present to the villages « that 
iff having only a smalt hole in the car instead of the enlarged car lobes. Women who already 
luveenlarged lobes get them cut and reduced to the new size by the local surgeons. An Irava 
officer raises h.msclf and ha caste in the eye, of the superior caste,. Any public servant, 
regardless of his caste, gets bis share of respect from the v.Ilagcr,, even though hebc a peon 
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or an attendcr in a court or office. It i* not unnatural that the Iravas as a whole feel grcatcful 
fur the first generous action cf the British ruler* in entertaining them in the public service* 
on a footing of equality with the highest castes, 

Cjiowtu or Monet Sense, 

The vast changes in the economic conditions of Malabar made a redistribution of the 
wealth among the members of the community. Families that were least favourably placed 
in their villages went out and returned rich. Fortunes of the trade cycle made petty shop¬ 
keepers suddenly master* of immense wealth. A new money sense developed in the 
place of the old respect for traditional rank and status. " Money will make even a dead 
body open its mouth. " u Even the kite cannot soar above money.’* '* When you crave for 
money, you have no respect for any one ; for money a younger brother will kill hii elder 
brother. " " Many of the quarrels in the world are due to either money or women 
There and numerous other native saying* give u* an understanding of the importance of 
money and the evils of the money sense according to the people of Malabar, According 
to the ethics of old Malabar the more a man gave, the more prosperous he would grow. 
A generous man is compared to a well from which water is drawn, which instead of drying 
up again get* fresh water from the sub-soil to replenish what is lost as gifts. The villagera 
are Mill generous though not to this ideal degree. As an example of it, nothing is more 
distasteful to them in Killing some accounts than when one of the parties goes into some 
of the very insignificant items, to village stores, it is common for the customer* to s*h for 
a li'tle ext'a something after they have been given their money’s worth. But the growing 
intensity of the struggle for existence is removing alt the finer shades of the character of the 
p,mpte of Malabar, A proud rich da** is growing up which ha* no belter notion* than 
iho« useful for th:ir self-aggrandisement, Of them the Malaya Uni saying funs, " H- 
who had no wealth, but gets lieh suddenly, will carry an umbrella at midnight (when there h 
no sun). 


Women ani> Work 

tn the expmsion of the economic life of the country women have been as much involved 
as the men. Women in Dravidian India were not expected to be cooped in as they were 
in Northern India, They shared with their men in out-door activities with great freedom. 
To Work in the field or on the threshing Soor meant no 1 ms of prestige for them. But cer¬ 
tain rciiviiic* were considered nunly and others womanly. For example, a woman bringing 
mangoes down by throw ing 9 short stick at the hunches—a vciy common way of doing it 
instead orclimbing tip the big trees—will be considered as doing a manly thing, and will be 
1 idiculed for it Hue work is occasionally done by women, but they are then considered to be 
behaving like men. Pounding rice, grinding condiments, etc,, are women’s tasks. These 
sexual differentiations in cultural matrei* extend even to the 1 winging of arms while walking, 
women being expected to swing them gently, and not vigorously like men, Women in the 
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urban areas began to be employed to begin with in the factories owned by missionaries in 
Calicut town. With the greater demand for tailored clothes many women trained by the 
missionaries took to the sewing machine*. In the rural areas along the coast, the spinning 
of coir yarn and rope and the beating of coconut fibre absorbed many hundreds of women. 
The former has the advantage of being a cottage industry In English education the Irava 
women of North Malabar led the Other communities. The first women in the country 10 be 
entertained in public service were from their midst, But what inlcicata us more than anything 
t he in the present context is the change that came over in the attitude of the m*n towards 
the question of the work of iheii women out of the home. Men began to regard it a shame 
for tlvc women to go but and work. Even these who could ill afford to do so withdrew 
their womenTrom out-door work due to the newly engendeted senoe of respectability. Such 
women would not go to the market or the haraar, but remain more or |c&& in or near the home. 
Tli is was a retro gadc change from the feminist stand-point. The aver ago Irava thus appro xi- 
mated mure to the orthodox Hindu standard in his attitude towards women* Except the 
enfranchised few among the urban women, ind the poorer women who had u> go to earn 
thru livelihood, the women among the Iravas, both in flic towns and in the villages, thu* 
enjoy less freedom of movement than their mothers did.. This tightening of the control 
of man over woman has to be related to the changes in feminine dress in the moie Hindu 
direction. Thus in the miifai of the women, wc arc able to ice three different norms now ; 
(i) u. very amal I number who arc cur optimised in ideas and we free ; (a) an unfrec middle 
group confined to the homes under men's complete lu'eUgc ■ and (3) a partially ffee class 
remaining as they were in pffe-Bfitbh limes. 

Land Tenure. 

The system of land tenure in Malabar has a very complex and confusing history. 
Several tomes have been wtimn on it* legal aspect h but our chief interest is not so much in the 
legal 9$ in ite social aspect, to which, however, scant justice has been done. 1 The early history 
of land tenure is shrowded in mystery and myth. The Nampuliri legends—^11 recent fabri¬ 
cations— say that their hero, Parasurarm, made a gift of Kerala to the Brahmans, thereby 
making them the legal proprietor*— junmis—of the soil It is, however, a fact that lo-day 
the richest landlords are the Brahmans* The great temples also have visa estate* mib j^nmi 
rights therein At the same rime there are Nayart and a few Iravas who arc janm*. U 
was a custom in ancient Malabar for people to make gifts of land to temple* and to Riahmara 
and hold such gifts on the profit-sharing basis of tenure. This was a device adopted not 
only to gain merit, but also to invest the property with the sacred seal of the god or the Brahman 
to protect it from alienation by enemies in times of war and unsettkment* One of the king* 
of Travail cure made * gift of hi* whole kingdom to the tutelary deity of the family and governed 
it as the vassal— dd*a—Qf the god. The title, vassal of PadmanablLB, is nil) retained by the 
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landlord, he found that he had to relinquish not only his gardens and fields but even his 
homes lead. The dependence of thfe'ffavw on their land being great they could not, there¬ 
fore. afford to displease the landlord. This checked their efforts for emancipation to a 
very considerable extent j j-'-j 

* The Njyir and Moplah tenants suffered equity, especially in Central Kerala where 
there Wife rich Nampuvi janmit, While Hindu tenants were passive in their suffering the 
Moplalis were less submissive. The Moplah riots, which recurred frequently* were due to the 
opptession and enaction of landlords. The Mopish* regarded it* no sin, but a merit lo kill 
a jii/tmt who evicts. 1 Pescc and solidarity of ihc village life* thus, disappeared once for all in the 
face of the peed of the Landlord* and land-grabbers* Litigation grew in volume and all 
jMuiUle miriue wis made of the courts. The janmit, however* secure in their position of 
advantage, with the British taw to support them, had gained also influence with the Govern¬ 
ment It took nearly 137 years after the first promulgation of the e*pioprbtory proclama¬ 
tion for the Madras Legislative Council to pass in (he teeth of Government opposition the 
Malabar Tenancy Act] [which (1} gave the tenant security of tenure for the kutiyirufpm, ft,, 
the plot on which he hid lus house built and (2) fixed the rale of renewal fee*. The renewal 
of the agreements which has to be repeated every twelve years is rally, though the amounts 
have been fixed by taw As there is scarcity of land, th* lent io be paid for even simple 
lease is ever on the increase, resulting in the cultivator being able to get a precarious 
margin of profit just enabling him to be nominally a free labourer. 

In Travanco*e P the fixity of tenure of the hanam tenancy was confirmed by a Royal 
proclamation in the year 1867 before the landlords had time to get the customary law twisted 
in their favour. In the sections dealing with social reform movement* (page } it will 
be noticed that the Iravas of Travancorc led the other Lavas in all vital matters, and they 
maintained this position of importance in industries too. The wise administration of the 
law relating to land must have had its share in enabling the Iravas of Travancorc to fight 
better for their social right* than their fellows in other places, without the fear of being 
punished by I he higher caste Hindus with economic sanctions. 


Gmms and Losses due TO CULTURE Change, 

Malabar villages arc no longer isolated, hut have been linked to the international maikela. 
Even in little shop* in hamlets good* from Japan and Germany and England can be «en, 
Villagers watch with anxiety the fluctuations in the price of copra, coconut oil, rice, pepper 
etc., and the vernacular newspaper* carry trade news of the world 10 their bazaars and shop* 
and homes The village artisan* have been hard hit by the import of manufactured goods. 
The country boats and carta have been affected by the motor bust* and motor boats. The 
word ** competition " has been adapted as a Malaya Jam word by uac among the bus men. 
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T\* tc are no modern MMtitt in which .he Ir>v» do doc interest themael™, from apintua- 
„ t0 ct)mmaD ** m ‘ {lom Piling canoes to aeronautic, and scientific researches. With 
□nter one might say that" the so-called *ta:iot»ry stage ” in Malabar *■ has disappeared ". l 

To summarise the effects of such a vast series of changes is a difficult task I mar set 
them down « a balance sheet of gains and hisses from the Irav* point of view 


CdlL 

New food materials, emigration ... 

Industrie* connected with coconut, cashew nut, 
etc 


L emta. 

Overpopulation. 

State monopoly of toddy and arrack. 


Capitalistic enterprises, wearing, tile factories, 
saw>mi]|». 

Retail trsde 


Better sanitation ... 
Foreign good* . ... 

Rise in the standard of life 
Competition ... 
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Faster meant of communicatictfi , ia 

Learned prafipisiont 


Hsnd-|<»m weaving of the Southern Iravse 
suffered from competition. 

Landlordism strengthened (in British Makbar 
District). 

Physical degeneration. 

Disappearance of native aft*. 

Neglect of ceremonies. 

Reduction of co-operation in family and kinship 
and caste groups. 

Postmen and canracti thrown out of work, 

Withdrawal of women from productive outdoor 

work* 


1 Entfand't tf 'arft in Iwdi#. 




CHAPTER VI—EDUCATION, 

Tmi Phe- British Smtki. 

My purpose in this chapter is to examine the manner in Which the old indigenous 
system of education gave place to the modern English system and how the Utter acts in the 
sociology of culture change. The organisation of modern educational work in India it 
discussed in drtsil in many treatises and doe* not call for any re-statement here. But so 
little has been written of the old educational method* in Malabar that I shall start with an 
account of the educational system a* it was, ba»ng it on what used to be done a quarter 
of a century ago, before the old kind of school* completely disappeared. The old type of 
Aia* (teacher) is atil) found in tome villages, wondering at the change* that have come over 
the methods, paraphernalia, and ideals of education. The respect that th«e old teachers 
command from their disciples, who are themselves old men now, and the terrific stork* of 
pedagogic torture which they narrate, are such a* cannot fail to impress the modem. 

Except among the poorest, a boy at the age of five ot six was 11 put to letters ", iT, 
hi* education wa* formally begun on the “ day foe beginning of education " after the 11 wor¬ 
ship of book* and tods '* in the month Kanni (September and October). 'Hie teacher for 
the Irava* wa* the Kaniyan (the astrologer). He would write the Sanskrit line for “ Saluta¬ 
tion to Vishnu, Sri and Ganapati ” on the tongue of the boy with a piece of gold and make 
him write the same in Niliytlim, his mother-tongue, on rice in a bell-metal plate. After 
thi* the boy would attend the" school "run by the Kaniyan on his own verandah or in a 
writing house , a small thatched shed, where the children would be taught by himself 
or hi* wife. Squatting on the floor on smalt mats, they used to spread some fine sand m 
front and practise writing o n the sand with the index finger. The letters of the alphabet 
are inscribed on palm leaves. When the fifty-one letter* of the alphabet have been mastered, 
the parent* of the pupil would distribute sugar and coconut* to the teacher and school¬ 
fellows of ihe boy. Then began the study of compound letter* and numbers, after which 
the *ma|l feast would be repeated. Then the boy practised Writing on palm leaf with the 
iron *tyk. Thi* usually took a year. Then commenced the (earning by rote of devotional 
veraea 1 ; simple Sanskrit verses belonging to an anthology known as ** the Essence of Law 1 " ; 

1 A wprpfe of th. Urv'itirxal vtna would read u i—" Oh. Lord, *fco dwell* M fha . . . hJt. oh H.fi. 

Gewemla, you became a tartam er>d Mud up Um —m that uni ■* 

^ Ewenc* u i Lav dial* with til naitiHr of eubyeci», mdi m nhn, hyiinv, food refutation*. nvdly 
»*™ «»d etiqurttr. A ftw eiemplee are: 

(a) It you plus a nvof tree in ■ bed o( n*u and *Mr i* with milk, it wifl not boa in be n t r u t m. So the 
ml nature of a bad man." 

(4> A wMtan mu*t be like a miniMer in buamraa, like a uremnl in work, lika cbe earth is patience, like a 
penal it uta in bed (La., ariual intncourH).’* 

it) " Expoamg Jwiaff to the nui m die morning, aun| oirdt in the night, and alceemw with an old woman, 
wifl (harm the apnn of lifa* 1 
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or agricultural lore in terse, 1 describing the kind of reeds, and the proper time for towing, 
the way* of manuring end regulating the water, etc.; and girts, instead of the above, bad 
dance songs, and songs calculated to make them chaste wives. 

- The most popular of the tongs that used to be taught to little git Is were : (i) the son* of 
King Mahabali who ruled Malabar during its golden age, 41 when men were all alike, when 
there were no false measures, no theft ", who was deceived and killed by Vishnu, and wJuim 
the people of Malabar welcome during the harvest festival, Onam*, in August-September. 
Another was the story of Sltavati. the devoted wife of a tyrannical sage, who put her 
devotion tn severe testa, even to the extent of asking her to carry him on her shoulders (he was 
too weak to wall) to a prostitute's house. She was still obedient and true. So chaste was 
she that at her command the sun did not rise for three days and the whole world was plunged 
in darkness. As a reward for her constancy, she was re-born after her death as a princess, 
and became the wife of the five brothers, the heroes of the MahabbiraU. To the ideal wife’ 
her huiband was Like a god, 

It will be noted that this education had a direct bearing on the cultural and economic 
environment in which the children grew up. Reverence for their gods, parents, and the 
established norms of conduct for man and woman was inculcated. The teacher himself 
was regarded with religious awe. He would he saluted every day by the pupils 
respectfully bowing low and touching his feet. The rod was never spared and punishment 
was severe. Offerings made secretly to some deity to cause the early diath of a teacher, 
simple magical rites to nuke the sun ret quickly to enable them to go home earlier, were 
the type* of school-boy stories of the older generation. The teacher was given gifts in addi- 
tion to his fees on every festive day and his blowing or curse was believed to be veryeffeef 
ive. Fur the Irava students this Kaniyan teacher, transmitting the rudiments of Hindu 
culture, was an important link with the culture of the upper castes. Devoting hit full time 
for the study of Sanskrit (st least the non-esoteric part of it that the lower cutes could fae 
permitted to study) he imbibed more of the Hindu culture than other* of the group B castes. 
The non-Brahman castes learnt Sanskrit in spite of the difficulties placed in the way of their 
acquiring proficiency in it. The fight against Brahman monopoly of learning is not new, 
but a veiy old, though slow, process, 4 So gradual was the process of infiltraiion of knowledge 
that it could not decrease testability or Hindu society in MalabaT, but on the other hand, 
strengthened it by increasing the regard for the Brahman and the Hrahmanical religion and 
gods. The education provided by the hereditary village teachers did not have t he object o 

1 " Soft* of A*TAjfrure H| coffujin** ™t *icncuHurml lu»*-1c«3ct : 

The mirty uf fief *W known m pm** «l ™bl* to tot* thm i jt*f. 

If you oo wr come fm n™ih*- 

* For dctfldJrd ue Gnf»l P*nikk*r, MMm and tft FM. 

i Mpd*m wurnen of >Ubhmt coodemn Sitowrti u « fwinh a*d wifr. To Uvm the n « longel itu 

H tt 1 *hirt flfic MTAJ to tltrfcf cru>thtri 

* Tkn iflpm *J>0*i (fa* the SJninh mk only b*i*n*l * dun,«*. 
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producing Earned men or professionals, but dutiful members of the community, Education 
was thus training foi w citizenship ** 

It Should not be thought that the technical lore possessed by the Malibu villagers wis 
small There units of time and length are still the lame ones used in the villages* where 
the corresponding English units have not yet reached Time was calculated by measuring 
the shadow or observing the stars. Even young girls knew how to do *o r Weights and 
measure in the bazaars arc now changed, but in villages ahru* seeds for smalt weights and the 
wooden bi steel-yard " arc still popular. The younger generation* Without their watche* are 
helpless, especially at night to know the time, but not so the old villagers. The latter learn 
the English method of reckoning limu from their own children. The year was divided for 
agricultural purposes into twenty-eight agricultural periods, each with its appropriate 
activities. Now fur official purposes, even old men have to accustom themselves to the use 
of English months and the Christian Era* their own calendar being no longer tiled officially, 
In agriculture, except in the matter of controlling peats, modem science has been of little 

1 

littr to them* their own knowledge in its other aspects being considerable. The high achieve- 
mciit of the people of Malabar* especially the Iravas* in the field of medicine is still more 
remarkable. Based on what is regarded as a crude theory of three humours, the sjitem 
of indigenous medicine, with its marvellous drugs deserves its continuance and not the 
ridicule that it hits been receiving all these years. 

The effectiveness of the indigenous system of education consisted in its being practical, 
grounded in religion, and related to all aspects of life. To illustrate the point kt us look at 
the way in which hygiene was taught. There was an annual day of ceremonial cleaning, 
The belief behind the ceremonial is that 14 Prosperity '* and Ki Unprnsperity " are two sisteri, 
one dwelling where there are light and cleanliness* and the other where these are absent. 
Annually all dirt and cobwebs arc cleaned and removed. On the filth thus removed are 
placed a few turmeric roots and charcoal for the gadded to use* The goddess of prosperity 
ia then invited to enter the home by lighting and showing lamps in all parti of the house. In 
addition to din there u a long list of places and animals and inanirjaatr objects* to which the 
goddess of unprosperity will ding, such aa u ns wept corners, places where menstruating 
women remain, thieves, evil-minded persons, persons who do not love their parenu, people 
who sleep after sunrise or at sunset* drunkard*, those who " sleep on the teacher’s bed" 
(f>. # have sexual intercourse with the teacherV wife)* those who dishonour learned men* 
ungrateful men* hire, promise breakers, gluttons, and all dirty men. If 1 father sees 
that the house 1* not swept and cleaned* hia usual remark will be*" Look how dirty it if I 
Jycshtha* will never leave ihi* place.” 


* Jymhi a th* ot tilth h nc. A my ditty* tnna k*kina wtjcmtn » abutwl bj tftluig htt by thu mm* 

of th*. pHliicis, , ' ^ . / 
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Higher education and specialisation beyond the grneral itage described above used 
to be the privilege of a few boys who were favourably situated* There wa* no formal 
education beyond the elementary stage for gull. 

If a boy was specially promising be used to be allowed to study a few year* more p going 
to the teacher during his free hours after his daily work* or he was sent to Learn medicine from 
a ml i *known practitioner. The pupil would live with the teacher, cat and work in his house, 
a* though he were a member of the family, and when he hid learnt enough, would finally 
take leave of his teacher. The only kind of payment was the gift* made to the teacher as 
tokens of affection rather than as remuneration for reaching Fencing and other form* of 
manly activities were extremely popular and teacher* had Kalarii which roughly resembled 
modern institution* for training ipecialiata. The same reverential atmosphere prevailed 
there aUo, and no lessons would begin without the invocation of the gods and the touching 
of the feet of the tea chert.* 

Even while they were at school* the informal education of the home would be going on. 
If the father wanted the am to be a toddy tapper* be would try tree climbing earlier and wjth 
greater vigour than other boys. By observation and Listening to the conversation of elders* 
be would have learnt ? 1 L the theoreiical and practical details. Then later, with Hi* father, ho 
would go up the it« and watch him at work Nil he would be able to experiment on small 
trees, fa agriculture also* in the same informal* natural manner, the boy would participate 
in such simple jobs as feedmg, goring, and wishing theatric ; ihcn he would try hi* hand 
at ploughing in joke t the older folk* laughing at his mistakes and correcting him. No 
distinction was thus made between work and play at this stage. This method of acquiring 
knowledge might look as if it would lead to dead standardiaaikHi, but the individual genius 
was never completely stamped out. It used to he common to describe a person as * 11 good 
tapper 11 or m i M first cias* farmer, ip success being ascribed only in part to luck, but mostly 
to industry* intelligence and skill. 

CotfTftJlST BETWEEN THE OLD AND TNI iNW SYSTEMS. 

After the historic controversy on the method and goal of Indian education, in which 
Macaulay condemned Hindu culture w hole sale* the issue was decided in favour of creating 
a class of persons* Indian in blood and colour, but English in taete, in opinion*, in moral* 
and in intellect. 1 * Year* before this, however, missionaries had begun their educative work, 
not with the only object of educating the natives, but for the progress of Christianity. English 
instead of Persian became the official language of India, and a knowledge of English became 
a practical necessity for all. For the narrow object of qualifying for work under the Govern* 
fqent, and for the equally limited object of evange Illation h a multitude of school* sprang up in 

1 Aim urm m tuO'Mishitie revival, thru M fmeific tchmls in TVUIbboi uc being ftviraL The bc*l elm* bud 
m lnUi« m Uww frarn [S.. Malabar and a majwiir <rf Uurm, Itavt*. 
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bigger towns, and then in the bigger villages. The old village schools continued aide by 
tide with them for a time. Some boys spent a few y rt r» in the old school* and when they 
were big enough to leave home or walk long distances, joined the English schools. The proe- 
pemy in after life of those who studied in English schools induced otheri also to join them. 
1 lie contrast between the old schools and the new ones was indeed great, and a catalogue of 
them will be of interest. 

Tabular Hatement of the pointt of difference be least n the old and 
the un tthoalr in Malabar L 


Building* .. 

Furniture etc. 
Teaching apparatua 


Dim 


Teacher* Mt 
Social condition 


Subject* 


Language* 


Competition 


cut 

Mere ahed* or vrrmndaht of 
hnua 

Mutt for the children knit on [as 
in the bntnc*).. 

Film deaf for paper, mod for 
tUfti, writing style* 

Loin-cloth (a* *t home) 


Hereditary, of iped*l caste* only. 

Eicliuive school* for Brahmin*. 

Exclitnvr schools for Niyirs and 
aJitcd non-Brahmin caite*. 

Separate *<JwwU for B. group 

cutes. 

None for the C_ group ea*tes. 

The nhHninoe of carte practice* 
insisted on. 

Limited, but practical. Ethics, 
astrology, rdigkm, economic 
lore. 

Mainly the mother-tongue uid 
Sanskrit for the few who went 
for advanced studio* eei native 
medicine or astrology* 


New School*, 

Larger building* In central plica, 

Tibia, chain, benches, ilminlu, 
bell*. 

All modem paraphernalia. 

Shirt, con, cap, etc. r in addition 
to the loin-cloth. The former 
for *chonI use ooly t + 

Non* hereditary, Of tQ crates, 
Le» renented by the pupil*. 

Cnsmopoiiran. Ca*te obaervmcta 
neglected * and alio discouraged 


Wide range of subject*, but threw 
retkal and dlwced from the 
life of the village*. 

Biiingualijm in Schools Much 
time waited m English, but 
the study of the latter a condi¬ 
tion foe all the better appoint¬ 
ments. 

Encouraged. 


**+ -*■ little 

The contrast between the home, end the new school is also brought out in the above 
table. A boy who is accustomed to squat on a mat at home is to sit on « wooden bench, 
and the teacher, whose domestic furniture is the same as the boys* on a chair. From the 
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schools, the habit of fitting on benches spread to sht-ps, taverns and to homes. Again in the 
matter of dress, schools set a new norm of putting on a shirt and sometimes a cap for boy* 
and blouses for girls. We have already seen m a previous chapter how caste prejudice began 
to weaken in modern school!* when a cosmopolitan crowd of hoys, girl# and teachers of all 
classes congregated. The missionary schools actively discouraged any show of caste pre¬ 
judices, By dethroning Sanskrit from its high position and giving its place to English* a 
rift wa* made between the old and the new kinds of &choLirahjp p but a wide world was opened 
to the person who knew English. Dozens of English Words came to be borrowed into the 
Malaysiam. The early study of English and also the mother-tongue led to bilingualism and 
the confusion in thought and expression, which it La btdieved to create. To be able to under* 
stand and ulk a few words of English became a mailer of pride* the hallmark of a genilt- 
man. The schools, thus, were from the very beginning* not only the breeding grounds of 
a new group of English*knowing public servants and professional classes, but were centre* 
from which the tendency to use new cultural objects spread, where new democratic idea* 
originated, and men learned tu make better use of the new institutions introduced by the 
British , 1 

The new norm* do clash with the older ones. In the life of an individual himself it 
means great disruptive change*. At home is a boy, he is as a rule in an element steeped in 
caste ; (here ho is asked to unlearn several things he has leafm at school. If he is a student 
in a missionary school, where scripture i* taught every day, he is it war with his parents 
on their beliefs He can no longer with sincere belief and interest partake in most of the 
domestic ritual*. His father doc* not put on a shirt, sit *m * chair, or read English book#, 
but the son doc* all these and is tempted to regard himjefr a* a superior person. In inter- 
caste fetation* hip he behave* more freely and on mure equal term* with men of both 
superior and inferior castes. Later on, in marriage, he want* to chose hi* bride, satisfy 
himself about her personal appearance, instead of leaving these matter* entirely in the hand# 
of the father. He want* that hi* listen should cast away old fashioned ornaments and have 
modern ones, that his mother should nor go about with her breasts exposed as *he used to 
do earlier, and that hi* wife and sisters should be draped in ram, instead of loin cloths. 
Every family in Malabar is passing or Hu passed through these clashing norm*, in which 
the younger generation naturally wins. It doe* not require statistical help to see that the 
acceptance of most of these new norms means * rise in the general standard of life. To the 
old generation, Malabar was (heir whole world, Outbidc which there were just a few places 
for pilgrimage. I aaktd a grand old woman Chjruu of Mam uteri to give me her consi¬ 
dered opinion on the change# that have come over the I Java* of her locality. Her reply, after 
a moment’* reflection, was, 11 Physically they have gone down. You can no longer see the 

L Is Htn* actont* children were taught by pfacti^-roiniltij icaehcn Ift tinft pftxiimoty m*m and petitiona, 

1 Taiud dnu that ii beiaf copied by iU cucn of M*kibar , 
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strong healthy youth* whu had frame* of iron. But in other respects we have improved, 
economically, hygienical!*, and in intelligence. Oh, the people of old were to dull.’* She 
would be right, if w? substitute “ knowledge of affair* *' for 14 intelligence." 

If we eliminate a few Government and local board schools, most of the remaining 
schools are run by Christians, either native or foreign. The first effect of the Christian 
teaching on Hindu religion was devastating. The early intellectual* in Malabar as in other 
place of India were, a good many of them, pro-Christian, One method of Christian attack 
on Hinduism was holding to ridicule the gods of the Hjidiu. The criticism of the mission¬ 
aries led the Hindus, in course of time, to fur mu late their faith anew in clearer and more 
modern term*, which constituted the NeoHinduism preached by Vjvekunand*. The mis¬ 
sionaries, therefore, CJcerted a salutary influence on Hinduism through their criticism. They, 
it must be added, were able to convert into Christianity some individuals who were convinced' 
of its superiority to the Hinduism that they were acquainted with. No wonder that many 
of the early convert* were Irava student* in missionary colleges and schools, to whom the 
oppressiveness of caste and the democracy of Christianity must have presented impressive 
coniravti* 

Missionary leaching and the spread of the knowledge of English led to the great and 
rapid development of Mdayalato literature. The first printing pres* in Malabar was intro¬ 
duced by missionaries and the first printed book in Malay&km was the Bible. The first good 
dictionary of the language w« compiled by an enterprising German missionary. The printing 
of cheap editions of the sacred book* of the Hindu commonality, vtr. their epica, Ramayana 
snd Mahabhoraia, brought them to even the pborcat homes and developed in them a taste 
for reading. Formerly, only the few rich had the palm-leaf book* which were preserved ■« 
heirloom* Again, the first newspaper was that of Christian* These early newspapers, 
were " not merely chronicles of sensational event*," but Were " views pa per*,*’ and Had an 
important part in awakening political and social consciousness. The missionary effort* in 
journalism and political education were imitated by other* and the Irava* also cam* to have 
their own communal newspapers and a few school* run by themselves. In this way, knowl¬ 
edge which was the monopoly of the Brahman*—am! amoag them only of an aristocracy_ 

pussed into the hands of the common pro pie. 

Fifty years ago no Brahman would have taught Sanskrit loan Irava. In tillages, even 
now, old-fashioned Brahmans are shocked when they hear Irava* reciting Sanskrit verses 
But in modern Sanskrit colleges, under Government management, Irava students study 
whatever they want to learn though, there also, the Brahmans' prejudice against a non-Brahman 
studying higher specialism*, * U ch as advanced logic, i* nut quite dead. In some Native 
States, there are State schools for teaching Sanskrit to Bnhnu.ru and others where Irava 
student* are not yet admitted. 
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The growing acquaintance with English literature profoundly influenced literary method* 
of native writer*. For centuries MaUyalam writers were imitating Sanskrit poet*, copying 
thetr metaphor* and method*. and the themes were almost without deception from the epics. 
There was no creative thought in cither prose or poetry. The poetry of an Indian language 
cannot copy the aiyte and structure of that of English because of the limitations of their, 
conventions and traditions. The poets «f Malabar (aa of other parts of India) depend for 
their poetic effect on ornate and effective use of word*. Vivid description* and the picturing of 
emotions without word-effects fail to impress ■ reader of Malayatam poetry. Wliat happened 
in Malay ala m literature under English influence was that poetry began to be made more 
a criticism of life and a channel for the expression of noble emotions, while the form and 
technique remained indigenous, Since poetry is a more fundamental part of culture, its 
changeability is, a* we have just seen, quite limited But in prose literature, the novel ( 
the essay, and the short story were borrowed wholesale. It was given to an Irava poet to 
establish his reputation « the first great lyrical poet of Malabar, who approximated as closely 
as it was possible to the English standard* in poetry This great poet, Kumar an Asan, broke 
off from old poetical traditions of writing on mythical themes, and wrote on subjects garnered 
from hi* own experience. Because it wa* the Irava* who led the revolt against Hindu tradi¬ 
tions in Malabar, the fact that an Irava poet led the revolt ugtinst the old poetical convention* 
may not be quite a chance occurrence. If one may venture to evaluate changes in this field, 
it may safely be said that Malayalam literature gained considerably by its contact with English. 
Literature seems to be a department of culture where contact* mean mostly guns and few 
losses. 

Games 

Organised games introduced in most High Schools with a view not only to improve the 
body, but also to inculcate discipline and team spirit, were another entirely new educational 
contribution of the English. Game* there were in Malabar for boys and girls, but they 
tud the rather narrow object of providing amusement and exercise. The k&rakali is exactly 
like hockey, but played in a lawless and crude manner, with little organization in the 
teams. The game* of " beating the ball" and " talappamtu " were played during the onam 
season with as much enthusiasm as people play cricket in England, The boat races of Malabar 
are hardly less exciting than those on the Thames. But the significant point is that organi¬ 
zation and discipline which distinguish English sports were absent here. It yet remains 
to be seen how far the spurting spirit is capable of being acquired by the people of Malabar 
Many of the old gimes are losing their hold on the children. School-going children no longer 
interest themselves in the music of the “ onam how " (a bow with a thin bamboo for it* string 
which produces a twang when beaten on). The Malabar variety of boxing with naked palms 
(" beating ") which used to provide great amusement it almost forgotten, but there are chancel 
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scrupulou. attention to muscular vigour, but now it appear* to have become a foaury 
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ct-J by the English, and their imitation in child-play is not therefore surprising. 

Modern education has cleaved society in Malabar into two halves, one, the Engliah- 
educated minority, who are the tniwnittm of English standard* and norm,, , n d the other 
the older un^nepated peopir. still more or less under the spell of the old culture, but being 
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CHAPTER VII—MAGIC, RELIGION, AND RITUAL. 

MAGtCG-RELItilOL'S PHENOMENA. 

The study of nwgico-religious phenomena in the changing culture of the Itava* » beat 
begun by actually observing some of the obvious phase* that catch the eye of the ethnographer, 
and by listening to some native retfrtaTkft about them. In village M - * - Wl! aaW * a * 

tVie is * mothered** temple, which is the village temple, and another, belonging to one of 
the Irava clans where the goddess Kali, the monkey god Hanuman, and the g.jddcw Man- 

_ are wonhipped Near by the temple is a grove of stately trees, «poc*l1y Abtorn* 

tfhoiarir and the white and yellow flowered oleander, under which arc tkitrakuta- 
katiu uf granite shaped like house*, in which arc placed figures of serpents that are paid 
ritual honours every year. In addition to these public or semi-public places of worship 
almost every rimage in the village ha* a small domestic shrine or " temple-house in which 
the bronze icons representing family deities, ancestral spirits, etc,, are kept ; such families 
„ are t oo poo. to have a ‘■temple-house “ »et apart one of the bo* rooms in the house for the 
, im( . p . JipMc . They haw similarly the « (serpent grave) and tn addition, crude 

slibs of lateritc placed under trees (a, in plate i>, fig- 3)- On these laterite slabs, sp.tnts are 
11 housed ", Thcfr is aanctiij f and awe aurrainding all these pUca; ihcy ire kept c 
and unpolluted ; people ate afraid of going near them late in the night and children contract 
the same kind of fear in an exaggerated form. 

If you ask the Old men of the village some questions about the temple and the goddess 
cnshrimd therein they would reply i" It i* a powerful Tampuratti {' lady*: this term is 
uvd in ordinary language to mean a woman of rank especially of high caste); not at at. 
crril; those fellow., the managen of the temple ate her wealth and now ,hc has ru.ned 
tbt , n all. She protect* this village and the festival in the month of Shnam (March-April) 
which we celebrate is quite grand. Fo. th? procersion carrying the image of the goddess, 
we have at least throe elephants ” The temple and the goddess mean much to the 
villager. " My mother, Tampuratti, protect me " i* the simple piayei that the men 
and women utter .landing in front of the umple-Mfct it if they arc of the hither «««. * 

a distance if they arc o f the lower ca*csH'" nin E * Kcir F a,ms ,hc chchl or m ** 
uf the face They make periodic*] oflfainga of money, rice, etc., for “ lighting the 
bmp ' 1 or for “ sweet puddimj ” to he offered to the deity, or for " ««l»n(k " to be put 
on the ima^t? A part of what i* offen-d is returned to them and is known as prwdam. 

To see other manifestations of belief in the supernatural, a mole thorough search » 
necessary Children arc often found to have amulets strung on their waist-thread, ot cotton 
*ir ngs with several knots round their neck or wrist. " It is a string tied with spells ” A* 
one passes along village lanes that are <M frequented one may occasionally find a square frame¬ 
work made of the glossy leaf-sheaths of the banana tree with pieces of the young leave* of the 
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coconut tree cm in the form of feathered arrows, stuck into it in three or four low. This is 
known as tali, Smaller triangular frames arc -known as katpandi , Thrown with the bail 
maj he leen red flowers, half-burnt cotton wieka, lice in various fuffia smeared with the 
blood of cotlu aacrified. Every one except the youngest children avoids these things By the 
care with which they avoid them* and ask the children also to do so show that there is some¬ 
thing uncanny about these carelessly thrown refuse. They are the relics of mantrovtida, 
you wdl be told* and it is safer to avoid them, a* some thing evil might be lurking in the bait 
A small boy who knew of my interest in wood carvings brought to me a crude figure of a 
human being riddled with naj 3 :>> which he picked up from the adjoining field ; while we w*?t 
both engaged in cleaning it of the mud* an old Iran rushed to us saying, lj Throw it away 
I saw it in the mud a week ago* but dared not touch it It it not good to have it. It must 
have been used for 1 itinyam ' (destructive magic)/ 1 

In the coulee of a discussion with a villager on the power of mantrar (spell*}, he told 
ms, 11 Have you not heard of the aeroplane in which the g*d Rjma carried his wife back 
to his city after killing the demon who abducted her ? This aeroplane had no engme, but 
w$n going under the influence of spells. It came down and went up at the mere will of the 
occupant*. What the while men do with their machines, in ancient India they used to do by 
the great spell*. 1 ' 

Another old man's arguments were more interesting, " Why should there be a fire*" 
he asked. 14 always kept burning in the railway engine ? It is the devil that the whitemen 
worship that nuke* tile train go. and the fire is the " hnma 11 or sacrificial fire." 

These two old men belong to a generation that is fast disappearing With the intro- 
ductoift of the motor car the mechanism of which is well understood by hundreds, machin e 
have ceased to be regarded with magical associations 

The activities of some ghosts aceasionally convulse the whole village with fear. A few 
years ago a Kanarese Brahman in vJLagi: M , * dkd suddenly, and as he was far from bis home* 
he could not be cremated with the proper rite*. Hii bu J j waa burnt in the compound adjoining 
the temple. A few day* after this an Iravm woman who was passing through the compound at 
dusk was heard 10 shriek and began to dancr in terror, possessed* as the villagers thought, 
hy the spirit of the Brahman, and soon she fell ill and had to be treated by a maniratadt 
(practitioner of spe|l») r In house No, 58 a young woman suddenly got fever. The previous 
evening* she had be«n to bathe in the lank (a), and when coming out from the water aiWi 
immersing hciwdf in* she felt that something flitted past her The village astrologer wlc, 
as usual, consulted. It was agiin the M pretam M (ghost) of the Brahman. All the Vilkgcr,* 
began to take precautionary measured against the visitations of the troublesome ghost. People 
avoided going through the compound at noon and after dusk if they could help it, and these 
who had to go, carried tor diet, or knives, and they seldom went alone. At noon, at dusk, 
ind at midnight spirits are believed to be active. Iron scares away spirits ■ the Mabtyilim 
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esprc&mon. ' like a apirit that aw iron " has its origin from this belief The wife of the 
viliage carpenter had an ingenious way of her oWn for keeping the Brahman’s ghost from Her 
hou« and its environs ; »h* kept pieces of salted fuh over the entrance, to her house. Th t 
Brahmin, when alive, shared the disgust (hat his caste-men have for sailed fish which hat to 
the vegetarians an unpleasant odour ;the Brahmans ghost should hart a similar disgust for 
ftsh and so, avoid going near the house. When whit she had done in secret came to he known 
to the villagers, it caused them amusement, because it was an original idea, m* a traditions! 
one. Some other villagers living near the compound where the eternal ion took place, 
" ho ^ 4 " lhc « ho *‘ by placing a latcrite slab under a tree keeping the spot dean, and lighting 
a brass lamp every evening near it for a short time. This, they expected, would keep the 
ghost from wandering and from petering those that honoured it and provided it a light. 
The second of the two women " affected *’ by the ghost was very ill am! as her father wa* 
a man of some means, he got a powerful und skilled “ practitioner of spells " from a distant 
village paying him a heavy fee, and after a series of rituals, he M removed" the ghost, 
made it " take an oath" not to pester the girl, and then imprisoning it in an earthenware pot, 
carried it to his place where he provided it a " house " so that it would not he “ polluted or 
be without light." 


In the section on the social organization of the trsvas (p) we have already seen 
that there is some division of labour for ritual puipoacs ; the direction and super¬ 
vision of death rituals is the function of a subordinate sub-caste, Varti; the Inangan 
functions as a ritualist for the particular household* to which is bound by mutual 
bend-friendship ; ritual purification and shamarustic dance* and songs are specialised 
in by the carte of washermen- In m<*t of the Irava shrines, there are no full¬ 
time priests, but the head of the clan to which the temple belong, acts is the priest on cere¬ 
monial occasions, and cither he or some clow relative who has been found lit for the work 
acts as the kamaram' (/,*., the person on whom the spirit " climb* '*) or vttichopddu {'* he 
through whom the god or spirit appears ’*). Jf | were celebrating a ritual in honour of the 
•acred serpents in my family shrine I invite a serpent ritualist of the Pulluvan caste, who 
with hia wife sing* the “serpent songs", draw* the figures of the serpents in green, red. 
yellow and black ; my sister or some other dose female relative, after observing ritual tabus, 
etc., » seated on one side of the figures facing the Pulluvan, who by his songs and by the 
noise produced hy bis musical instruments, induces the serpent spirits to ** come in her 
body ", to speak through her, and accept the offerings and say if *' thirst is slaked." In the 
•erpent spirj|ual, we see a hereditary ritualist or priest, and an ad hot shamaness belonging to 
the family on whose behalf the rite* are performed, mile the Pulluvan specialises in the 
serpent cult the Vannan, we saw, is the specialist in the cult of the Mother-goddess, hut to 
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act the part of the shaman, in most cases* is left to the householders conducting the eeremo- 
rues, the Yannan only supplementing their activities by his own dances. From thii brief 
survey. It will be seen that for a few complex rituals, hereditary castes of ritual b*t* have arisen, 
whereas for simpler file* as such u offering* to one's own ancestors, the necessity does not 
exist for such specialists. Specialisation is directly proportional to the complexity of the 
rituals. 

Among the non‘hereditary profession* followed by the Iravas, mantravdda or 11 the 
practice of spelts is usually included. Some medical men have the M practice of apelU ** 
as a subsidiary profession as the two go together, and it is not at all uncommon for a patient 
to be treated by a medical man and a " practitioner of spells simultaneously* A great 
specialist in spell* when he establishes his name get* his client* from far and near, and 
enjoys as much prestige as a good doctor, but he is mure feared because of the mystic power 
that he has. Armed with his occult powers he inspires uneasiness and terror in the mind* 
of his neighbours. And there is a belief that a practitioner of spells will seldom be able to 
enjoy h» wealth, because his trade is frought with risks. Several apprentices learning spell* 
under reputed teachers are *aid to have gone mad during the period of training ' others have 
lost their near and dear ones due to the anger of the spirits they had to encounter. On the 
whole, society is not disposed to be enthusiastic in iU encouragement of the profession of 
magic though it is useful. 

While the rites falling within the sphere of mautrmmda arc clearly delimited by the use 
of this term, the remaining onci, which constitute the majority in number, are nut so easily 
and dearly labelled as a class. They art by some referred to a* aMyantarannal, rr, activities 
that arc urgent and inevitable. The word adiyantsram is also used in ordinary convcTsa* 
lion to mean anything urgent, though it be non-ritual. Rituals to be classed at adivanta- 
rannul should be public ceremonies, most often accompanied by feasts also. The Special 
names of each of these ritual* describe either the nature of the activity, or arc merely the 
dominant elements in them Death rites are known as mha-hnya faftcr-death rite*); offerings 
to ancestors, as {pot of toddy for the grandfather}, or vitu-vrkkal (giving a 

share}; and the annual festivities in temples, by the name of the astrological days on which 
thry afe celebrated The rite* that are within the purview of mantravada are named with 
reference to the object with which they are conducted» such m attraction ”, M stupefaction r \ 
41 killing ", 11 driving away {evil spirits) ”, “ causing hate " Or M establishing peace Mantra- 
vada. rite* are rite* performed by a specialist on behalf or for his client for some definite 
purposes, while the remaining rituab are mote of the nature of inevitable and urgent duties 
dictated by tradition, and > sense of devotion, fear and friendship. 

Stunts and thher Contxjol, 

In all the rituals referred to above* whether of the special JssanlftfruJu category Of the 
general one, the belief in lupcrauunl beings is basic. These spiritual beings share all the 
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characteristics, sociological and psychological, of their human worshippers, such as their caste 
system, thdr ttmdard of honesty, grwl, irritability, etc. The higher and greater god* are 
ill heroes of the Puranic (mythic) tale*, and the lesser ones, either local heroes* or the 
ancestor* of the various households. Spirit* of the lower castes are attributed with mean 
mentality and disregard for truth. Most of the serious maladies are believed to he due to the 
activity of one or other of the myriad* of spirits thai All the air + water, £ lades, trees, burial 
places, etc. The number of goda knownto each individual is usually an infinitesimal part 
of the total, but the actual number that he chooses to pay special attention to h trill smaller, 
dt pending on the tradition of his family and hi* need. Sometime* a pestering spirit may 
have to be housed ami worshipped, as we iaw above, A man usually ha* occasion to deal 
with about a dozen of these spiritual being*, among whom will be the god of the village temple, 
the special god of his dan, one or two ancestral spirits and a couple of serpent spirits 

The spirits that are specially worshipped arc M housed ”, *ome in the manner that we 
have already seen, and others have temples built in which bronze icon* representing I hem 
are placed. Those that cannot afford to have hronto image* place p'thams flow stool*) where 
they should have the images. The mother-god desses are reprpsonted in some shrines by 
bronze mirrors. Offering of food, the blood of cocks and sometimes of gnats, and of toddy, and 
the shaman's performance through whom lie blesses his u children ,P arc the chief item* in 
the ritual for the muiiappan grandfather Most of the minor deities have similar ritual*. 
In the larger temple* of the Iravaa, the offerings are more elaborate, and more cock* are 
sacrificed : the Vannan or other ritualist sing* the mtams (song* describing the deity and 
narrating jta history which rouse the deity to activity) 1 , and dance* round the coloured draw¬ 
ings on the floor with lighted torches nf cotton rags dipped in oil; and finally, the Irava shaman 
dances and goea in procession with the music of the Fana and Vannan band, the procession 
pith being litu?d cm cither side by young women carrying lighted tdlami (brll-metd plates 
decorated with the inflorescence of the arcca palm, with a large cotton wick snaked in oil and 
placed in a half coconut). The muric, the row* of lighted wicks, the large cotton torches that 
hkze up, the shaman's shouts, and shrieks* etc*, produce a religious as well aw aesthetic fervour 
in i he mind of the faithful crowd that keep awake the whale night to witness the show. The 

1 A ipccimcft of thr riUwL *niwi honour of G uSifcui of the mutt fearful of Uw ICnriti brat** ih&ul d Ml h 
md d^tmetidn it pven m TrwrUinon : 

Hum iii the tmnfc, had? to th* north, 

WHi u the *o4'i food father. the tun it hi* fpxd Either, 

The ferf it iht god * raerttm- 
Whwt delivered hi wta ul u» ih« tfcf* 

Tucigut like * plftMgiv-*btre, inwdfc hk* an n? ( * ^ , m 

In the «m^k *Wntwi how gtxHew Firv*li wm torifiisi when ihe raw Cut i ban. who « otfiee ’ gn« on her chnt 
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young women carrying talami do so in fulfilment of yowb made when ill. Most of the cocks 
that are sacrificed are again similar offering of thanksgiving The non-ritual dances f' the 
play of the five ”, “ stick-pUy r \ etc,) are organized and the expenses met by individual* as 
they hep* to get rclijptnifl merit fur their trouble* The shamarv* kaipana (“ order* B *Jp, in 
which be talks to the important persons among the wlUgeri assuring them of the deiticS 
prelection in all their trouble*, i* the last of the series of important events. 

The “practitioner off *p;lh/’ m an ordinary villager, ha* hi* share in all the common 
religious and social activities, but he stands in closer and more intimate relationship with 
one at least of the many deities that are pressed into the service of hia profession. The 
44 practitioner of spells pt and his deity, usually known as his Mdffi or i*kta detata, are linked 
to each other by a mystic tic the ttcation of which is the most difficult part of the training that 
he undergoes. The probationer Berks a teacher, works under his direction and learns ihe tech¬ 
nique of %hz rituals, and the spells But mere knowledge of the spell is not enough ; he should 
possess mast~ry over it, and the method of gaining it depends on the kind of deity for getting 
whom a* hi* spirit-familiar the probationer aspire*. To acquire Mill* a terrible female spirit 
a* the flttfrlE, the probationer goes to the top of the Kalladikkodu hill in the Western Ghat*, 
an inaccessible and terrible place infested with wild beast a* and there sitting on one of the 
granite rock* by the aide of the tank known as Mill's tank, he mutters the spell used in the 
invocation of NiU : 

Om ~ Crest teacher, peatl of the eye, Mercy, Nil*, Kali, let me be united with you in 
one form Come into my consciotisnew, and on to my tongue in the proper manner. 
O great mistrete of metres, brought up by the blood-smeared creator, come, come. 
Kali, let freedom come to me. Om. Power 1 ///in. Kali. Sa urn I salute you, 
Nilu you who are armed with the trident. 

The spell ha* to be repeated several thousand* of times till the goddess appear* to him in 
person nr at least he dreams that she appeared to him. 

In the cus of another powerful spirt, believed to be the ghost of a Parays* named Parak* 
kutii ( +fc child of a Paraya the probationer siis on the carcass of a buffalo, at the spirit who 
belonged 10 a carrion-eating caste would be sure to be attracted to it. Fur winning ihe god¬ 
dess 14 Kali of the cemetery” the probationer repairs to a burial ground pnd sit* on « new grave 
or digt up a corpse and sit* on it uttering the spell. With a tpiril-ridden traditional back¬ 
ground, to be in a burial ground at the dead of night is itself a maddemne feat, but to ait on 
a arave or a corpse requires superhuman strength of mind. The milder deities do not require 
such Mvne te*U ot couiafff, but only meditation, sacrificial offer ties, repetition of the spells, 
atatcnlkm from sexual ifitei course and the company of women, ascetic food, puiity of m : nd 
and oneness of pm pose Afiei day? of practice and concent* 2 tion, the pEobaliunei, it ii 
slid, feeb a son of ecatHcy and ^elf-confidence, he is able to hear divine mtiiic, the sound of 
son?*, etc., and £omciimeB aers the figure of the deity. Such oi the pnetitiooef* as have not 
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passed successfully through these ordeals and not mastery over the u*e of thespdUire mere 
quack*. From the moment that such mastery has been 'obtained, the spirit-familiar doe* 
fur the worshipper everything that he desire* to be accomplished, i* becoming both h,s 
mmlcr and servant at the same time , 1 

Ritualists of the common order receive no training other than what they acquire by 
observing their elders. Some of the shaman*, we ov, were selected for the time being as 
occasion demanded. There are others who are more or less permanently attached to a 
temple as its komaram. The helief » that the deity selects its " tree ”, some are fit. 
others not. Several men are tried, but the spirit does not get on all of them In a tempk, 
when the old shaman dies. some one related to him, dresses himself as (he shaman, caincs 
the sword, sickle, or dagger in one hand, and in the other a amall brass shield or a chiUmbu 
fa large anklet with pellets inside) and he walks with the procession during the festivals. Hr 
stands occasionally facing the image of the deity and meditates. If hi* Limbs tremble, that 
show, that the spirit is descending on him, and then helped by the dinning sound of the drums 
and horns, he works himself up into a fit of trembling, and then he begins to jump up and 

down, foiling htseye* and staring wildly, and shouiing. People are able to detect if the shama- 
nistic t remit line end jumpirg *ic genuine or pretended. For a nenuiite performance, t e 
prcUminaiy fit of trembling a|jp*ira to be The whole appliance* voice an » 

change, and at the end of the dance which undoubtedly involve* great physical and mental 
strain, the man collapses. The ehamnn has a traditional vocabulary full of archaic urnec* ; 
f . p he addresses ill the worshipper* who crowd round to listen io him »s " children" refen* 
to God as " my Kood father”, to imtUpox as ia *«d to the temple as 41 the home w 
ceiling w etc. Dufing times of pestilence, the ihaman distribute grama of rice vrtiic^i e 
worshipper* keep in their houses to prevent disease-causing spirits from attacking them. 
When it is about time for the function to close, elderly men of the crowd would tell the s a man 
■* The komoram i> be feeling weak ” ** Then I shall retire.” Saying this, the shaman 
bend*, and leaning on the sword the tip of which is placed on the ground, gives a final pro¬ 
longed shout, and when he stand* erect again, a couple of men support h,m from l*chm . 
while others remove his weapons. Hi* limb* become flaccid and he sink* into the arm. of 
(hose behind him ; he is then placed on a mat and fanned to make him rev.ve Plate v, 
figs j and a show the stages of a shaman's performance on a day of offering toddy to ilw 
goddess Kali in Manantcri in North Malabar. The shaman ia a Vannan. Over his usual 
white loin cloth he tie* a red silk shawl and throws a smaller one on hi* shoulder. he 
offering of toddy is made to the goddess before her image, looking a bnmae-gUss mside < e 
shrine by the Irava priest of the temple. The shaman is seen in plate standing m front 
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of the shrine on a platform and paying in the usual manner, Then he ia given the arms 
by an assistant when he has begun to tremble. In figure I he ia seen performing gome 
step-dance in front of the slur where sacrificial offering are placed. In figures 2 can be 
seen the characteristic manner in which the shaman marches up and down shaking hi* 
weapons In this figure the half-closed eyes and the seriousness of the face and the effect 
of the efforts at diiiociation are well brought gut. 

Neurotic persons and hysterical women are believed to be under the influence of spirits, 
and hysterical manifestations are communally used, I interviewed a young Irava woman 
whose house had grown famous in recent years by numbers of men and women going there 
to get prognostications of events from her As a girl she was subject to fits, was married thrice, 
but now has separated herself from the husband, According to her own statement given 
in answer to my queries when she was in her daily trance, a Brahman spirit had taken posses¬ 
sion of her. She said, 'I took pity on the komaram. I pitied her poverty, I came on her 
when she was bathing, ahe fainted and had to be carried away.” During the trance she spoke 
as though she were the Brahman himself, The Brahman whose spirit is now dwelling in her 
was a ” practitioner of spells " when alive, and his history is well-known in this particular 
locality. NUi was h» spirit-familiar, and the " Irava prophetess ” makes ritual offerings 
before in image of Nili kept in a shrine that wa* built recently. In a small room within her 
dwelling house there j* a corner with a low stool or pit ham placed foi the spirit. After 
bathing in the morning, and performing the daily rituals in the Ni|i shrine, she retires into 
the small room, and works herself into the ahamanisric fit, Her rapid breathing, groaning, 
and the guttural .-sound she produced made me fed as though she were weeping. Then she 
walked out covering herself with a silk shawj, her hands trembling all the while. Taking 
her scat on a bench in front of the shrine, the answers the queries of her clients shout stolen 
property, causes of illness, chance* of success, etc. She doc* this every day except when Uie 
is in her monthly period, She gets a decent income by way of presents given to her by the 
people who come to consult her. She requested roe to send her a copy of the photograph 
that I tried to take of her, but though she prophesied that it would com* out well, it did not, 
My impre*»ion is that her only capital for her business as '* prophetess ” is her fits, that her 
eiira-sensory perception is confined to eliciting answers to their questions from the ques¬ 
tioners themselves. The common belief about the women who get these mystic powers is 
that they cannot retain them long. One woman who wa* a prophetrss for a year or two jg now 
a nurse in one of the Government hospitals, and another is one of the bad character* of her 
village. 

Spiritism is such a common phenomenon that children have what we might call trance 
game*. Boys dance as shamans and enjoy imitating all the details of the spectacular shows 
that they witness at the temples Girls have a game known as '* making the dragonfly 
weep " One of a group of girls becomes the “ dragonfly ” and *iu in the centre of a circle 

1 Asiatic practices in IikLi. u Kfiilt K>< pointed out, rough ihry mean imn strain fur the individual that 

Cllraujt mcMjc ever ihinfca of, ate not foe the puepur of plntinr from the dc v 1 1 boi ti> ipno more p jm e r over 
011 nd- wtd othcfit In* ditor p*rtlld that club bvlwnm llw nrtfic'i penancra and ihc miufki uni lud had tonic 
to rcgnnl iht one a* d?m «4 from the oibcf. 
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formed by her fronds who sing bongs keeping time by rhythmic clamping of hand*. They 
otcasiGnitlSy remove the doth thrown over the girl's head to arc if she if getting faint. Aftr* 
$nme time she bigira to sw«3* to and fro, when song* supposed to remove the faintness are 
sang The little girls say that sometime* they pretend to be faint to deceive their friends* 
but at timza, iso me of them fed a sort of g ddinras, 1 

" Practitioners of *p-Ri " use the spiritual trance in the course of their rituals to hold 
conversation with the spirit that prwscsrc* a pitknt. They have special spell* etc. (plate x* 
fig 5) for inducing trance and use several physical and pathological device* fur the purpose. 
One of these sprlls U freely translated thus : 

Qm Let the kali fjhivciing) of Brahma climb (get on the person) 

Lri 1 he kali of Vishnu climb. 

Let the kail of Mahesvara climb. 

Let the kali of the horse climb. 

Let the kali of the dog climb. 

Let the kali of the elephant climb. 

Then fiy from thb world to the other world* twelve times two leagues. Let the great 
shivering come. Sr a ha. 

To bring a person down to the normal state the following spell is imd : 

Om. Salutation 10 the Lord. 

Gw, 1 brought down the kali of the wHd elephant t of the wild v*t t of 

the fire, 

Let the kali go down* the kali tliat Km been brought on by the trident and the diamond 
spell. 

The “ practitioner of spells pt ub the patient during the trance* tl Why Itavc you 
come on this patient f Who are you ? What do you want } If you are given what you 
require* wilt you promise not to trouble the patient again ? " A typical answer which I 
heard is, 11 1 have been wandering without a place for me to sit." Such a resiles* spirit 
that wanders about is 11 housed " in the manner we noted above. Other spirits* especially 
ancestral spirit*, demand more attention and point out nr gleet on the part of the householders 
ms the incitement for the possession. When a spirit is refractory, the “ practitionet of spell* P1 
resorts to inflicting corporc.il punishment on it by thrashing the patient with his cane, 

Ptija h the moil important ritual in all Hindu worship. The Vedk Aryan worship is 
different from this* in th:it it consist* of offering sacrifice* through the * fire " (kvma} t which 

k TV fir*f pm a# rhe rone t<i make ihe ir»rl w*my cnntami like ckiv ;— 

Liuk bird, litiV bud erf th* In(us, 

Th* 1 mt on which you ui tmayi. 

Ki-ikhna cc hi to play dboe with ftnrw#, 

Tttof gee* vp, iberv ii &* r * up r 

fhm tetmd hiif contain* but* HJiinsf ibe fly to spec Awiy . 

Come, kt V* crow the Unit itrcim rod bathe. 
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cm be done only by the twice-bom cables, Puja consist* of establishing the deity on a 
seat or icj aq image, or even a mystical geometrical figure (danfra or chakra) t and putting iht 
offering in front of such a representation. In the meg? Li chic monuments of Southern 
India (mb my A ' Roek-cul cave tombs of Ferokc. 1 * Quart. Joutn. Mythic Soc> Bangalore, 
iqjl) We Sod atone «c*L« provided for the dead. Thu* puj 4 is an extension of the ancestor 
cull at great anriquuy in non-Aryan India. The ritual of burnt offerings L* new to the Ira™, 
only a few of the moat skilled mantravadii knowing its technique. This is an instance of 
the borrowing of a Brahma nival cultural element by the Irava, Both the Nampuriri and the 
Irava expert combine the two method* of offering, pwja and horn a 

The articles that are offered in puj a cover a wide range. All aiikkb that the worshippers 
use an food, fur personal enhancement, etc., are also offered to the deities. For the Muttappan 
at ParsMinikkadavu <pl. v figi, p ) toddy, salted fish, and the meat of the wild boar scorched 
over a fire are the favourite offerings Offerings to the spirits of one's immediate ascendants 
consist usually of the article* of food for which they had a special partiality while they were 
aliye. After placing the offerings in front of the low atoob or images of the ancestral spirits, 
the son or the grandson malting the offerings retires from the room, leaving the door slightly 
aj tr. When the spirits come to enjoy the vapour of the offerings, it i* said that the flame* 
of the brass lamps flicker and crack. The new moon day in Tuiam (October-November) 
is specially sacred, fc*r it is on that day that the ancestral spirits expect to be given special 
offerings People bathe in the aea on the morning of this day and give oblations of water 
to the manes, by pouring drops of it on representations crudely fashioned in boiled rice 
The p;i*e in offering these obbtions is characteristic of all death-rituals—kneeling on one 
knee, and tucking the wet loin doth between the thighs. The water thus offered slakes the 
thirst of the ancestral spirits and they become pleated with their descendants. 

The ritual* of the smittrotWi begin with puja to the spirits. In the rituals photo¬ 
graphed in plate lx. fig. 3, on the right of the mantravadi is seen the figure of Ghaniakarna, 
a spirit that usually causes small-pox. but in the present case is believed to be responsible for 
the patient's chronic headache. The figure *a crudely made of rioe N and then bordered 
With red, g resen, and white line*. Incense, food offerings lights, bati, and kmpandi (sec p } 
arc arranged on the left of the figure. The wicks are lighted and waved over th; bail, th^n 
the incense is similarly waved, small quantities of the food are put in the bolt, all these acta 
bring included in the preliminary puja. Then the patient 1* seated in front of the no^nJTa- 
+adi f who waves the kaipandi in front of him while the patient Li asked to have a handful of 
rice in hi^ left hand from which to take a mall quantities, wave the closed flirt with the 
grain* over hb trunk and face and throw into the A«|P«i«Ju Then the HMflfrovodi winds a 
hair from the crown of the y-Rlient's head on an iron nai|_ This nail with the hair will be 
driven into the trunk of a Strychnin nvx-zvmka tree. lliis tree is of great importance in 
all magic, since it* strange qualities such as the extreme Mttcrncnn 0/ the wood, leave* and 
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ff«Lw endow it with spirit-arresting properties. The figure of the npirit drawn by the, 
mantraeaS together with the spell* uttered by him cause* the spirit to be present at the, 
•pot where the rituaHs being conducted. The offerings please him and Wtiafy him and, 
male easy the removal of his disease-canning presence from the paiknl. When every¬ 
thing is over the patient is asked to show hit back to the mantravadi and give a alight kick 
to the bah, which with wicks burning in it is thrown away at a place where two footpaths 


ertm. 

Two idea* run through the whole of the above ritual procedure, One it the esuaation 
of diseases by spirit possession, and (he other k the belief that by employing appropriate 
techniques, the spirit* can be cap’.urcd, imprisoned, or cajoled to leave the patient. Cholera, 
small put, leprosy, abortion, and all fever* are caused by angry spirit*. Dysentery is one of 
the common diseases believed to be due to spirits taking vengence for unfulfilled promises 
of offerings. Sudden or accidental death* again are regarded as being due to the malevolence 
of spirit*. Mental derangement and hysteria are also caused by supernatural agencies. 1 he 
cholera demon appears as a pig to people before being attacked Menstrual troubles in young 
women are caused by demons like hairy animals having sexual intercourse with them 
The hysteria demon i* described a* being rabbit-like 1 and is said to be the agent of Siva to 
punish those who defile Siva temples hy having sexual intercourse in their vicinity. Spirit* 
*?e threatened with punishment in some of the spells. We saw that they are driven away 
by inflicting bodily punishment intended for them on the medium who act* as their 
temporary residence. I have seert* maotravudu staring wildly and fiercely at the pstient* 
possessed by the spirit and throwing grain* of rice on them with great force shouting at 
the same time, " Pa 1 '* (get away). The following spell written on amulet* to cure fevex 
is of interest; “ I will make you run, I will thrust l?) into your mouth and anus. If you 
will not go with that, I will then roast you in an iron cauldron. If you won’t go wilh 
that, then I will roast you in * copper cauldron. If you won’t go with that, then I will 
tit; you to the (thorny) erythrina tree with creeper* and beat you. By that go, by my 
teacher, by my lord, Svaha.” Powerful magician* are able to make spirit* immobile and 
tongue-tied. In a case that came w my notice, the *h*man of the impish deity, Chaitan 
(plate x. fig. sh w»* reported to be unable to talk a word to his wuiahippere. This 
deity had been *eot some weeks ago to harm a neighbour, but he had obtained the services 
of a powerful maattavadi, who. according to the story, had immobilised the power, of 
Chattan to com mu meal e with hi* worshipper mile the spirits are thus made to look 
weaklings in the presence of the powerful mantravadi they have their own great strength 
for good or for evil on normal occasion*, 

1 Cf. *C Furor™ mails-. S-ilKDV WW SO " K j»rel*-»*ljmc*l “trrprewtiwi SlT *‘* D "* 1 "• 
Jnm. ^PtythaUay, XV, j. 1 wo- 
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It is of Interest to note in pausing that in some of (Keif formulations, the people of Malabar 
take a Durkh(Liman attitude to their deities. The saying rum, 11 adtkkapda dattam 
hutUkhattmm.'* It means literally, " The god for whom there is much dancing will increase.” 
In other words, the influence of a temple and its deity » proportional to the social energy 
spent on them- If the ritual* are not properly performed, the temple is deserted by the 
indwelling god. There crista a balanced system of mutuality between the supernatural 
brings and their worshippers. The conferment of supernatural benefit* is conditional 
to the performance of the correct and appropriate ritual acts. The Irava* explain the 
situation thus : “ When you go to see a big man, sty your landlord, you carry with you 
something a a gift for him. It is not proper for you to look at h» face without placing some¬ 
thing at his feet. So also in the case of the gods, to show that you are devoted you have to 
make some offering." The same idea has been carried further, and the gods of certain 
temples are supposed to be positively greedy. The god of the great temple at Gunivayur 
in 'South Malabar (Ponnani taluk) has several such instances of the exhibition of divine 
greed to his credit. If he saw a pair of beautiful ear ornaments in the lobe* of a woman's 
ear, he would cause her pain in the car to let her understand that he coveted the orna¬ 
ments. The idea of the existence of a reciprocal relationship between gods and human 
beings is clearly expressed in the verse of Kalidasa which refers to the co-operation 
between the king of Ayodhya and the lord of the gods, India ; the king by the perform¬ 
ance of sacrifice* fed the gods who, in their turn, pleased with the oblations, sent rain to 
make the earth productive. 

One of the objects of the manttavadi drawing the figure of the spirit is to invoke his 
presence. In the jwactice of magic, several magical figures known as yantras or thakroi 
are used. Each of them represents a deity (plate X). On the figure* magical syllables 
and numbers are written. There are sixteen of these syllables a combination of a few of 
which constitutes an acoustic symbol of the deity, just as a yantra is s linear representation 
and an image a solid representation. According to the tantric school all the various object* 
in the universe came into being when the Creator uttered the appropriate magical syllable 
foe them. When he said “ »*« : ” there was the earth ; ” ram ”, there was fire, and so 
on. This is another way of putting that the language of magic is creative. It is this that 
gives the spells their power to produce the effects and accomplish the ends daired by the 
magician. The figure of the trident is found in most of the yantra* (plate X), This is the 
Weapon of Siva, the destroyer god of the Hindu trinity. The three points of the trident 
represent time, disease, and the god of Death, the three agents for death. 

The verbal part of magical rites—the *pell» of mantrai— contain a few magical syllables 
and then actual statements of what is desired in extremely emphatic and resonant pr<we. 
It is impossible in translation to bring out the effective manner in which words are used. 
According to Hindu logicians of some school*, the mere rcpitjtion of the spells with 
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appropriate ritual* will prctduce the desired result. It it not necessary even to understand 
the meaning of the formulae used. In magical ipdl* practical use is mads of the incidents 
of myth*. While in religion entire myths are dramatised and remembered* the spells select 
only certain contexts from them. Thus for low magic, 1 romantic incident from the story 
of s god is chosen and referred to, ind a corresponding or parallel effect wished for. In 
the following simple apcll used in curing swellings caused by thorns, a mythical incident ia 
mentioned; 

Aum. When Mahadcva (the great god) and his wife Parvati went out hunting, 
the goddess ran a thorn on her left foot, and wondering whether it wa* the thorn 
of a bamboo or of some shrubs, he took walsr in a silver kindi [a spouted Vessel), 
muttered spells cn the water, washed the feet, and extracted the thorn with a golden 
needle. In a similar manner, Id the poison in this thorn go. oh, lord, by my 
teacher, tvaka.” 

* (Free TiamlaiionJ 

* 

The interesting point that should he noted here is that the magician has invented pint 
of his myth, for according to the stories of the Hindus, Siva and hi* wife went out to hunt 
once, but there is no reference in them to the unfortunate incident of the thorn. In another 
spell in my collection, the god Vishnu is referred to as having caused all membcis of the 
Sun’s household to sleep Heavily, and liven had illicit Intercoms*: with the wife of ihe Sun ; 
the magician wants similar sleep to be induced in the relatives of the woman with whom he 
wants to sleep. In another spell for removing rat pest the rata arc supposed to have gnawed 
at the god Siva's numerous tufts of nutted hair and the god in anger is said to have thrown 
his indent at them and destroyed all the rats. In Wdic magic also there arc instances of 
mythic panlb Is and precedents being invoked by the magicians to add to the effectiveness 
of Inn prrecfl! actions 

The materia mag it a of Malabar will make a long list. While the sympathetic principle 
which is based on the mystic relationship of actions and objects is the chief idea in these usr, 
these objects are not chosen in a haphazard manncT. For example, in a simple magical rite 
to produce quarrels in the family of the enemy, mustard seeds are employed. These seeds 
always run away from one another. In another magical rite to cause suffering to an 
unresponsive and merciless woman, a live scorpion is tied to (lie spot where she ha* urinated. 
She would experience stinging pain as long as the spot remains wet l To the performer 
of the rite, the mustard seed or the scorpion is his tool, but psychologically it is the 
materialized anticipation of his wish. 

Surveying the situations in which magic is used 1 find from a rough statistical tuifli’ 
nation of the spell* collected by me that the largest number of them are those that belong 10 the 
category of *' magic of bate," performed for such purposes as separating husband and wife, or 
lovers, killing enemies, drying up the udder of milch cows belonging to a rival, etc. These form 
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about 25 pet cent of the total. The next UfgBt category h ,€ medical magLe/* under which 
1 include magical exorcism. About 20 per cent of the apclle ate fOf winning illicit love. 
The next to per c;nt are for gaining influence on other persons* ajmoat 1 similar number 
for delecting theft or prevention of theft, and about 4 per cent for economic purposes such 
as stopping peats* increasing the yield of lice, milk, etc. Magic is well-known in Malabar 
as a hand-maid of medicine. In a well-known work on indigenous medicine* Yrtgamriam, 
for example* wt And along with ordinaiy medical presetipiions magical formulae for tht 
cure of such common complaints as headache, fine of them conclude*, " Let the pains 
and the evil spititi leave this bead and go to another head," 1 (This nanow-mindedneis is 
found in other magical Jormulae also, and reflects the low development of public 
spirit which vitiates all highly ritualistic fait ha „ which insti&J rarely on better ptfVOHl ethics. ^ 
The psychotherapic value of magic haa been speedily fecognixed in the indigenous 
system of medicine and its efficacy has been great, as long as belief tn it w»s implicit. Intel- 
viewing an educated young woman, who had undergone mrgical treatmeni for anaemia on 
compulsion by her parents* I was told that the magician tried in vain his best 10 induce a 
trance in her, but she kept her mind wandering to overcome the effsclft of the loud noise 
produced by him* 

In a case of hysteria where the symptoms are mild a conditional offering may be made 
to some temple* but if they are violent a mantra* adft services are sought. When i young 
woman ia desirous of getting a good husband, but not any one in particular, she simply 
observe* the fast known a* the *' Monday fast " and pray, to the village or domestic goto*, 
but if on the othei Hand she gets craxy about *onw particular individual, *he may uy to win hi. 
affection, by jdminislering him magical potion*, generally through food or drinka. One 
young man known to me went mad and the talk in the village was that a cousin ol hi. who 
wanted him to marry him had administered to him a love-pill through the small roll of betel 
leaves she gave him to chew, Young men ate often warned against such risks by theit elderly 
It male relative.. For success in a law suit a man generally prays to his gods, but in specially 
difficult circumstances, he may have recourse to magics! rites also. In kw; emotional 
situations, when drastic and quick results are desired, when something normally impossible 
is to be achieved, magical mean* are requisitioned. Religion and magic overlap considerably 
jji (hejr technique, and in their rituals and beliefs there is much common ground, yet magic 
khow» it«df different from religion in being a concession to man's abnormal ambition, and 
cngs;itt:d hope. 

In the foregoing analysis we have tried to define what mantraraJa is by describing 
the rites so named. The " practitioner of spells" «t marttravadi uses all the ritual 
technique*, all the theoretical knowledge possessed by his community for his profession. 
Practical end. art sought to be met by prayer* and offerings to the tempi:*, but for speedy and 

1 Yijgftmrtpcn p. If*, Trrvwdrtitn OricBl. Ha. Ubrtr j Ed. 
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effective accomplishment of one's purpose, the mantravadi h employed, as he ha* mastered 
the technique of dealing with supernatural powers. If Wt equate magic with mantrarada* 
then magic i* a way of effectively employing the supernatural It is esoteric and individLal 
ifi the sens* that arty specialism tends to he *0. A* all specialist knowledge tends to dtffuic 
out and its elements become popular, magical rite* of a simple kind arc known to many. 
The sp,.lb arc prayers reduced to formulae and mixed with suggestions and the anticipation 
of die result*. In rituals of the magical variety, the principle of analogy is used as an aid 
to imagination aa when causing an effigy of the enemy to be smoked, and the principle of 
sympathy in nature, is when seminal fluid is mixed in food used for love magic. These ite 
an integral part of native knowledge and tradition* They argue in this manner : 

11 If you eat the food of another man, you feel attached to him_ It is bad for you to 
forget that. If your menstrual or seminal fluid ta in another, even unconidously, 
she or he must feel attached to you „ M 

There is thu* no seal antithesis between religion and magic, thoutfh the one differs from 
the other In India religion and magic dovetail into each other 

Without risking the met hod" logical error of going into stratification of culture which 
we have no means 0/ checking by actual observation, it may be said that it is possible io detect 
the effects of Brahman contact on the magical rites on Malabar, because the feature* of vedk 
migico*religious system ire cleat -cut m some respect*. We have already seen one important 
point of difference. vis, t between the mode of offering through the fire and by pwd> The 
sacred syllabic om and many of the magical syllable! are foreign to the native magical system. 
The magical rit^ of the Brahmans are believed by the people of Malabar to be more efficacious 
than those of others. The Irava magicians most probably bunt elements of Brahman 
magic second-hand from their Kayat teachers, who had better opportunities of studying it 
direct. 

Since the coming ol the English, no efforta have been made by the State to Interfere in any 
way with the magical or religious beliefs of the people directly. Missionary propaganda sgainst 
Hinduism* and English education have however been working indirectly to undermine belief 
in magic. Magic being seldom practised in public and on any elaborate scale ha* a more 
sheltered existence than religious rites and is leas often subjected to criticism*. English 
education however does nut in all cases root out the belief in magic. Several educated men 
believe in the magical possibilities of yogic practices, that 1 yogi can conquer space and time, 
and be wherever he wants by mere willing For it, 1 There as however! steady decrease in 
the number of magical practitioners. Personal hatred and feeling* that would formerly 
have led to magical rituals arc now given vent to at the law court*, etc. 

1 See PiiiC kruniEin, A stank im iccrtt Im^a 
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TKc only matinee of magical activities leading to a diiturlwncc of public peace, which 
has come to my notice w« at a village in Walluvanad taluk. A Mohammedan woman well- 
advanced m pregnancy was found murdered, her abdomen and womb torn open and the 
foetua removed. Paraya magicians of (he locality were suspected, because there is a belief 
that they kill pregnant women in order to get the foetus out of which to make a magical oil 
known as [foetus oil). This oil is supposed to make the Paraya magician invisi¬ 

ble. and also capable of assuming any form that he want*. Paraya magicians employed for 
murderous purpose. are known a, CMryarn. The co-re] igionirt. of tl.c murdered Mopish 
woman secretly murdered several Parayas of the locality on whom their suspicion fell. 

The fear of Panya magicians is very Teal. Young women avoid them, and, as a rule, 
no one dtspkaaes them. An Irava who believed in the skill of the Odiymm challenged me 
to put it to test. He said that the Odiyan if he wanted could remove me from within my 
room even if the door* were both bolted and locked and watched by several watchmen. 
The Parayan method of killing, it« *aid, is by placing a stout stick on the victim after felling 
him with a blow from behind, and then pressing it down till life it extinct. While the fear 
of hit magic and death-dealing affords him some protection from the oppression tyranny c f 
those above him, there is always the fear of unfounded suspicion falling on him for any major 
crime in hi* local area, ; 


Quarrels due to suspected practice of sour eery used to be extremely common among 
v. Hagers, but they are now rare. Medical magic, on the other hand, has declined very little 
probably because. European psychological medicine is much leas known than that of the 
mantraeadi of Malabar. Biitlsh law in India ignored sorcery altogether and did not 

include it in tbs official list of crimes, while in wme native state* it found a place in the penal 
code. r 


The Great Teacher of the Iravas. 

All the religious and ritual refoim* of the I ram that have been effected in recent years 
had their source in their great teacher, His Holiness Sri Karayana Guru. The history of 
this holy teacher is the history of the Iritvas for the last fifty years. He embodied all their 
aspirations, gave direction ta all tbeir activities for self-improvement, and coordinated then- 
efforts Hj was not an iconoclast destroying old institutions and replacing them with strange 
new thing i, hut lie w*». a slow builder constructing a new superstructure o n t he existing foun¬ 
dations, and herein lay his success, Religion has been the greatest of all integrative forces 
in social life, and Sri Nara vans'$ reform* which welded the Iravas into one powerful com¬ 
munity were all through religion. 

In the year 1834 in the village of Chempaahanti six miles from Trivandrum town in 
Travancoie wag born the wonderful infant who became later the regenerator of the whole 
Irava community. Little Nation (that was the shortened form of his name, Narayana) was 
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i youngtr son of his parents, who though belonging to the aristocratic section of the southern 
Iravus. were quite poor. His father was a village schoolmaster running & school of his own 
on the traditional old model, Nanoo studied in the village school for a time, and later went 
to stud) 1 Sanskrit under a reputed teacher. Hr had in the meanwhile to look after the cattle 
and assist his father in hi* agricultural work. Every day he need to go up the hills that 
surrounded hjs vJJagj: with the cattle and perching on the branches of the trees memonac 
literary masterpiece* and devotional iongi and meditate on their meaning. Even as a boy he 
showed his cisle-breaking proclivities. He behaved familiarly with the children of the castes 
inferior to his, and used to worry his mother particularly by fug polluting her by touching 
her before he had his purificatory bath. A5 a youth he had to a&jst his father in his school 
work also, but he was now given very much to meditation, hsla, and other traditional acts 
of sc If-disciplining. His ascetic tendencies alarmed hi* parents w T ho wanted to put a stop to 
them by gating him married, According to the current stories, he left hi* home on the day 
that he should have g M married, Very little is known about hi* life away from home for the 
nert twelve years. He was rediscovered in tli^ jungles of Aruvjpuram some fifteen miles 
from Trivandrum where he is said to have lived In the caves rating wild fruit*, rootfl and green 
leaves. As a mendicant lie would occasionally go out into the villages with the beggar's bow l, 
sleep on the roadside, mingle with all kinds and castes of people. Wherever he went he 
used to attract yre« attention by his wonderful spar kling eyes and orange-gold completion 
that is esteemed so high among South Indians. The foherwomen of the coast found out that 
hU presence among them was always an augury of a good catch. But hb way* were mysteri* 
our, for he would disappear agsim in the wood* for his puiuncea and would not be seen for 
days. In the course of hi* wanderings he seems to have come in contact with one of the 
great yogis of South India and was initiated into the mysteries of the gre^t system of 

Hindu monistic philosophy of which hu later writings displayed auch thorough grasp. 

* + 

As hi* fame spread more people began to make pilgrimage* to the Swam (Lord) in the 
Amvipuram woods. Some went to him out of mere curiosity, but moat others for getting 
diseases cured, for casting out evil spirits, or for getting their tdigiou* doubts and difficulties 
cleared A letter from the mendicant was considered more effective than the most powerful 
manfrotiadi's work in curing people of mental diteasca, One story tells how he brought rain 
when there was a temffic drought in the Country near Aruvipuram. He was very much moved 
by the suffering it brought to men and tlieir cattle. He composed a prayer to Cod and asked 
the villagers to recite it* It i& said that within a few hours there was rain. 

Beginning thus as a wonder-worker, now known as the 5 m mi to his people, he started hi* 
constructive work at Aruvspuram, The first temple of a Hindu god consecrated by a nrui- 
Brahman wa* built at Aruvipuram on a hill. For their larger temples, the invariable Irava 
custom hiifl been to get the consecration and establishment of the imsgc in the temple done 
by a Brahman priest specially brought and paid for the purpose. Forthe annua] purification 
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of the tempba a Brahmin priest is, again invited to perform the “ iuddhi kulaiam ” or puri- 
ficitory rite. So g.eat was the prestige of the Sum mi that no one ratted any protest. Perhaps 
one of the fortunate vircum»unces wa* that Aruvipuram was an out of the way place. Soon 
a school and a house for the disciple* of the Smumi appeared by the side of the temple. From 
the little committee that was orgmUed to manag; the temple arose the great political organi- 
•ition of the Travis now known as the Sri Sarayana D hat mu Ptiripalana V ogam abbreviated 
as the S N'.D P, Yogim, which became the model for- *11 other communal association* even 
of the Brahmint and the Nayars who had in the first place no need for communal organisations 
to b*g n with, and when later on the need arose, thde was not the kadirship 
which the Irvins fortunately found in their teacher. When hit work at Aruvipuram 
was campkted the Stoami settled *r a new place known now a* Sivagiri (the Hill 
of Siva) in Central Travancore. This place became the Meed of the Iravas. Beautifully 
situ iced on a hillock on the sea-shore, with perennial springs of water oozing from the aides 
of the hill, and crowned by the beautiful neat looking building* that have come up since the 
Sami made it Hie headquarters, Sivagiri ia rightly wor.hyof its founder. It will be impossible 
to find a cleaner pi ice than this in any part of Milahu. Ilia Holiness wis a great lover of 
cleanliness and that love is seen everywhere. Higher up on the hill at a spot that he had 
mirked out while alive can be seen the temporary tomb in which hi* mortal remains have been 
interred. The body is pi iced in a grave filled with common salt, camphor, sandal pa*tc and 
apices Over the grave are the stone Unga and yam, the phallic symbol of generation. A 
brati lamp ia k-pi burning by the side of the tinga day and nig'it. The small roam ten feet 
square in which the Smami used to live -now a place of pilgrimage like hia tomb-stands near 
th; htter. Tha larger building! are offices, kitchen* and the residences of the aanyasio 
ducipl:» and viiitors, Perched on a neighbouring hill is the English school founded by 
the Sm i mi. At Alwaye further north in Travancore, there are the new temples and a Sanaktit 
c allege that owes their origin to him. Every large village or (own of Malabar. Cochin 
an i Travancore, where there are a fairly large number of Iravas. had a new style temple built, 
and consecrated by him, The new Irava temple at Tell .cherry in North Malabar, 
known ** the Jiginmtha temple, ia not only one of the best temple* in that town, but also 
one that is mida the best use of. There is a fine sutue of the Swami near the temple. Every 
yen at the time of the annual festival in the temple, agricultural and other exhibition* are 
hdd and p ire* given to the exhibitors, The temple founded by His Holiness *t Calicut is 
the centre of the *ocio*religious activities of the Iravas of thaL town. The Stt«ni travelled 
throughout the length and breadth not only of the countries where there were Iravas, but 
aho into the neighbouring Cinareae and Tamil districts where he had many followers. The 
Ballavu of South Canara who are the analogues of the Iravas in that district had a temple for 
themwlves consecrated by the Summi whom they also considered as their guru (teacher). 
H ? vid-ed Colombo where there « * la»"gc colony °f f r » T1 emigrants, and the number of 
inatiturion* there for the Welfare of these people that originated as a result of his influence ia 
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large. Wherever he Went, he Went not as a preacher of religion with messianic fervour t hut 
as a practical man of business. His humour was incisive and directed toward* practical 
ends Futty yeat* of useful work which brought untold benefit to his people and also other 
communities similarly placed* earned Srj Nirayana an all-India fame and tribute* were paid 
him by Tagore* Gandhi and C. F. Andrew*. Few men of his generation and times had dune 
such wonderful work at this Irava of a backward Travancore village. 

To-cl iy t tweniy-twu ycsri after his death, he is almost a god to the thousand* afhi* pcoplr, 
In alnojt every home they keep a picture of hi* and offer flowers jn front of if. Other* 
rcTiemher gratefully the valuable services that he rendered to Malabar and salute his memory 
with love and veneration. 

His lesson* to hi* people took the form of special messages* The first rafeircd to the 
growing need for templea. The Travis had few temples which could be regarded a* public 
temples and of these, moat of the deities worshipped were evil spirits or some hero- 
fip'riti for whom bloody facrifice* of hundred* of g<siL< ;ind liens used to be performed annually. 
The Ifivat were generally ignorant of the higher aspect* of Hinduism. Belter temples and 
purer hums of worship would go a long way in improving the religious standard of the people . 
The t em ples consecrated by the S# ami were better built, and were dedicated to the better 
gods of the Hindu p.intheoii The Swatni seem* to hsjvt had a partiality for Saivile god*. 
In none of the new temple* animal sacrifices were allowed, and pujj rites were performed by 
trained ritualists from Sivagiri. They were no douht mock I led on Hindu templet, but the 
latter did not allow the Irsvas to worship from doae quarter*, The new temple* nor only 
provided better places of worship for the Ini vats, but satisfied their craving 10 possess houses of 
worship that could compare with those of the higher castes. The building of the temple* 
in ooatly style was made pouibla by the better economic position of the Irava* and also by the 
enthusiasm and co-operative spirit generated by the Sttami* It was no small satisfaction 
to the average Irava tu have temples that were commuru]ly owned. More temples meant 
more interne llinduiaauon of the Irjvjs. The Sto ami wait a poet in addition to hi* being a good 
physician and Sanskrit scholar. Hr composed several beautiful devotional verse* which 
were far in advance of the crude verse* that children studied in school* of which I have given 
* few samples in the chapter on Education. 

After the reforms in the tcmplr* the Swami turned hia attention to the reform of domestic 
rituals. The abolition of taiikcttu ha* already been referred to fp+ ). He thought it 
was irrational and unnecessary. The method adupted by him in stopping it is interesting and 
was parallel to the oik invested by me for agricultural propaganda. He stopped a few aristo¬ 
cratic families performing the rite for their daughters, and the rest of the people followed the 
example of the local leaders. 

Attention wjg next piid to (he reformation of the marriage rite. We saw m an earlier 
chapter that Jrava marriage had a* its moat important item the giving of the cloth by the 
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, „ roUt , t0 ihc eir i an d that sometimes the bridegroom did not go to fetch hi. bride hut 
man s gr™P *<” hc ^ >n<J a pafly of hi. relative and villager.. About 

hand of thef.rnnc brjdcgriK>m ftod t he latter lk* a taH-tht little oma- 

LTthat fulfils the function of the European wedding ring round the nek of Ac 

, - t, a . Li.ii rMOEmscd by law in Travancorc and is being rapidly 

Thi* ncW forfli of nuina^ rc^ K ■ J * * . . ij^k 

T L, Ira van areas Some of the more well-to-do people have introduced the B«h- 
copied m all Iravan a f uhich i* to have tho fire-god as the witness of the 

marucal rite of kom*. the underlying idea of whah .* to have w» S 

marriage, thus making a fully religious rite of marriage. 

,* h= w,| lphcre His Holinew ple.ded f„ the ne««i,y of ">e» n»l»p P-™. for 

i- if «i; n TJip 1 rava Regulation and the Madras MarumakkaU* 
their children in matnlmeal families. 1 he lrav '* 

yim Act have done what he wanted by legislation, 

r re :L;r" X" ts££.—rs 

“t 'T and the LU. * h- 

saffron robe* and the begg ■ r -li r or carrvin g on hi# 

„nly accepted poverty, celibacy, and service was considered desirable for carrying 
^ork The new priests of the community war, to be the members of this order. 

Tire best known of all the messages of the Stcami was the one asking h„ people not o 
„jrr -All -.M-.- L m »nd «.»«■ * 1 - U on* - «•«-•- 

ZEi'J? ’^SSSi-hwa— difh— “ J , 

1 .L “« .hon,d ,. P .U« ,0 .nob* P«-ple «<• * *- - * “jg£K « 
cie in dncumeW, which peKhee ™< 1> ““ 

, . 1 .... »nd nf.ft.bv .11 and sundry t.kng them up without the occur) npjtuu. 

kjnrt^nf nnlvonr link thing in the world- Cute bcnnfittd only the peon. .. .bn top. H.. 
know of nnl) o« i> _ 6 llndc „, m d ,he .tprafiennee of the new me... to oe 

AjT»-b«ofth.n.o™.^d^U>«.^»-d.h«.«.^ 

P . fA siDami to tarry on propaganda for the abolition of the caste s> sum It 
*" pr “ '? "L m t i u , mAt „f lh . |„« .henwoKe. in.befin.tpl.ee R'ihily they “fed 1 

- ■ ~-■*-»—*- a»■* < 3 ; 

e»m“.nte.b.t we«cnentbertint ,bereeeecuebefow«...« whom~.bould 
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concede the same right* that We claim for ourself." From thn standpoint ws. started 
the camp.ugn for the abolition of ilie tabu* again*! commemalism with members of the 
lower <M, the repercussion, of which we had occasion to notice in an earlier chapter, f„ h i# 
own headquarter, the Sxami ab, U*hed caste by employing cooks of the lowest cast*,, Men 
of all caste* were adm.tied to the temples at Sivagjri, Alwayc and Anmpumm It took 
•one time for member* of the.erf caste* to be admitted to the Inm. temple* in North Malabar 
I eople were naturally inclined to claim rights for themselves but reluctant ,o yield th=,r claims 
t-other*. 1 o tile credit of the Iravas it must he said that they were the first people in Malabar 
to recognise unasked the claims of serf caste* to worship along with others in Hindu temples, 
and they Were first aim in admitting them to their shrines to worship. 

Fur I her, the Swami advocated inler-caste marriages with a view to root out caste, but he 

could not do much in this respect Except presiding at an intcr-racia] marriage of an Irav a 

youth with a German woman (she became a Hindu renouncing Christianity), he does not 

^ haVS ac,ivcl r P mici P atcd " *«i*l reform marriages. But to-day his tcael i 

are actively iicing p Jt i ito practice. 

In the realm of economic, he advocated the abolition of the traffic in liquor H» H ufr 
neaa ^pressed ft nself emphatically on thia matter : *■ Liquor is poison. To drink it „ rin 

1 ° ?T ° d ^l* atld Mlt ,f arc We have already discussed the social and tcm.-n. ic 

aspects of the prohibitionist movement among the Iravas fpp. j 

“7^ s»p„ ra , ^ 

i u the ftrvat Buddha, He tvuni againM the tradi.ivn, of the Hindus in proclailwni the 
oneness of mankind. Du, hum hu did „M break «. r nn„d. „,, ddhl ,„j . 

ecntunra a*0 ,„d man,. nther religion, eefonuu, had do™ ao, h„, ]„ Sri N „„ 

ram. tl«n in a cn.ta-r.ddun cauntty like Malabo bora ,on» feuit a, mate tra. hrc.k.ni! 
down dm great pohtical and ccnnnmic chanpn. By pivin, religion. ..nation ,h, 
.^nd,. ha qu.ckanad pl « <>r ch.„ r . Hi. peopie «e,e craving to nriae thcmC,„ up 
y , for them he showed the rcllgiotta and ritual channeta in the first place and the 
*oct*L means in the second instance for such upJiftmetit. 

i-rom the point of view of our present study each of the messages of the great Jrava 
teacher was the provwmn of new norms of conduct for his people, New norms are not accepted 
and incorporated all of a sudden, but take time to propagate themselves even if there is 
no resistance offered to them. We saw there wa, mild resistance to some of the new sugges¬ 
tions. more violent opposition to others, but most of them found acceptance with an advance,' 
minority who were the torch-hearer* of culture change. This class was commuted main!v 
bj' those who had received some education and had opportunity to come into direct contact 
with the associates and the disciple* of the Svami The rural population were the least affected 
and the slowest to change, but a mon g them it became a kind of clash between the younger 
and the older generation. The older generation tried to carry on .ti c crude rituals will. 
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bloody sacrifices, and continue to pay adoration and propitiate the spirits and ghost* a* of old. 
But they Were not quite uninfluenced by the new temple** wh*re they could worship near 
as the Nayin and others did m their temple*. But adherence to tradition and the fear of the 
evil consequences that might result from the discontinuance of the old customary practices 
helped to some device the persistence of the old practice*. Ju*t a* the new and old norms 
run their parallel course in the family and caste group*, to alto the new urmplrs and the old 
temples continue side by side. The propaganda against animals sacrifices has been recently 
supported hy the Government of Ttavancore who have stopped it in all temples under iheir 
control. But the inertia of custom here also makes the old practice continue. In all these 
there is no real clash of norms, because the acceptance of the new norm is a certainty in course 
of time. 

Aa I see them, the Iravas can hr classified now into three groups according to their 
genera) outlook on life. First cornu a small group of educated people who believe in a uni¬ 
versal standard of conduct which is nearer the Western European than the Indian standard ; 
second, s Larger group that want 1o be good Hindus enjoying equality and freedom within the 
Hindu fold ; and third, numerically ihe largest who do not five serious thought to these 
problems* but are sati?fi;d to continue a* their parents were with such slight changes as do 
o at give rise to comments Wt may term the last group as the conservatives among the Ifavg^, 
calling ihc other two as moderates and radicals. Ihe moderate* are the people who aspire 
to adopt the tippet caste rot ms in *11 malt^i*. Tht cailief efforts of the reformer* wcic aimed 
ai effecting thi* approximation. In claiming equality of ca*te atotus^ the demerit ration of 
that fact was firj-i to l*e made in the matter of cleanliness, in rituals, in (he way of griting 
married and even in the high gods that were being worshipped. By copying Brahman riLuib, 
the Irava could not become a Brahman, but he showed that the difference between them and 
ihjir so -cm I led superior* was only nominal* nnt factual. The radicals on the o:her hand had 
no use for anything that was peculiarly Il.ndu, as according to them the Hindu-Brahman 
norm* hfi much to be desired and required to be reformed on Wrciern European Ime j 
Many of these people naturally think that the lempits and the new order of monk* ace futile 
and useles*. 


Relation between Chance in Belief and Change in Ritual, 

Theoretically we expect to find some sort of rough correlation between changes in 
ritual* and in the belief* concerning them. An analysis of some of the changes that have 
taken place show* that while this correlation exists in some case*, it does not txki in others 
Wc shall begin with an analysis of the change* in marriage rites. The leader i* referred to 
the chapter on kinship (pp, ) for the detail* of the marriage cetemonie*. There we mv 
that a aerie* of tic* were created by economic and ceremonial exchanges. The clothe* created 
what i* called the " thread rditianahip/' and the giving of ritual food by the relative* and the 
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inan^mt in the p rcsence of all the guests created the '* sweet tie." Wc also saw that in the 
peculiar Iravan terminology, the ht idc »as M moitgafCed,” The l ies, the belief and the sociolo¬ 
gical practices all agreed, hut later, thrse factor* underwent considerable changes. Earlier in 
this chapter, 1 indicated that the new marriage rife suggested fo hi* people by the great teacher 
comisted in the fatlwr making a gift, of his daughter to the groom, in her accepting him by 
garlanding him, and in hi* tying the symbol of mariiage round her neck. This typo of marriage 
ritual has spread almost everywhere, including most of the villages, except in the most back¬ 
ward areas. The first reason for its popularity it its aesthetic appeal, especially in the garland¬ 
ing In the Hindu epic* with which the Iravas *rc becoming increasingly acquainted, the 
heroines like Sita and Damayinii sic described a* gailanding their husbands by way of 
acceding them. The appeal of this ceremony to the Irava men and women is certainly great. 
It U nor pm of the orthodox Brahmanical ritual of marriage, but juat an ancient cm tom 
recorded in myth* The old rites, especially the giving of food in public, was quite unaesthetic 
in the eyes of the young people, just as the old dress of the bridgegroom waa nrgaidcd crude. 
Another factor that wa* missing in the old marriage rite was any direct ritual dealings between 
the bride and the bridegroom. The bridegroom did not give even the clothes, which in 
•opposed to be an important rile. In the new rituals, both the bride and the bridegroom bad 
Ihcir parts to play. Here we tee the greater personal emphasis in the ritual of marriage, 
which is in accord with the sociological changes which made the duties of the husband to his 
Wife and children more pronounced. The changing culture of the Iiava* nude the tie 
between the man and hi* wife more lasting, less subject to disruption due to the interference 
by relative*. The inangam is no longer useful in the modem type of marriage*. One of the 
monks trained in modern rituals officiates as the priest, and he repeats the Sanskrit verse* 
appropriate for each item in the ritual*. The formula recited when the hands aie joined is 
freely translated thua : “ For beauty I grasp thy hand. With me as thy husband mayat thou 
grow old. The gods have given thee to me to be the mistress of my household, 1 " There i* 
no public giving of the earnest money or bride wealth, which economic transaction is against 
the spirit of the ritual and the new status of the Irava wife; md the dowry and other articles 
given to the bride by her people are not similarly done in public as a part of the ceremonies. 
The strength of the new marriage tie is reflected in the growing unpopularity of divorce* 
among the Irava*. They, however, have not established any convention a* the Brahman* 
have of the indissolubility of marriage. It is interesting to note that while under the old 
system the Irava* had definite rituals for divorce, now they have none, and it remain* to be 
seen how future events will shape themseJve* in this respect. For the matrilicieal people, 
the law courts provide a legal procedure for divorce, Mo recent esse of divorce of people in the 
pair.lineal area who were married according to the new rhr» hastf come to my nolice, but f 
think, in auch case* it must be merely a matter of the parties agreeing to separate after settling 
tlieir accounts. So, after a brief survey of the factor* in vd red in the change in marriage rituals 
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and in the belief* behind the rituals we ice cumapondence between the tkulfe* under 
tlur two heads The Iravjta hive adapted existing rituals to nut their conditions. It cannot 
be said of them that they hilt merely copied the Brahman rituals. They have avoided making 
the mistakes of the Brahmin who enforce the continuance of the married state even when the 
panic* do not want It. 

An ancient initiatory rite, confused by some for an ancient form of marriage, and now 

given up by most Ira via is well known la t&K-keft u kaiyanam. This was the first of the 

tradition jl ceremonies that the great teacher asked hi> men not to wane their money upon* I 

need not describe it in detail because it la wdl described by tyer md Thurston. 1 I shall only 

add here a few points which they have not been able to record, but which are very important 

in understanding the nature of the ritual, T&ti kttiu in North Mt La bar is called pand&l 

ft alyana w The detail* of iho rite vary very considerably in different parts of Malabar. 

in the extreme north, the young girl who has not attained puberty k secluded for three days aa 

though she ha* menstruated. On the fourth day she ia taken to a pond for bathing. On the 

edge of the pond her brother plants an arrow with its point up The cbjed of this is said to be 

to drive away evil spirits. Returning home after the bath, the barber decorate* the girl, I hen 

she enteres the panda! (shed on the yard in front of the house) with her face covered and led 

by girls having talamt in their hand* The barber pours drop* of coconut milk on her liesd 

and then uncover* her free. The barberk wife goe* through the acta of making her grind 

condiments and conking sweet porridge telling her at the conclusion of the rite* Prepare 

Mtat porridge* give it ta Father and mother, and to me, and keep what remains in the m 11 

(an is a rop^ support for keeping vend* suspended). After this the girl's mother's brothel'* 

Wife tie* the lfl/i round her neck The taH here is a flimsy piece of gold leaf tied 10 s 

string which cannot and does not remain long on the girfs person. If the girl ii already 

betrothed, then instead of her mother's brother's wife, the young man's mother'* brother'* 

wife ties the fait. Here there is no further ceremony of divorce as is done in the south. There 

is no suggestion here that this rite of ffltf-tyiftg has anything to do with marriage, 

* « 

la Central Malabar the ceremony is more elaborate, There is here a special ptwm 
chosen to act the pirt of the f«fi*tier. He should be of some affinal clan, and his horoscope 
should be auspicious and should match with the Kiri's,, as in a real marriage. The village 
artisans bring an arrow which the girl ha* to carry in her hand, a short staff (fiontt) for the 
Id A-tier, a low atool, a wooden bottle {theppu, an auspicious object), and a brass mirror 
which the girl has to hold in her hand during the ceremony. The Pima brings an umbrella 
{pihkkoja or peacock-feather umbrella) for the girl and another fur the man (the anka-kuJa 
or war umbrella). The foff-tier puts on the dress of the bride groom only after reaching 
the girl’s house, whereas the real bridegroom puts it on throughout hia journey, The girl 

1 Trtt*i and Catm of Caihi » by Iyer, a »<i Tribnef Savibrtn India by Thut*u«i. St* »bt* my 

piper “ M.-mm* of Tali Rite" in Balt- Mama Varma Ma. ImilttuU <7WW) IMt 
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puis on a special turmeric piste mirk on tier forehead. The clothe® for the occasion both for 
the foil-tier and the girl are purchased by the father of the latter. The uncle of the girl ta kei 
hsr t«> the punjai and she is heated by the side of (he fufi-tier* At the auspicious moment 
a-inouTtced by the village astrologer, the fob'-ticT places the ornament on the gjrTs neck, and 
her mother or father's sister waiting behind her fastens it found her neck, by tying (he knot 
behind. This is followed by the ceremony of giving sweet drink as in a regular marriage. 
The girl m taken in and secluded in a room for four days. The new loin-cloth which the 
M/i-tier wore *t the time nf the rite ia to be kept by her side. On the morning of the fourth 
diy the loin-cJolti is got from the girl"* room, and is cut into two. The fl£<ticf tikes a thread 
and raying to the brother of the girl, “ Here ia your sister's achat am + * (set p„ ) he snaps 
it. Ho takss the two pieces r>f cloth with him when he goes away It is not customary for 
the girl to observe the death pollution of her t J/i-lier, though It ia the custom among some 
Nayurs* 

Tn the southern Irava areas the fdrt-tyLng rite ii still more rUboratt, A decorated 
pillar of the jack-fruit tree is planted in the pindal thirty days in advance of the ceremony* 
Tae faff-tier may sometimes be younger Ilian (be girl for whom he tics the M/i He dresses 
himself elaborately, the special pan of the dreia being a conical cap, and gnes to the girls 
house ftp an elephant or horse. The ceremony j* conducted for a group of girls of a ramage 
to save the cXjvmie. Eich of tht j girk has her special fd/i-ticr. The gif la have their heat's 
covered and have turmeric*piste marks on their forehead, h Hie filNkr places the ornament 
on the girl's neck, the girl covering her eyes with a betel leaf as he doe* so. The girl remains 
included for four days, when the hJ/i-ticr also remain* with iier. (This ia the usual practice 
among the Nayars], On the fourth night the girl is taken to be bathed in a pond. Here the 
agyific and affiml relatives of the girl indulge in throwing balls of turmeric pute tin each 
other* In the Travancofe area (here is no formal divorce of (he Jtf/f-tier. 

It U impossible to reconstruct comp!rtt fy the history of this rite, as many people have 
fruitlessly tried to do, Tin? most p>pular and widely held theory about tditktffu is that the 
Namputirts of Malabar were responsible for its present form. For the purpose of getting 
Nayar concubines easily. it is said that they made the man vicariously marry a young girl and 
then divorce her at onc-e Such a divorced woman, according to this theory* could be married 
by the Nimpium by the simpler rite of cloth-giving which is le** binding than the fd/i-tyiiig 
rite The Ira vat who have nothing to do with the Namputtfis sexual |y, says the theorist 
of this schooh simply imitated the Nayirs. In the Travancore Census Report (1931), a new 
theory is put forward, that the tilh-krttu rite w*as a real marriage* but when another form of 
marriage which came in to widen the Acid of choice, tdh-hetfu degenerated into a meaninglm 
rite (p. [62). According to Anantakrishna Iyer, H the tali is a symbol which signifies 
that the girl is fit to become a wife. It 1* only a kind of betrothal ceremony u among the 
Brahmins '* (Man, 320* 1932)* Yean ago, when I was interested in going into the history 
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of the rite I thought it was wrong to Warn* the N*mputiri for the degeneration of the 
tah-kettu into a mock-marriage. I also thought that marriage by cloth-giving was the most 
ancient form of marriage and marriage by idfi-tying should have been introduced by the 
Namputins, just as they brought advanced ritual* for other pu rposes also. So many historical 
factors have to he considered in coming to any definite conclusions on this subject that 1 think 
that it is waste of lime to build theories on its origin. Any one who wants to do so writ have to 
into the history of the Naym and Namputiri* for at least 2,000 years for which there is no 
written records, and the oral and other traditions give little help. I have collected consider¬ 
able references to /d If-tying, and yet after everything i, done, I am only convinced of the 
truth of what Has been impressed on us by Prof. Malinowski, namely, for anthropology to be 
mofj scientific, historical speculations had better be taken up last, afur careful survey has 
been made of the present day realities of culture. So leaving aside the theories of uthet* 
*i wdl> mine, and going into the real data that we have on this moot subject, we see that there 
is a definite belief recorded in folk songs that tub-tying is to give the girl the status of a woman. 
" Wearing the fab, makes a woman ; wearing the warriors waist hand nukes a Nayar.’* The 
tdti is a simple ornament, The Kaniyans of North Malabar ut«d to have the tali made of 
the tender Inf cf the coconut tree. In North Malabar, th-14/retying has little of the elements 
of m»i tinge, but has more of the character of an initiation ceremony. The girl has to pa a 
through a period of seclusion as though she had menstruated, In the South where the Cere¬ 
nt jay w much mote elaborated, th* seclusion follow* the /ah-tying and the girl and the person 
tying thr tali undergo rites that have a semblance to cohabitation, There i* nothing done in 
the South corresponding to what the barber woman does in the North by »jy of teaching her 
aduh duties to die g*rI The rule that a girl should undergo the /dh-tying ceremony before 
she attained puberty was obeyed everywhere until the recent reform movements arose. 
Parent? who were not in a position to conduct an elaborate ceremony, tied the t#li themselves 
on the Onam day in front of the clay representation of Siva placed at their door*. Nowaday* 
many people go to a temple and have the tdb tied in front of the temple. Whatever be its 
history, to the people of Malabar as a whole f.f/i-tying in recent year* meant nothing more 
than an initiatory rite, preliminary to attaining mai riageable statu* To me it seem, that the 
regular marriage by flit-tying whicb is the practice among the Tamil* and which ha* 1**n 
recently adopted by the Iravaa ia a combination of the initiation and the marriage rhea which 
were ae pi rated in Malabar. Otherwise it is imp,«sible to explain why a Nampuiiri Brahm.n 
father should in Malabar tie the tali for his daughter at the time of her marriage when the 
bridegroom .* present on the spot. To the Tamil not accustomed to the peculiarities of 
M dabar, the father’s act of tying the tali for hj* own daughter, which according to his native 
custom is tantamount to hii marrying her, would come a. a shoek. The ritual elaboration of 
r.j/i-tying among ihc Nayars and the richei Iravas must have been to satisfy the craving to 
imitate the Namputiri ritw in their externals. Witness fur example the Mabyslam songs 
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n=w rituals for marriage, but made few suggestions regarding death ceremonies. Would-be 
innovators of death-rite a arc them selves unnerved by the emotional stress when they arc 
faced with the loss of a near and dear relative- In such situations man craves for the tradi¬ 
tional means of consolation. Thus, while philosophicall speculations about death and other 
problems advance, mortuary rituals remain unaltered. The karma and the transmigration 
theories of the Hindus arc so deeply ingrained in the popular belief of the Hindus that at 
every turn one hears discussions and references to them* and would naturally expect to see 
them expressed through their rituals. But ihejtituals of the Hindus whether high or low 
remain divorced from thdr higher philosophical beliefs. If every sou!, as soon as it leaves 
one body enters a fresh one, as the k arm a theory explains, there is little use in offering 
betimes of souls rice to departed 1 Death rituals and beliefs about death are not thus 

correlated but show a great divergence, 

+ . 

Another point brought out by the study of Irava mortuary rites is that they always tend 
10 hypertrophy. 1 quoted shove the example of a man who ruined himself financially by 
borrowing a big sum to celebrate the death feast of hi* mother. Not only in the matter of the 
feasts but also in the matter of rituals this anxiety and eagerness to d<i the utmost m one's 
power for one's dead fealuvc is a ruling passion in the mind of most persons. The death 
rituals of the Tram were the only daw of their rituals that approximated to the Brahman 
model long before they had the easy facilities they now have for ritual adaptations, The 
Brahmans of Malabar have in their mortuary rituals many items that arc non-Vcdic and in all 
probability non-Aryan, 

The belief* about death among a literate people like the Iravas are not uniform Among 
the English educated, as among the old fashioned people there arc diverse philosophical 
school*. The few ratiorulista among them want to stop all rituals connected with death. On 
the other hand, there ire the mast backward folk who can only roughly formulate their 
beliefs regarding a postmortem existence. They only know that the soul {jlvan or life) leaves 
the body* when 41 God calls it" and that it continues as an ethcrial something in the atmos¬ 
phere, retaining all the while it* human emotions and attachments. The spirit of a powerful 
and influential man continues to he so even after death. The spirits of persons who meet 
with accidental death hover about the spet of death. According to the more {traditionally) 
informed among the Iravas, the soul is wrested from the body by the messengers of the god 
of Death (Kala) and has to go »long and perilous distance to the kingdom of the terrible god, 
where the spirit ts punished for its aim, 1 The soul* of specially good men, devotees of Siva 
or Vishnu, are believed to be taken directly to the world of these great gods instead of being 
earned to the world of Kala. A blind old Irava woman expecting death wan heard by me 
chanting verses which were prayers addressed to Siva requesting the God to send hit men 
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1 Ritinl method* of dectmnji the sod of death ire dLicuaed in my piper on ih> Naykditdf Makhu. Midru 
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H, fetch her soul and thus save her from the terrors of the messengers of the god of Death. 
She told me that she could occasionally ace the golden figure* of the god* coming to her ! 
Gold coin*, leave* of the holy basil sacred to Siva, grain* of rice, etc., are put into the mouth 
of the dying person. The coin is supposed ig be for meeting the expenses on the journey. 
The corpse is compared to a cage from which the bird imprisoned has escaped, or to the 
juke less matter left behind after the milk has been expressed from scraped coconut kernel ; 
it •* an impure and polluting thing, and it fill* the atmosphere with fear. 

The following conversation between a fatherless child and the widowed mother reveals 
how belief in post-mortem life is conveyed from the older tu the younger generation. “ Can 
father see us from where he is ? ” asks the little boy. " Yea,” says the muther, ” the dead 
haw the sense* jtut aa we have, the only difference it they cannot express their feelings a* we do, 
So theirs is a greater suffering than ours.” Another mother tell* her children that she Ward 
the tapping aound of the dead father's sandala on the outer veranda at night. Young 
children look at the red glow that spreads on tW western horixon at run-set and say, *' Look, 
there is the rsdnem caused by the accumulation of the blood of the dead.” D .-ath is popularly 
spoken of a* the '* journey to the aoulh from which no one returns ”, for, the south is the 
region where the god of death dwells, and the burials take place in the southern quarter of 
tW compound. The general fear of death lie* more in the manner of the death than in the death 
itself So in quarrels people are cursed to have painful death. 11 May you die with 
worm^all over your body ” or ” May you die without Wing able to drink a drop uf water ** 
are the usual curse*. 

Aa aoon as life ia extinct, the body is removed from it* cot and laid on a graaa mat and 
covered with a sheet of cloth, and a lighted bias* lamp, known hence forward as the “ shadow 
lamp ” is kept at its head. The htdngan is the first person to get ceremonially busy. After 
lighting the lamp he breaks a coconut and keeps one half at the Wad and the other at the fret 
of the corpse. He then bathes and brings a pot of water, moistened clothes, tut meric roots, 
the berk of the msngo tree and a hig banana leaf for placmg the dead body on. The dead body 
is then brought to the yard with the eldest son holding tb; head and the other relative* holding 
other parts of the body, and it is placed on the banana leaf. While doing thi* all of them tuck 
their lion-cloth between their thighs. Then the body is swathed in the shrouds* provided by 
the various relative*. The extra number of shrouds, if a man has a large number of affinal 
relative* to bring them, arc the perquisites of the Vatti and the Vpnnan. The shroud is fasten - 
ed m li* region of the head, abdomen and feet, and small holes are made in it at the mouth, 
navel and the sexual organs. One of the two halves of the coconut b, kept on the chest of the 
corpse underneath the shroud. At the leg end, a piece of the shroud is left loose, which has 
to be cut liter on. 
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A small wooden roof tar Is placed at the feet of the corpse. The Inangan places the bark 
and turmeric roots in it, and the chief mourner, standing with hi* hack to the mortar and facing 
the dead body, touche* the mortar with hi* feet and grasps a pestle at hi* back in KU band*. 

3B he does so, “ May 1 pound the mango bark and turmeric for my father i " 1 he 

actual pounding of the stuff is done by the Inangan, who makes a mixture ©f it in water. He 
also husk* some paddy which k to be used for the rituals that follow, The reddish fluid 
obtained from the mortar is sprinkled on the corpse by all the mourners. Both turmeric 
and the mango bark arc purificatory article*, and their ritual use is obviously for purification 
which k done in some places by the actual bathing rf the dead body. Ritual abbreviation 
of many normal acts is quite a common phenomenon. 

The rule among the Irivas a for the corpse to be cremated or buried in llw southern 
part of the garden or compound of the family residence, but, a typically, some people inter or 
cremate dead bodies on the banks of river* or water course* under the belief that it is belter 
that the bones are Washed away by the water, a* it liberates the spir t completely, there being 
none of its material relic* to which it can, cling to. 

Cremation is comparatively later than burial aa a method of disposal of the dead among 
Ike Iravas. The majority still follow the older custom, because it is also les* costly 
especially in the area* where firewood k dear. Cremation, as a rule, is reserved £ot elderly 
men and women even in the interior villages where mango wood, which i* the common 
material fur making the pyre with, is found in plenty. Cremation is the usual method 
prevalent among the Brahmans among whom Infants and criminals only are interred, 
There is little doubt that die non-Brahmans of Malabar borrowed the cremation method 
from the Namputiris, but the interesting p*int here k dial though the process of borrow¬ 
ing must have begun centuries ago, it has very little affected the other items of the Irava 
mortuary rites, 

The sons go round the pyre thrice, carrying the corpse, takingearc to keep its head to the 
south during the circumambulaiion. Before setting fire to the pyre, the Inangan cuts off the 
loose piece of the shroud (known hence forward as the *rilid*0 “nd hands it to the chief 
mourner, who has to cover his had with it during the following ceremonies, The chief 
mourner sets fire to the pyre at the head end with a firebrand lighted from the shadow 
lamp " kept burning inside the house. 

Now all the relatives standing round dirow on the pyre handfuls of water from the pot 
brought by the Inangan. This is said to cool the pyre. This act is interesting, bccuase it 
show* a peculiar attitude of mind, They are now burning the remains of one dear to them, 
which is a painful fact, but while they bow to the inevitable, they still offer it a weak ritual 
resistance. Sympathy and feeling for the dead evidently extends also to his lifeless remains. 

Water is again sprinkled on the pyre by the mourners beginning from the leg side 1'he 
next rite is the breaking of the waterpot. The chief mourner circumambulates round the 
pyre with the waterpot on his head. The Inangan takes his stand at the foot end of the pyre 
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A small wooden mortar Is placed at the feet of the corpse- The Ittangan placet the hark 
and turmeric roots in it, and the chief mourner, standing with his hack to the mortar and facing 
the dead body, touches the mortar with hi* feet and grasps a pestle at his back in hu> hands, 
asking as he does so, « May I pound the mango bark and turmeric for my father ? " The 
actual pounding of the stuff is done by the 1 nmrgu", who makes a mixture of it in wait! He 
also husks some paddy wliich is to be used for the ritual* that follow. The reddish fluid 
obtained from the mortar is sprinkled on the corpse by all the mourners. Roth turmeric 
and the mango bark are purificatory articles, and their ritual use is obviously fot purification 
which is done in some places by the actual bathing cf the dead body. Ritual abbreviation 
of manv normal tcU ts cjuitc ■ tontnion phcnoiwcnon, 

The rule among tbt Imres is fur the corpse to he cremated or buried in the southern 
part of the garden or compound of the family residence, hut, a typically, some people inter or 
cremate dead bodies on the banks of rivers or water courses under the belief that it is brUeT 
that the bones are washed away by the water, as it liberates the spir t completely, there being 

none of its material relics to which it can cling to. 

Cremation is comparatively later than burial as a method of disposal of the dead among 
the Iravas. The majority Still follow the older custom, because it ia also less costly 
especially in the areas vvliere firewood ia dear. Cremation, as a rule, is reserved for elderly 
men and women even in the interior village# where mango wood, which is the common 
material for making the pyre with, is found in plenty. Cremation is the usual method 
prevalent among the Brahmans among whom infants and criminals only are interred. 
There is little doubt that the non-Brahmans of Malabar borrowed the cremation method 
from the Namputiris, but the interesting point here is that though the process of borrow¬ 
ing must have begun centuries ago, it has very little affected the other items of the Irava 
mortuary rites. 

The sons go round the pyre thrice, carrying the corpse, taking care to keep its head to the 
•outh during the circumambulation. Before setting fire to the pyre, the Inangan cuts off t he 
loose piece of the shroud (known hence forward as the utham) and hands it to the chief 
mourner, who has to cover hb hjad with it during the following ceremonies. The chief 
mourner sets fire to the pyre at tile head end with a firebrand lighted from the “ shadow 
lamp " kept burning inside the house. 

Now all the relatives standing round throw on the pyre handfuls of water from the pot 
brought by the Ittang**. This is said to coo) the pyre This act is interesting, becuase it 
shows a peculiar attitude of mind. They arc now burning the remains of one dear to them, 
which is a painful fact, but while they bow to the inevitable, they still offer it a weak ritual 
resistance. Sympathy and feeling for the dead evidently extends also to his lifeless remains, 

Water ia again sprinkled on the pyre by the mourners beginning from the leg side, l he 
next rite »s the breaking of the waterpot. The chief mourner circumambulates round the 
pyre with the waterpoi on his head. The Inangan takes his stand at the fouc end of the pyre 
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and tuts a hole in the pot when the chief mourner passes him. After the third round, he 
siiipt o^ar the Inangan with his back to tht pyre, when the Inangan take* hold of the pot and 
throw* it towards the lie ad end of the pyre where it b broken to pieces, This terminates 
the proceedings at the pyre for the time being. All the mourners, their relatives and the 
vLsitora bathe to purify themselves of the p:>Umion caused by going near (hr ocurjxcc. 

If it is ni«t too late in the day and if crow* are still about, the ritual offering of food 
to the depitted spirit is made on the same day, Otherwise it U postponed for the morrow 
The wife of the Inaxgan cleans the house and sees that all the women also bathe Toe fcaxi 
given that day to the people assembled is at the expense of one of the nearest affinal rcaltivre. 
The ritual name of ihe feast b paltani kanni (starvation gruel)* for the relatives have been 
starving all the time since the death took place. To each of the mourners m their return after 
the bath tht lnan*an give* a leaf-spoon-ful of rice ffuel with coconut scrapings, before 
drinking which the chief mourner itsks* “ May {w^} drink the * starvation grutl 1 of my 
father ?** After this ceremonial breaking of the fast, the general feast follow's. 

Pollution caiy*:d by death is known as puh i, a word which means impurity The serf- 
cartes are known as PuLiyas in some areas of Malabar the obvious reference implied 
in tli? term being to their impurity in the social sen*c, The persons observing death pdlu- 
tion + pulakkar, have to ob-tervo various tabus. Fur the fittt fifteen days they arc interdicted 
from participating in any communal or religious activities, from going near temple* or public 
tanks attached lo lemples The stringency of the tabus d?p:nd& on the nrarrurj* of kinship 
with tht dead person. All meat food, and among vegetable food everything that is not 'clean' 
have to be avoided Smearing the body with oils, chewing b^td out, daubing the forehead 
and chert with sandal paste ut ashes, rating anything before bathing and performing the daily 
rituals, cattng anything but freshly cooked things *te aUo prohibited. The immediate kin 
of the dead person do not celebrate any of the usual festivals for a year from the day of 
death. The chief mourner is expected to carry the teskam with him always and not to get 
himself polluted by approaching men of Lower castes. He is to abstain from sexual inter¬ 
course throughout the period of mourning. The widow f of the dead man and his daughter 
who remain in tile ** shadow room fl where the dead was first put down) have to 
cover their head when they go out, 

Durkhcim has suggested that the Australian mourners observe tabu* because they regard 
thenudves as being in,a state of sacreduess during the period of mourning. But among the 
leaves the mourner*, from the point of view of the community, are in an impure state and 
arc, fur that moon, avoided by others. The food tabus that the mourner* observe arc sugg ra¬ 
ti ve of a wish to remain pure, but they are in reality more of the nature of renunciation* to 
show grief in a canalised manner 

The essence of the dady ritual e ^afJd-ffdlit-Arty * (frond-plamcd-riteh is the making of 
representation of the dead person and offering w ater and rice before it. The barbci shaves 
the chiefsmounter before the latter should brgin the offerings. The Inangan gtu three stout 
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piccot of the Wh of the «ythriiu tree cadi -bouta cubit in length for the barber to m.ke 
aB °7“ Wlth for cooki, *« th * ricc on - Hr gel* him i tip of U* „ Crn of tht rewmi , tree 

* . , . mak ^ mto 4 cn,do hunMn fi ^ re - A tender coconut with the lop and bottom cut 
m, « ht “ phccd in f,0M of «* The bather then place, a measured of paddy 

nee and a hgbted Jimp ,n from of the leaf-figure. Now the chief mourner return, after hi, 
bath with hk wet clothes on and covering his head with the utham. When the ritual begins 
ou:s,de, the women j» the “shadow room ” begin the dirge of "aw* appa 0 " (oh. my father!) 
or rmre aw,™ 0 " (oh, my mother!) according is the dead person is a male or r C ma!e , un g 
monotonous tn * tune. The same line i, repeated till the end of the rituals. 

The chief mourner cooks the rke with the water that he has brought with him. Half of the 
cook'd rise is mad.- into a bolus and is placed on a banana leaf. From the other half a small 
quantity is put thrice on another piece of banana leaf placed nearer the coconut. When 
rmlLng these oblation, the mourners have to touch the elbow of the right arm with the left 
_wtd, which u th c most respectful way of giving a thing to an exalted and honoured person, 

The next thing offered is water which ia taken on a brush made of the karuka (CynodonJ 
grasd and dropped on the leaf-figure. After the chief mounter others follow him, The 
order usually is, fir,t the wins, then the .sisters* childern (the order is reversed in the mainlined I 
areas), then grandchildren, then younger brothers. Relative* older than the deceased per,o£ K 
do n.u make the oblations, hut only observe the pula. Every person who comes after the chief 
mourn* g*-* the tei ha m from him d „d pur, it on hia head, and has his loin-cloth tucked up 
and fastened behind. When every one ha, finished making the oblations of rice and water, 
the chief mourm-r makes a human figure of the bolua of rice and all the mourners one after 
the oth-r pour water on the figure sitting in the kneeling posture, Then the rice on the 
haves is taken and offered to crow, (plate ix fig, i) which are attracted by the clapping of 
handa of the mourners. These hirds are supposed to live indefinitely long and feeding them is 
-licved tn he equal to feeding the spirits of the departed. If the crow, do not come and cat 
th; rioj readily, the mourners feel worried and /car that the spirit i, displeased with something 
No one on ordinary occasions clap, his hand, while they are wet, since it ia a thing tha‘ 
should be done only on funeral occasion,. Children doing so arc severely reprimanded by 
their ddcra. When the rice ia removed to be offered lo the crows, it ia the signal for the 
women to stop the dirge. The mourners hathe again before they come in. Thia kind of 
offering is repeated for a fortnight. The offerings, according to the myth, of the Hindus 
are firstly to invest the spirit* with an ethereal body, and after it haa got it, to aatrsfy 
its hang* and thiraL The women - aril ** the single line djrge in the evening at about 
0 p.m. and m the morning about 4 a.m , the length of the time of the " wailing ” depending 
on thc importance of the man. In the morning there is a kind of atep dance with songs 
kn-.wn aa the “ anckaii-pdttu " (fiv e .»tep-songj. A group of five women atand in a circk 
round the “ shadow lamp “ and singing the line* of the sung, step forward, and backwards, 
and bend low aa they come near the lamp. 
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Early in the morning on the fourteenth day, the women* conduct their rituals in the 
« ihaduw room *' under the guidance of the bather woman. On, the southern wall of the 
room she draws a human figure with rice flour. Each of the mourners theft fills a pata 
(a wooden measure) w,th rice and insert* in the rice the open inflorescence of the coconut 
trie. The barber woman and after her U* mourner* then do puja to the figure on the wall. 
The offering of a pur a of rice decorated with an inflorescence of the coconut tree is common¬ 
ly , na de to the gmls of the temples, and doing it for the spirit of the dead is suggestive of the 
new status that the deceased h M attained. The concluding part of this rite ia performed 
by the youngrst of the women mourner*, often the youngest of the daughters. With the 
Ua^an-s wife she goes out wailing to fetch a kind? of water, and returning to the " shadow 
room*', she makes a human figure with turmeric and rice flour, perform* puja to it, and then 
p Hiring water and oil over it. scrub* off the figure with a few piece* of the coconut in 
fl ,rescefice. She collects all the materials used for the ritual*, and carrying them on her head 
in a h.11 metal pUtc. wait* near where the men are just completing their part of the ritual*. 

After the usual offering*, elaborately made by at! the relative* who were nut able to do to 
daily, the chief mourner pull* out the patta (leaf figure) and the emhrina stick* In the 
hold left by them he pour* water and oil, far »ymholic purification, and fill* them with earth 
and levels the surface. The large b»h» of rice is placed on the newly prepared surface on a 
piece of 1e*f. This bolus is shaped into a crude human form. A pair of wicks which have 
been lighted at both the ends arc waved in all the four direction* and then placed crosswise 
on the figure m rice. Taking a vessel of water the chief mourner pour* it in droplets over a 
gold coin and the leave* of the sacred basil. With these drops of water which acquired 
ipreial purificatory powers by contact with the gold, the four flames of the two wicks are 
esimgu-s’icd. The bolui is then removed and offered to the crows, 

The youngest of the women mourners cleans the *pot, after doing puja, there, a* she 
did indoor*. She scoop* all the materials into her bcll-mclal plate. 

Then a small procession consisting of the chief mourner, the Inangan, the youngest 
of the women mourners, the wife of the Inangan and the barber go to a river or p«ad carrying 
all the funerary article* (and the burnt bene* 4 in the case of cremation). The chief mour¬ 
ner carries the burns, the ritual articles, the leaf on which the corpse wa» laid on the yard, and 
cover* all these thing* with an umbrella. The daughter carries her hell-metal plate on he* 

t The Widow hM no pert in ih«e ritual*. A/nong the Brahman,, aha tun- 

* A atoned veeael. . , . „ , . . . 

■The charred lionet lie coUrtted by the chief ntouiocr who aiU faring the north anil Jim* the fragment, in 
lV irthaM A'ler ha ha* pith'd up there (dace* of the bone,, other mourn*** atm «tX round the pyrO *Oil help 
|„m ' When every fiennwnt ha* been pdlntitd the waahrftnm lewd* (h* depretaion and planta a pkanuia tree jutt 
*( ihe tpot wbrrs rh» chert of the cwpar von- The barber new «*«■ * ouMurt of nine kind* of train, » all rho 
mourner* Who ttitiM-namlwdate thrice round the pyre, pnwimre theratlve* at the f«t end of it. and then eow the 
feed*, 1 netted of plrnUm tree > atedlm* «f tb* enemiut tree ia planted Oft the crave in the eoaatal area*. The 
awwms of the aeed* at “** done ■» “**» of interment rd At deed body. 
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hiad. These articles are thrown away toward* the south, the charred bones being buried 
in an unbaked earthenware vmel on the bank of the stream, Puja is done on the spot 
where the hones ire buried. 

On their return the mourners sit in a row ; the barber then pours oil on their head and 
sprinkle* purificatory fluid* made of either cowdung mixture in water* butter-mill, nr water 
containing the bark of the four common fig trees. This ritual (plate ix, fig. 3) breaks the 
tabu against using oil and is therefore formally the end of the period of pollution. 

On the fourteenth night the +l shadow lamp *" is ceremonially e*ranguished. The eldett 
daughter (oi sister) lights a bundle of 101 wickt from this lamp and then blown it out. Each 
of the women mourner* is waved over with chia, and then she whole bundle is thrown into 
a pot containing gututi, a mixture of turmeric and lime. Before the light goes out, the barber 
lights another arititri (a cloth packet of rice dipped in oil) from it and places it in a hanging 
brass lamp. The women again have unlighted wicks in their hands and wait round the 
barber. When the arittiri blare*, the barber dips it in another pot containing cowdung 
mixture in water. The arittiri does not go out, but floats, and from it the women light 
their wicks. The women throw the wicks into the eowdung mixture after waving them 
over their person*. Then giving present* of money to the barber they leave the room without 
looking back. 

About 4 a m, the same night, a large quantity of rice u cooked at the spot where the 
leaf-figure of the dead person used to stand, A big cotton torch is lighted and stuck up in 
the rice- The Inangan'i wife carriea a tender coconut with a similar torch stuck on it, 
the coconut being pbeed on a kindi. The youngest daughter carries the pot of cooked rice* 
The barber tie# a silk shawl on hi* head, carries an umbrella and sings the tame kind of 
dirges that the women used to sing during the days of death pollution. Other mourner* 
also join him in singing. Thrice they go round the hmuc in procession. Jim liefort sunrise 
they go to a pond or river and immerse the pot of rice in the water, the woman immersing 
herself in the water carrying the pot on her head. 

On the fifteenth day, the house is cleaned again. All the earthen vessels are broken and 
new one* purchased in their place. The mourner* are again sprinkled over with"purifying 
fluids and they bathe before stepping on the verandah of the house The Inangan get* some 
punyaham (water over which a Brahman priest has uttered spells) f 0 n an upper caate temple 
near by and sprinkles that also on all the mourner*, to free them from pollution. 

For fimy-ane day* or for a period of one full year from the day of death the chief mourner 
continue* to make offering* of water and rice to the departed spirit. He L§ then said to observe 
i iiksha. lie ha* to continue to observe all the mourner's tabus. He has in addition to grow 
hb hair and nails, and to cook hj* own food On the completion of the year (or the 41st day ) t 
food offerings are placed before a low stool (pifham) a* is done in making offerings to ancestral 
spirits. The chief mourner then goes through a mimic of a pilgrimage to the shrine at 
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Tirunclli in the Wynad jungles* a place believed to confer special benefit on the spirits of the 
clejd if their relics (such as a tooth or a piece of bone} ire buried in the neighbourhood of the 
shrine After this twelve Inangant who ire ritual representative* of ancestral spirits are fed 
sumptuously On fin* half of the leaf from which they cat* a bolus of nee is kept, and on it 
lighted wick*, which the chief mourner extinguishes by pouring water on to the tips of the 
fingers of the held over ihe wicks. Before the Inangum dipari after receiving 

presents of betel leaves* sweets* Coconuts* etc * the chkf mourner prostrates before them* 
Eating at this Ceremony is considered degrading and it in always only the poorest that go for 
iu This rite is undoubtedly an imitation of the Brahmamcal rite. 

The rites on the fourteenth day are most of them directed either fot purifying the mour¬ 
ners or for removing the bad spirits. Hie red fluid into which the women drop ihe wicks 
waved over their person* is also used in removing evil spirits. The mixture erf cowdung 
and water is used for purifying, The lighted wicks attract the spirits. These ritta demon* 
atrate both the fear of the spirit of the dead and the desire to free the living from being 
affected by it, and at the same time of purifying the spirit itself. By carrying food and light 
to the water a further attempt is made to remove the hovering t pint. Mingled love and fear 
characterises die attitude of the bring to the diiad_ 

Imitation, BonitowiNG ani* Rftorm in Rituals. 

In the description of mortuary rtica I have been able to give only tlw barest outline 1o 
bring the most important point? out- The enumeration of all the details would rcqmrejvvry 
large volume for thernselves- The ritual elaboration is stupendous. Poorer people who do 
not have the means for the series of rites drop out several of them, except the offering of water 
and cooked food for the fust fortnight. 

The Common features of the Namputiri and Irava rituals are listed below :■— 

i. Belief tn a journey to the other world and ritual assistance for the journey. 

a. Uttering the names of Hindu gods at the time of death. 

5. Belief that death cuuea pollution for the living. 

4. Use of turmeric, etc.* for the purification of tbe dead body. 

5. CircumambuUtion with the pot of water, 

6 Use of a crude figure of palm leaf and offering of food and water before it* and giving 
food to tbe crows. 

7. ('ceding of men representing ancestral spirits. 

Certain elements in the Namputiri rituals entirely absent in the Irava rituals arc 
tbe use of Vedic spells and formulae, the use of the sacrificial fire, and the ritual 
offering of hoi by the women. 

To determine how- much of the Namputiri rituals are their vedic rites anti haw much 
borrowed from the prehistoric natives of Malabar with whom they came in contact is beyond 
the scope of the present study. The chief point of interest is that except for the somewhat 
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specially esoteric formulae and the typical Aryan fire ritca, the Iravaa have made use of all 
the ritual wealth available to them to face the death situation. Later, when the chance 
came, the new class of priwta trained under experts sent out fiom the headquarters of the 
iptriiual leader of the hare* supplied even the few deficiencies, namely, the Sanskrit part 
of d e a th rituala, to the a null minority who felt the need for them. 


The desire for economy on the occasions of domestic rituals worked aa a parallel force 
to that of elaboration an the Bnhmanical ritual model. Experiments arc being tried in various 
forms for satisfying both the needs. A new belief is growing among the more Hinduiaed 
that a simple propitiatory rite performed by a member of the new priestly order would be 
the equivalent of all the former rite*. The feast* in connection with death rituals are being 
much abbreviated. Since the new order of priest* are few in number, and the villagers are 
rather stow to change in the matter of death rituals, the traditional rite* will, however, persist 
' for some. Whereas the new marriage rituals spread everywhere in a spontaneous manner, 
similar enthusiasm is not noticeable for the new death rites. 


Such ultra-radicals as the Iravsu of the rationalist anti-Hindu camp, who ate giving up 
death riiuaj* entirely arc only few in number, but there is every sign that they will be on 
the increase. It is noteworthy that in the whole of Malabar among tbe higher castes there has 
not so far been a single instance of any person not celebrating death riiuals to satisfy the 
dictates of his intellect, These rationali.ua acclaim the anti-religious cumins of the Bolshc* 
vitts and preach and carry on propaganda against the temples. 

The tendency to selective imitation revealed by the Iravas U shown in the Case of the 
rituals connected with birth. Irava women used to undergo in the ninth month of the first 
pregnancy the ceremony known as puli-iinu (eating the sour things} to ensure the growth 
of the child and its safe delivery. Such ceremonies are losing their popularity even m rural 
areas and among the Hinduired lection also there is no evidence of any tendency to adapt 
them’ on true Brahman lines. Birth rituals especially those involving a belief in the impurity 
of the new mother are being dropped. Immediately after delivery the women used to dip 
themselves in cold water to purify ihem*clvrs of b ; nh pollution, but this practice is being 
given up. We Hare already seen hour menstrual impurity and the necessity for it* removal 
with the mdrru given by the washerwoman are being ignored, and how this has had a delete¬ 
rious effect on tbe administration of Travan caste law. The firs* menstruation of girls used 
to be the occasion of rituals intended fur removing the pollution enured by the physiological 
Condition, for divining the future of the growing girl, and also for fattening her. The number 
or people who make a ceremonial occasion of menstruation ia small in towns and their number 
is growing less in villages, where the tabus are being observed less stringently. Most of the 
ceremonies are becoming what might be called non-essential rues, ignored by the educated 
urban people, and paid progressively diminishing attention by the rural population. 
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The Ira™ have hucn in chm contact with Christian* and Christianity for a very long 
time, but the Syrian Christians of MaUhar formed aim ast a closed caste * and active evange- 
Ji^icun and missionary work started only when the European trade with Malabar began. 
Ip went years* (he tnirvrinnaritt have been indirectly of great uac to the Iravay. As soon 
jl - member* of the lower castra became Christian*, they cemed ia be regarded as 11 unapptoach’ 
abki* 1 * N * longer were they under the old caste restrictions regarding dress, etc. The 
IhnJ^ of Mifcibif feebly protested againzt the work of the mUaioiurie* giving privileges 
form- l>" denied them IP iht* low cisre converts, Bm, with the political authority of Europe 
behind them, the missionaries silenced opposition very easily. ThU provided the Invai 
with u v^rv strong argument agiinat caste They asked the higher elites, “ Are you not 
regarding Christianity a great purifier ! The baptismal wuter, you concede, can make m 
tow caste Undu pair equal You arc indirectly helping missionary work- 1 ' In fact they 
wem ChrUdamty and 1. lam w^rc bluing \ to the lower rastra as they provided an escape 
from the oppressiveness of caste But the exotic and strange t jtu*H cf the Christians and the 
manner in which crudely tendered version* of the faith readied the rural folk through 
the iigmiy oficmi-cdutated preachers Were twit such as to induce in them any enthusiasm for 
it. Th* iinly two instance* of imitation of European ritu<als that 1 have noted ire the use of 
the wadding ring in thdr marriage* by a handful among the most Anglicized Iravas* and (he 
me of bitter coffins for carrying the corpora to the cremation ground* in Cinnanore town 
{Nonh Malabar)* where memorial slabs are also placed on the spot where the bodies were 
cremated. Bui these items are confined us auch a small number of people who have come 
directly under she influence of Englishmen as in a military station like Cannanorc or in 
missionary centres, that cm the whole Christ*en influence on rituals is negligible. 

The religious reform* and temple-building activities of His Holiness Sri Narapna were 
aimed a! making better Hindus of the Iravaa. He tried to replace the fearful demons whom the 
majority of Iravas worshipped in thdr shrine* by the milder Brahmanjcal deities. But these 
deities of the higher caste* were already being worshipped hy the Iravas from a distance in 
the tempirs owned by the former. So what the Swami did for the Iran* wa* nothing new 
f.om the pslit of view of the innate wish** in the Irava mind, Pdgrims who used to goto the 
distant temple at JMm were diverted to tile temples now owned by the Iravis h and from the 
financial aspect also, temples were found to be paying concents. Among the purely Ira** 
temples of the old type, only one bringi the management any substantial revenue ; tins is the 
temple {plate vii, Ilk- i) of Muttappan in Para*sini>kddavu (Chirakkal taluk. North Malabar) 
which auraa* visitors from distant villages and even from Coorg. The MutUppui 
worshipped hire U probably the deified spirit of an Irava hunter, but Irava myth-makers 
have made him an avatar of Siva, The iarram or traditional verified story of the deity 
tell* a different tale altogether. It was here that I first came to understand how myth* are 
bui-t up even at the present day* suppressing old ones, which in their turn, may have arisen 
in the place of still older ones* The actual rituals and apparatus used by the alia man of 
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Muitappan are susceptible to less change and they arc the only historical clues that 
remain. Every Irava who goes to the temple is given free meals just as Brahman 
visitors get in high caste temples. The general prosperity of the temple is evident 
\n the beautiful shrine,, the large residential quarters of the chief priest and his 
assistant*, and in the large amount of food cooked every day {>te plate vi, fig. 3). Such 
temples as that Parassinikadavu ire the exceptions. Even there we saw the tendency on 
the part of the myth-makers to give the deity a place in the Hindu pantheon by equating 
him with Siva, UnwJling to give up many of (heir folk deities, the people of Bout hem India 
have aryanised several of them. Historical research in this direction on the lines first suggested 
by Mr F. J Richards, LC.S > in the eaflly issues of the Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society 
(Bangalore) will displace many Hindu gods from the Aryan to the non-Aryan category. 
To reiurn to the subject of the more popular Irava gods t the Mother-goddesa of Cranganore 
was the best known among the higher deities. But the worship of this goddess was 
vitiated by the singing of the most obscene songs. (The Iravas* of Cochin and Travuncore 
recently led a vigorous campaign again** the singing of these songs, and it has been nearly 
stopped by royal proclamation,) Kottiyur Ferumal was another deity similarly worshipped 
in North Malabar. Sasu or Ayyappon of Sabariniala in Tra vane ore was another god 
who attracted large number of pilgrims. The remarkable thing about thu god of Baharimala 
is that he i* no rtspcctor of caste. The pilgrim* going there mingle freely with one another 
in the vicinity of (he temple. The exploits of tins god arc ritually enacted in rural areas 
even now. Local Ira van heroes, such as Mmnappan in North Malabar, and Tckkan 
Parangodan in Central Malabar were al*o very commonly worshipped in domestic nhrine*. 
Mliffrdiyau used to be worshipped for the health of cattle The new temples were for the 
purpose of turning the mind of the people to a better form of worship, not of the personified 
evil element* of nature, but of the comforting and graceful gods of the Hindu*, for whose 
worship and appreciation the new interest in Sanskrit learning fitted them better. 

How soon small sections of 1he Travas outgrew the new religious phase wn indicated in 
the rise of a small group of Irava Sanskrit scholars in North Malabar who, under the name 
of dtmavidydsangham, carried on a propaganda against idol worship. The Ary a Sima juts 
in North India were doing the same thing in their attempt to revive vedic religion. 

We have seen already that the Swami had become almost a god to his men. Many of 
the loyal and grateful disciple* of Sri Narayina observe his birth day as a specially sacred 
day. They make flower offerings before hi® picture* and children sing hymns addressed to 
him. No great religious leader in India can escape being paid divine honours when al.vo 
and after death. His religious reforms led to the welding of the Iravaa into one people, and 
to their aspirations being crystallised in the new temple. His success lay in his being himself 
a representative of the highest Hindu ideal* of asceticism and rcnunciaiion on the one hand, 
and in hts being able, on the other, to feel the pube of hi* community at every stage in their 
struggle against the thraldom of caste. 






CHAPTER VI11—LAW AND ORDER 

Pre-British Codes, Evidence and Pfeocnwu. 

Law in its wide sociological sense which has been popularised by the writings of Prof 
Mdinowskl 1 covers all sanctioned custom or hardened usages of the community, whereas in 
its narrow Aiunman sen»e its scope is restricted to such aspects of human behaviour in 
which the whole community is interested for it* orderly progress. The Malaya lam word 
mar yd da tn the comprehensive lalvcl applied to the various regulations that the people of 
Malabar regarded as being essential for the smooth working of their institutions, $u;h is 
cistc, family, elan* village, and included customs both " neutral M and M sanctioned *\ The 
English equivalents usually given for the word marytlda are,. " CUtltim >r , *'* decency ”§ 
*' propriety 14 manners N \ “courtesy", 41 customary present ", etc. Marydda is divided 
into a broad category that contains prescriptions of universal validity, such as respect for 
parents, eldan, teachers, etc., and into other narrower divisions that are relevant tu ptrtjcuiar 
castes or areas* Ca*i€ being intimately bound With privileges* many of w hat Prof. Milmow" 
ski ha* called uentnl cusloms, such as ihe type of house*, the kind of dj*he* that a man cooks, 
the ornament* that he wears, become in M da bar sanctioned cugtnm% thus extending the 
scope of law further into the life of the pcopL. Again ca^te organization tend* to cxlend 
it* control into realms of individual life where tliete is no mom fur dash of interests. Mtiryddii* 
thuii, is taw in iis true functional sense. We shall deal in this ehapier With the changes 
that the old usages have undergone and relate them to the eha rtges in belief, social organization, 
political authority* etc. 

According to native tradition, the source of the law* of ancient Malabar w as the Brahman 
hero, Pantunmi. He made a gift of the country to the Brahmans, ordered that the men of 
Milsbii should have a frontal tuft of hair, that the women should not cover their brents and 
declared that it was no sin for the non-Brahman women to be devoid of chastity- These 
Brahmaniesl fabrications are of little interest except as rationalizations to explain the non- 
Aryan peculiarities of Malabar customs, and to give them mythical sanctity and support. 
The dictation of professions according to caste and the prescription of the proper polluting 
distance for each caste are popularly believed to have bean based on the authority of the 
great Hindu philosopher Sankara, which again, TO know, is another attempt at making 
legal myih Law in Malabar was custom modified to some extent by the Brahmans. 

At the time of the British occupation of Malabar and tl e Coming of Cochin and J ravan* 
core under the suzerainty of ihu Buck'll, a local variant of Brahma nival law was being udim’ 
nntcred by ihe kings of Malabar* A fifteenth century compilation of Hindu law in Samkiit, 
known as rywaAdramd/tf seems io have bren the chief ode. It L* not necessary to go in 
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detail into the contents of the code, (ike other code* of the Hindus, it had little reference 
to the real liw of the non-Brahmans of Malabar. Law. according to Vymakdramit*. is a 
mean* of counteracting the effect* of human degeneration froth a golden age of automatic 
obedience to authority, when lust, temper and pride, from which lawless,*** arises, were 
hrld under control. The king and hi* learned Brahmans assisted by scribe* to record jiate- 
ment* constituted the personnel of the legal system. The court summoned witnesses and 
the defendants in law suits by sending them writs on palm-leaf. A creditor, however, could 
arrest and keep under restraint h» debtor who tried to evade him. till the court summoned 
him. When a person gave his statement, the judge and the councillors Were to watch for 
psychological indications of hi* reliability. Restlessness, touching the back of the hard 
palate with the tip of the tongue, contortion* in the face, trembling of the lips, talking too 
much, looking down and drawing figures on the floor with the toe, etc., were to be regarded 
as mark* of dishonesty. Evidence was grouped under two head*, human and divine, the latter 
less reliable than the former, and to be made use of only when other mean* of gelling at the 
truth failed. Witnesses were, wherever possible, required to be of the same sex, caste, and 
status as the disputants. Giving false evidence was considered to be highly reprehensible 
and met With condign punishment, such as extradition, nuking the man go naked in public, 
or burning his house down. If within seven days after giving evidence a witness lost one of 
hi* ciwe relatives, or His house caught hr* or he himself fell seriously ill, he was considered u 
having given fabe evidence. Written document* formed the most important class of evidence 
in all disputes. A properly executed document was written either on palm leaf or copper 
plates, and contained the name* of tile immediate ancestor* of the parties, the name* of the 
MCnbe and of the witness. In conveying property, the executor poured water on the 
deed which he held in hi* hand and allowed the water to fall into the hands of the execute* 
This magioj-religious legal ceremony .* called *r-fti-ptrm. A copy of an old document 
of 1550 AD. that f have begin with the date and pUc e and the name of the deed ; then the 
gods, the authorities, the relatives of th c executor, and all the world arc asked to understand 
what b being done ; then, thc name, etc., of the execute* ; the description and boundaries of 
thc property ; and lastly the most important and interesting part describing the kind of right* 
conveyed. The latter is a legal formula, in the untranslatable alliterative old preue, tranr 
ferrtng every conceivable sort of right in the property, end in order not to l«v c any gap* 
includes '* all thc path* used by men. water couraes, hills on which d«r jump, streams in which 
fish jump, pebbles, boulder*, stump* of tree*, thorns, serpent*, the fish m the pool*, the pig 
in the well, etc" This elaborate wording of the old deeds nude the early legal com- 
mmiontr* of Malabar regard the Janmh a* the sole proprietors of the soil. 

8 ip rlit'll J evil:acs and it, method* would occupyjnuch apace if dealt with fully 
■The simple and the commoner of them was the oath. In the everyday life of the people 
it is commonly resorted to in simple disputes. “ If you are sure you'have not said tha* 
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agiinst mc/ p say* a woman to another* “ place your hand on your child** head and say 
diat you did fiot" ** By my father’* or mother*! feet tJ is a common form of oath. In 
formal oaths for legal purposes, the parties had to fast and remain ritually pure, bathe and 
have wet clothe! cm, while invoking divine witnesses. Dipping the hand in boiling nil at 
a temple was the most well-known ordeal The suspected persons finger dipped in boiling 
oil or fAff was bandaged immediately after U was* withdrawn, and the judge's sea) put on 
the bandage. The finger would be examined a week later, when, if it wer* found whole, 
the man was regarded innocent, Trial by the 01! ordeal continued till the thirties of the 
nineteenth century. Ordeal by weighing was witnessed at Calicut about forty years ago 
by a member of the Madras Judicial Service in a castealuputc of the Brahmans, The accused 
was first weighed dry, and then, wet* after dipping himself water. If he weighed less 
the second time, it was divine proof of his inno-ence. The judicial officer records that 
tu hi*? surprise he saw the pan of the big balmoc on which the judicial victim sat, a picture 
of miury, go up. while he expected it to go down with the added weight of the water. 
Other ordeal 5 , such as the poison orded, the ordeal of making a suspect swim across a river 
infested by crocodile*, etc., arc mentioned in the code, hut of them our knowledge i* meagre 

Th- characteristic Malabar methods of settling disputes do not find a place in the 
Vv***k€r*m&l*. Triad by battle, ankam , was a method of settling protracted dispute*. 
The pjrdea hired skilled fencers and the person whose fencer won 1 wd tfie dispute settled 
in his favour. The fighting was conducted under the supervision of the local dettvJri. 
Vendetta as a method of settling feuds was recognized, if the evidence from folkdure and 
linguistic usages is to be believed. The chief of the village interfered in a peculiar manner 
when a person was killed in such a feud. He would take the dead body to the enemies 
house, put it in an outhouse and set fire to the building. 

Sanctions. 

Obedience to autlwiiy m enforced by a careful system of delegation of administrative 
p7vvcr through the cliannel of caste, the joint family and local chiefs. There was no 
centralised authority, and no elaborate organization for the dispensation of justice. Theft 
waa sought to be suppressed by very severe deterrent punishments Travellers in Malabar 
such a* IL>n flutuLi, Abdurraz^k, Ygrthema, and Pyrard de Laval were unanimous in theiF 
pr lise of the honesty of the Malabar people ami the efficiency with which law was enforced 
in the country, especially in the town of Calicut, Merchants could leave their goods on the 
roadside without any fear of their bung \o&t. Death, mutilation, and mangling W'ere the 
punishments for even ample* offence* such a* stealing a coconut. The native i^-ying, If 
* young fellow steals, bis little finger must be cut," origin in the ancient penal *anc- * 

lion* of the country. The effectivi-mss of law' w T aa helped very much by the extreme simpU- 
city of the leg-d procedure* Just as there wm no legislator outride the village all the sanction! 
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could he applied within the village. For collecting debts. for example, there was the method 
of " sitting pad” The creditor or the person employed by him went to the debtor with 
an umbrctl* and a conch shell, and starved in front of hta house If the man refused to dear 
the debt in spite of this tlie v,|] tgers boycotted him. Him old method has been made a crime 
in the Indian Peml Code, because it was thought the Brahmans misused it to extort money 
from the village. It is still resorted to by villi gets in a less formal fashion, but " sitting 
pad ” is now only a kind of long waiting for hours and days in from of the debtors’ house. 

Not only the severity of the punishment, but the wide and varied nature of the sanc- 
tipns hdpud the growth of lawfulness. Sanctions which the individual is trained to regard 
with awe from hi* early life, and which are strengthened by beliefs ingrained in him, have 
poster value than those vested in an exotic authority however powerful it is. Evasion of 
punUhmcnt is cxtrcnnly difficult in the former case. Public approval and disapproval 
Were very important in helping comformity to custom. The fear of public criticism acta 
as a dsterrent eApjcMly in cl we knit village communities. A law-abiding man is praisetf 
as 11 knowing marydda" There is a bcli (that evil, unlawful, hard-hearted actions would 
visit a man with diseases, and that he would not be able to die a good death. Hence such 
statements as the following : " He was a man without blood in his eye* (i.e„ cruel), and, 
when he died, he did so without being able to take in a drop of water ” Many believe 
strongly that divine justice will be meted out even if earthly justice fail* Such, it ia said, 
wax the case in an incident that took place in a village a few year* ago. A Nayar youth tried 
to murder hi* tyrannical uncle (mother 1 !, brother), but the latter escaped with a slight wound. 
The police investigated into the case and an old tmvs who had a quarrel with the wounded 
Niyar was suspected of the crime and! was sentenced to penal servitude. It was an instance 
of miicamage of justice of which many could be Heard from all Indian village*, and which 
■hake* the belief of the masse* in the sort of justice that the costly judicial machinery of the 
country now dispenses. A few months later, the Nayar youth became mentally deranged, 
and the villagers begin to comment on it: 11 The poor old man is now in the Cannanore 
Csotril Jail for the offence committed by this fellow. He had money and men to h« Ip him 
through in the court. But there is somebody above seeing everything. He has Hi* 
own court where no lawyers can win with their logic."' God thu* to thtit villagers is the 
impersonation of law. 

A* an extension of the belief in divine unctions, magical means ire resorted to for 
private vengeance. Magic is used for the protection of garden produce, and also to punish 
ihcthi-f. The village astrologer acta aa the diviner, and his divination very often follow* 
the pjbli- opinion of the village and supports it, though it make* frkwwa mistake* through 
the astrologer's misreading of the situation. Even modern court* respect the wish of parties 
who sometimes agree to settle a dispute by " putting it for oath "in the presence of some of 
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th:ir god* of goddesses. In tome cases, when villager* find that without proper documents 
they cannot get hick through the courts their money given to a dishonest penon on 
trust, they go to a temple and " pray." An offering is nude and the aggrieved party .rales 
the case to the shaman of the temple. The belief is that the deity of the temple would cause 
grjat calimities to be fill the guilty man till he consults an astrologer. These astrologer* 
have their circumlocutory way of stating their findings without committing thcmwlvn 
definitely and the result is that the tank of interpreting what the astrologer says is left to 
the p 3 is;n who Consul's him, and the slightest suggestions are sufficient to terrify him 
Or some-i rot* the fact of the creditor's having sought divine intervention gets communicated 
to hin through village gossip, though as a matter of course, it is kept a secret. Any calamity 
or ttekne.it that follows is then attributed to iho " prayer," and the aggrieved person is either 
p it 1 in full or orherwi i* salt died a nd requested to " withdraw the prayer." Such " judicial ” 
d;i'i s are always fearful and dangerous ones, and under normal circumstances few people 
like to have anything to do with them. 

Another interesting custom worth mentioning in this connection is the practice of making 
gifts to Brahmans to wash away sins, This belief should have been of considerable relief 
to tmny hard sinners and criminals, who could in its absence find little solace in the face of 
divine sanciinns. 

The young children of Malabar households used to lie educated io appreciate the benefits 
of obsdirnce to authority and custom in the same informal manner in which they were taught 
the lesions of life in other aspects of their cultural heritage. " If you urinate in the public 
pjnd in which people haihe, you will lie punished in afar life by bring asked to hale out 
the water of a big ocean with the husk of a paddy grain." This was the manner in which 
a simp].* sanitary rub was impressed on the children, " If you defaecatc on a public 
thoriughfare, you will get boils on your fundament." This warning was necessary to pre¬ 
vent children putting the footpaths to bad use. " If you are cruel to the cat, it will not 
hilp you in crossing the narrow bridge, after your death, in your passage to tile other world." 
Sach sayings to inculcate some ethical or hygienic rules, all of them with some simple sane 
tiom behind them were characteristic of Hindu India. They were, of course, not deterrent, 
but did help in achieving the end in view. Children were, aa a rule, harshly treated and 
obedience was enforced with rhe free use of the rod. Rules of clique tic were acquired i„ « 
aimilar way. But the moat interesting point in this connexion was the surprising rapidity 
with which they acquired the peculiar vocabulary of caste usage. 

Hindu Fraction and Tmxi-Britwi Law. 

Rule* of caste, as we saw in an earlier chapter, insisted on an ambivalent norm of 
behaviour characterised by abject humility in the presence of members of superior castes, 
and assertive snobbery and insolence in the presence of those of inferior cutes. In order 
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to maintain the differences in privileges, caste law put it* feet strongly on any attempt at 
innovation or imitation of one caste by another. Any inroad on an individual's caste prero¬ 
gatives by a member of an inferior caste was an offence against th< whole of the group to 
which tire former belonged. An Irava who polluted a Nayar could, according to the accounts 
of travellers, be hacked down by the Nayir. Since the Irava in his turn exercised similar 
prerogatives against others below him, he did not tee tliat the caste system meant something 
hard for him. How institutions introduced by the English weakened caste„ we have alieady 
seen. In the sphere of law, especially m the earlier days when it was their rule not to give 
loo much respect to the sentiments of the orthodox, the British courts supported the human 
rights of the lower castes against the privileges of tlie higher. ITii* was inevitable as the 
spirit that informed the judiciary was democratic and hence opposed to the steep gradations 
of caste and its inhumanity towards those that were at its bottom. This legal appreciation 
of the human rights of the lower caste* was as important as the other forces such as the 
economic and edueptional influences that undermined taste in Malabar. Caste that once 
permeated the economic, political and administrative aspects of the life of the people of 
Malabar receded first from the political and admifmtrarive sphere*, then from the typically 
British imtitutiofii, then from the public thoroughfares, and is now tending to be confined 
to marriage and to a lesser extent to eating, By setting 1 new norm and enforcing con* 
fortuity to it not by penal sanctions but with their prestige, the English were directly respon¬ 
sible for the impetus that they gave to the movement against caste. This should be regarded 
as an instance of active accultuAtion, as contrasted with the slow changes in the family and 
kinship systems. lf t like the Jesuits in South India, the British Government had attempted 
to seek the easier path of placating the orthodox strkklcn of caste, it is doubtful if we could 
ever have s-een the Travaa fight for their human rights. 


toMiNtsiTtArtcw &t Caste R^lilations. 

In the internal organisation of the caite of the Travas f caste law was administered by the 
Tandan. When the political authority of native ruling castes that backed him failed, the 
Tanckn automatically lost his also- On account of the inertia of custom, it is not possible 
for an institution to be paralysed suddenly j so* the Tandan continued to exercise his func¬ 
tions for several decades after die establishment of the British ride. In a classificHitfm of 
sanctioned custom* from the angle of caste, we can distinguish a body of them for which 
sanction* arc applied by the Tandan or in his absence by the local cute group. If an Jrava 
borrowed money from another frava, or a member of some other caste and failed 10 repay 
it. hi* caste zs n«t concerned about his delict; on the other hand, if the same individual did 
not pay the customary contribution to functions organised by the Tandan on behalf of hit 
people, or if he failed to perform the caste rituals in the prescribed manner at the proper 
time* or ate in forbidden company or slept with women of forbidden castes, these were matters 
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in which his peers sought to control and correct him. In this respect caste resembled a guild 
interested in the integrity and purity of the organisation. On account of its complexity 
caste law is difficult to be codified under a few general heads, and equally impossible to be 
administered except by a small village community as the lara used to be. This explains 
why in the formal codes of law, caste law is ignored, and left to the members of the respective 
cistes themstlvei. The caste government used to work so quietly that even neighbouring 
caste* knew practically little of what was going on within the ranks of each other 

Th$ interesting procedure adopted by the Tandan and elder* of a tern in caste disputes 
have been described already in an earlier section (p. ). Denying an offender the privilege* 

of the caste, which wei* implied in the right of commensalism and the right of commanding 
the services of the washerman and the barher, in other words, excommunication, was the most 
powerful weapon wielded by caste law. Before the introduction of Christianity and Muham¬ 
madanism into Malibu, excommunicated persons became slaves. In N’urth MaUbar there 
is even now a settlement of excommunicated person* at a phee known a* Kudiyan Mala in 
the inaccessible jungle* on the Coorg frontier of Mala bar. The Mannanar was rite overlord 
and protector of the residents of the settlement. They were no longer known by their uld 
caste name, but by the new name, Kudiy&n. They were slaves, and intermarried among 
themselves. Ancient Hindu law prohibited courts hearing any disputes brought by an 
excommunicated p.fson, as he had no civil statu*. Christianity and Muhammadanism 
offered excommunicated men and women the shelter of their faith and society Emigration 
to distant countries or running away to the towns where their identity would be lost became 
a new means (if escape during recent years. 

I propose to illustrate by * series of concrete example* the working of caste law i— 
i. Marrying a retain* within the prohibited degree uj kinship.— Me. K—, an advocate 
in Cannanore in the Chirakltal taluk of North Malabar, married on his first wife’s 
death, her younger sister, hoping that hi* children by the first wife would have an 
affectionate step-mother. Local custom prohibit* sororate. Being an influential 
lawyer in an urban area, K— did not care for the disapproval expressed by th c 
elder* of hi* local caste group. They excommunicated him in the usual manner. 
He appealed to the larger body of elder* of sixty-four villages, but they also upheld 
the decision of the local group. He was thus isolated in the town. Hu eldest 
daughter became a Christian, but did not change her Hindu name, went to America 
where she qualified hcr&rlf as a surgeon, and is now a flourishing practitioner, 
Thc other children did not change their religion, and by the time they became 
adults, the Irava* had »o far outgrown their old law that the fact of their excom¬ 
munication was ignored and they ire now honoured member* of the community. 
Tli* memory of their father is respected a* that of a pioneer in reforms. 
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arid p&y a fin*. An Irav** who had a liaison with a Vettuvi woman was throughout hit life 
known by a nick-name made by prefixing her name to hit, 

T\\t law* relating to the eating of cooked food prepared only by one s own caste men 
oj by members of superior castes anti never by (hose of inferior castes is breaking down 
rapidly. Public opinion of the village is growing weaker and weaker against the rtjU* 
ifgarding food. On the other hand, in the matter of am, the strength of public opinion, 
though whittled*down, is still great and though the old sanctions cannot be applied, offenders 
meet with the old kind of ridiculf* contetnpi, and opprobrious language. 

In dealing with the domestic law' of the Itavas, we shall begin with marriage Laws. Any 
assuciaifion between a man and woman of the Irava caste provided they were beyond the 
prohibited degree <rf kinship for marriage, could he regarded u§ legal, Even if a child were 
born of such a union before the formal marriage ceremony, legitimacy was established beyond 
question if the man accepted in public in the presence of the members of the farm that the 
child was his. About a quarter of a century ago, in the central patrilineal area, it was custo¬ 
mary for betrothed couple to be allowed to live as husband and wife just at though marriage 
w#l$ matrilocal, The formal marriage ceremony generally look place before the first child 
was bom. Marriage therefore really began with the betrothal. An analogous custom 
prevails in North Malabar. Without the formal ceremony of marriage in the presence of 
the caste men assembled, a man may mate with a woman with the consent of her relatives. 
But if he wanted to take tier to his house, he may do an only ^after celebrating the public 
ceremony of marriage. This form of marriage in generally of help to the poor who find it 
often difficult to raise sufficient money for the big feasts, which alone can give the matrilocal 
partner the full status of a wife. The ” earnest money 14 or bantu » also has to be paid 
before the matrihKal wife will be allowed to be taken to the husband'* household, While 
legality is established by the consent of the man and woman and their immediate relatives, 
the further exchange* are obvioualy for raising the status of the wife. Ever y transaction in 
(he course tif the marriage from the betrothal to the marriage rite U supposed to create 
a particular relationship. When the parties agree to the marriage, they partake of a feast 
at the girl's house. This feast, though a very grand one, is called M drinking gruel and 
if creates the tie known as ihe ** gruel relationship.” This is common to the matri lineal 
and patrilineal areas. The next is peculiar to North Malabar, and is known a* the 44 licit I 
relationship. 1 * Ic is created by the bridegroom’s party distributing bed leave* to the local 
group and kin of tire bride. The cloth and other wearing apparel given by the bridegroom 
to the bride generate* the 44 thread relationship ** t and the earnest money deposited by 
the bridegroom, the 41 kanam relationship.'* The first two of these links are between the 
larger kinship groups of the parties in marriage, the third between, the bride and bride¬ 
groom only, and the fourth between the immediate kin of both. In the ceremony connected 
with divorce, it u the 41 thread relationship ’* that is ceremonially revoked, because it is 
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llie real lie- The ” earnest money " is simply returned, and the remaining ties require no 
formal or ritual revocation, The husband during divorce takes a piece of thread from hi* 
cloth and burning its middle, blows the two pieces away saying to the brother of the woman, 
44 Here, your birr's dfhdram n The word achat dm commonly means custom, but in the 
present context appear* meaningless. It is however explained by the ritual act that 
accompanies it, and the two put together are tantamount to his saying, “ Hereby the thread 
tic is snapped, and with it my customary rights over the woman as her husband terminate." 
Remarriage uf a wuman who has separated herself from her first husband cannot take place 
without the latter formally terminating his rights. In addition to returning the dowry, the 
husband in Tr&vuncore on divorcing his wife had to pay her compensation for her loss of 
virginity. Caste [aw so far as it relates to the Iravas lias never been taken to a Brit.ah court 
of law. But in the case of the Kayars the right of the social head of the caste to punish a 
member of the caste by depriving him of some of his privileges, such as making use of the 
temple, and the temple tank, has been questioned in courts of law, and the decisions have 
been SLch as to b. )i )c tl.e authority of caste. 

Legal Rffokms. 

Tile flew courts Under the influence of Hindu law, to which mainline*] inheritance of 
the people of Malabar was foreign, questioned the legality of the marriage of the matrilmral 
Iravas. It was considered to he mere concubinage^ as it had none of the essential rituals of 
Hindu marriage, and did nut make the children of the union the natural heirs of the man. 
A few legally-minded men of the matnlineal castes felt sorry that their marriage system was 
labelled as 41 concubinage ", and worked to get the Malabar Marriage Commission appointed 
to go into the question of the legality of the traditional forms of marriage and to suggest 
legislative measures. The result of the enquiry was the Malabar Marriage Act fi8yb> which 
made provision fet the registration of th* marriage of mainline*] castes. Thu law was merely 
permissive, and though it remained on the statute book for nearly four decades, n is jnte- 
reiring to note that none except a few enthusiasts took the trouble „f getting their marriages 
registered. The fate of this legislative enterprise showed that it was absolutely super¬ 
fluous, and that matnlineal communiiies regarded their marriage legal and wlid, in spite of 
the opinion of the legal pandits. The Malabar Marriage Act made the mistake of looking 
at the problem from a wrong angle ; reform, if any, was necessity in the rules of inheritance, 
hut the time was not thtn rife for legitimate changes in the organisation of the matnlineal 
family. 

A series of changes have been taking place in the joint families of Malabar during the 
Ust few decades, In matnlineal joint families the great disruptive force was the clash 
between the claims of the natural heirs and the legal heirs. Customary Jaw gave the Kara* 
navan unlimited powers, partition of the family property was not permitted, and nutriltneaf 
law ignored the father completely except f or the purpose uf reproduction. As in actual 
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practice, howeverp the Kar&navana misused their authority and impoverished this hears 
and father* were anjriou* to benefit their children! the Iravas of Tmvancore established 
a new convention of dividing a man'* self-acquired property equally beiween hi* kgal and 
natural heirs. The control and protection of the wjfe and children slowly passed from (lie 
K a ram van to the husband and father. There was now real need for the state to recognise 
these changes and legislate accordingly to bridge (he gulf between what the people thought 
was right and what the antiquated law prescribed. Popular cJamour for legislation to recog- 
niic the ckiitis of the mat ri lineal wife and children Jed to the Irava Regulation (1925) in 
Travancofc, and the Madras Marumakkatuyam Ad of 1932 for Malabar district. 

The Travancore Regulation Irg-Tscd the claim* of the wife and children for the whole 
of a man's self-ecqujaitian, transferred the guardianship of the children from the Karansv?n 
to the father, permitted the per capita division of the joint family estate, and made provision 
for divorce with compensation to be paid by the party, whether man or woman, petitioning 
for divorce„ This regulation destroyed die basis of the joint family and the matriarchal 
systems. The Madras Act followed the Travancore Irava Regulation very closely, bu t 
made the registration of marriage compulsory. The registration was made a simple affair* 
as it required the parlies to fill up a form and post it to the administrative head of the taluk 
in which they lived, while under the Act of 1896 the parties were required to be present 
before the Marriage Regiatrar. Thus, to the rituals of marriage is now added the written 
word of the civil contract to make sanction* easily ettfordbk through court* of law. Under 
the old caste regime state influence in the domestic life of individuals was practically negli¬ 
gible , but the new acts have made it prodigious. Th; immediate result has been the invo¬ 
cation of the court* for maintenance and divorce. Any old fashioned Irava ha* every reason 
10 feel shocked when he secs his grand-daughter going to the court, filing 1 divorce petition* 
paying damages to her husband, and getting a decree of separation f How different is thi* 
from the burning of the thread and giving compensation for the loss of virginity l But the 
people are happy that their human craving* are &imficd t that the Karanavan can no lunger 
exploit his hcira h and restrictions are placed on free divorce. 

The pjurilineal Irava* are being governed by Hindu law subject to slight modifications 
by their local customs, One important point concerns the right of women to inherit their 
lather's property, which under Hindu law they canm** In some lest cases, expert witnesses 
of the Irava caste were of opinion that with regard to the righi of inheritance of women, Irava 
customary law was in substantial agreement with the provision* of Hindu law, Wc saw 
in an earlier chapter the great disabilities suffered by unmarried women and young ivjdows 
of the Irava caste in the patrilineal ares, A sunless widow has no hold on her husband's 
family ind *0 ha* to return to her brothers, lo remain an unwelcome guest of the brothers* 
wives. A bill introduced and passed in the Cochin Legislative Council to give women the 
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right to inherit half a man’* share of ibe paternal property was vetoed by the Government 
of Ili* Highness the Maharajah, 

As 8 result of the increased responsibility shouldered by the husband and father, we 
might say that the bonds within the biological family have strengthened Leg.slaUon only 
helped the tendency that was being favoured by the new economic and cultural forces. 
FormeJv, in a matrflmeal family, a woman usually was more subject to the head of her 
*• housethan to her husband. But now the husband is rapidly taking that pUcc of aut o- 
riiv Many a marriage in which the husband and wife were happy and attached to each 
other had, in olden days, to be annulled forcibly when the head, of their -mages nulled. 
Such light-hearted treatment of the marriage tie is becoming rarer and rarer cwyjf. 
Married life in Irava society is happier today titan it h. ever been, and legislation has helped 

The new orientation of kinship sentiments is reflected in the weakening of the kinship 
tio outside the biological family and the perfunctory manner in which the obligations to the 
larger kinship group, .re being fulfilled. The ctdk* series of gifts and exchange* ft* 
moderns, and they •» bring replaced by voluntary presents. The ritual aspect, of gift, 
is forgotten, for example, a rclative-in-law who should according to iIk old custom bring 
bunches of bananas for the death feast simply drops the idea of doing it, staying to himself. 

1 shall not take the trouble. When there is a similar feast in my house let them not bring 
th- customary gifts." This Ittt* of mutuality in social Life is felt in the economic sphere 
where the burden that each individual has to bear mi helped by hia km is increasing human 
suffering. Those present, which fulfilled not only an economic function, but also that of 
continuously cementing the tics of blood and affinity, could no longer look reU.st,c « urn 
the kinship basis on which they were founded were being reformed with the fat -r an 
husband as its most important nudeui point. 


Ttii; New CotOtM. anu THEIR WEAJt PotNTS. 

What did the new British courts do for the f ravas f How did they react to them ? Ho w 
fsr arc they efficient ? At the beginning of the last century, under the intknce of ltl * 
British Government, the administration of kw took an entirely new shape throughout 
M dabar The Mysore wars had weakened rural government so much that the Nayar chiefs 
had given way to state officials in the native states in British Malabar they had become com¬ 
pletely demoralized. The presence of the fanstical Muhammadans proved another obstacle 
us the peaceful and orderly conduct of the old form of rural governance. A new pob« 
force to replace the Nayar militia, new judicial officers mort of them combining reipnuc 
work with (heir Legal functions, trained lawyers, jails and imposing court houses—all these 
appr ated in the three political division* of Malabar. The civil cede of the new court* was 
Hindu law combined with the customary laws of each caste. The Indian Penal Code, the 
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new code of criminal law of the land, made the most revolutionary change. Offences against 
caste, witchcraft, etc . t were no longer within the purview of law, Ordeals were similarly 
dropped out h though not without a protest from (he queen of Travancore, At the time 
when Col. Munro was organising the new judicial department of Travancote and Cochin, 
the Rani insisted on the oil-ordeal being included in the new system of law. The colonel 
pointed to Her Highness that the ordeal which had a deterrent effect on a * cruel and avari¬ 
cious 1 people wj* oF use only when there was no other judicial system. The police known 
to the older generation of the people of Malabar as 14 men of the new law *' replaced the 
vigil nice of the villager** the astrological skill of the village diviner, and the protective magic 
of the magi dans. Punishments w ere made comparatively miJtl, fines and imprisonment 
replicing loss of limbs, impalement, mutilation, and the wrath of gods and black magic. 
English became the Language of judiciary as it was in other departments of the new admini¬ 
strative system. The cumbrous procedure involved os a rule greal expenses and loos 0/ time. 
Honest wit news* so essential especially in the administration of criminal law, wer& extremely 
difficult to get, and the work of the new police was therefore full of difficulty. Not only had 
the jail) no terror* for the criminals, society did not condemn a jail bird. The complexity of 
the work of the court* the use by judges and advocates of a language not known to the majority 
of the litigants, and the presence of the larger number of touts and other parasites of the 
judiciary, all these unfortunate circumstance* lead the villager* generally to regard the courts 
with fear. Persona well-versed in the mysteries of litigation are ■ terror to the villagers. 
They might discover a weak point in Home transaction or other which an innocent man has 
made* and prey upon the ignorance of the latter. Jlawyers tutoring their witnesses, and 
persons uttering the blackest of lie* after solemn oath are such common incidents that the 
villagers do not regard courts as an institution dispensing justice. They aay f “ These are 
not courts of truth* hut are courts of logic. n In a judicial system in which the people think 
they have no share or part to play, and expect an external authority to do justice, the result 
cannot he very hopeful. With an ignorant public, and a constabulary of equally ignorant 
and uneducated men, the administration of criminal law is similarly inefficient. To these 
handicap* caste adds another, ff a magistrate is of a particular caste* there ts a natural 
iu*l icjun that he might favour persons of hi* own caste. Being a member of a certain 
caste, he cannot help hi* associates being mostly of his own caste, and to overcome a feeling 
of caste brotherhood require* great mental discipline.^ 




CHAPTER IX.-IRAVAS MAKING HISTORY* 

Tht Last two decade* have seen the culmination and crystallization of most of the 
tendencies (hat have been so far noted among the Iran, Along with Indian nationalism, caste 
mrionali .m also has been growing* The Iravaa now grown strongrr by their recent organi* 
z i*ion* w^re no longer satisfied with accepting the slow change* effected by environmental 
and external forces, but wanted to *pc;ed up change* by legislation, and by creating public 
opinion in (hesr favour by propaganda through the preaa and through conferences and peti¬ 
tioning to the authoriticB. It is interesting to note that the Irava* were the first to adopt 
Gandhi'* method of pj^ive resistance for the establishment of tlieir civic rights regarding 
the u -e of public thoroughfares and public places of worship. As the non-intervention 
policy of the HrhjUt in socio-religious matters became more marked, and the voice of the 
pcjpl: grew stronger in local government, it was necessary for the fra van to be more assertive 
in their demands. 

In ban mti^niliFtn had another important sociological significance for the Iravas, The 
educated sections among the upper castes grew more sympathetic towards their aspirations 
for wiut w^rr regarded as dcmtnttry human rights* The caste clashes of the earlier decades 
had estranged the relationship between the educated members of the Nayar am) the Iimva 
ca&Urs, between the Nayar* and the Brahmans, and so on, which was inevitable. The Iravas 
as a group were tuiptciow uf the Uglier caste nationalists and were for the continuation of 
British dominance in India. 1 ' But for the British what would be the condition of our 
people ? ,f uk the older Irava*, and each tells of the difficulties that he has experienced on 
account of caste. One of the Irazu leaders asked his people to fight against the enemies of 
Britain in India, to show how grateful they are to the Government for the benefits eon* 
ferred upon the low 1 caste Hindus. The fear that on the withdrawal of the British from a 
position of supreme authority and the taking of the rdns of government by Indians (which 
meant upper-caste Hindu*), the fracas' position might gTuw worse, and that there might 
be a reversion to the old pre-British conditions, was quite genuine, especially in the minds 
of the elderly men. The nationalists were however anxious Co show that such suspicion 
was unfounded* Some of them dropped titles indicating caste and rank, others inter-dined 
with Irava* and other lower caalei, and in the passive resistance movement against temple 
laws fp. }, Brahman arul Nayar leaders and volunteers co-operated and courted jail m 
member* of one fraternity with the trim. So there is the beginning of nationalUm in 
Milabar acting as a re-integrative force, but the reintegration is not on the r>|d model of caste, 
but on the new democratic hash* There are a ho indications of the national apirit acting as 
a new cohesive force in the place of the lost tradition* of the old village life. Caste nation* 
aiism which had fur its purpose the gaining uf the legitimate right* of the member* of each 
caste is also on the decline. 
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Though nationalism is helpful to the Irava* now, the initiative and the early efforts 
for changing caste Jaw's had to come from the Iravas themtrlvet. We *aw that they were 
the first among the various caste* of the Malaysia in-speaking country to have a communal 
association of theirs to voice their opinions. A century ago they had no place in politics 
and in administration. To-day in Travancore, there ate Irava* as heads of administrative 
departments, and several Iravas sit in the legislative councils, Three nationalist Iravas 
are members of the new legislative assembly of Madras. They were unapproachable*, but 
today in Travancore, all the bigger temples We open to them, and except in the rural areiw, 
custom and aisle no longer interfere with their rights of using public thoroughfares. For¬ 
merly the highest learning that an Irava could aspire for was a few rudiments of the verna¬ 
cular, but today there arc women Vedic scholars among them. These are tremendous 
change* viewed in their proper historic perspective. The Iravas had to struggle to some 
extent to bring about these changes, but the struggles were made passible by the effects of 
the contact with Europeanism. 

We -shall briefly review the last phases or organized culture-changing efforts of the 
Iravas. The Iravas who had got themselves educated in the earlier days Jound it difficult 
to get appointments in the native states and had to seek employment under the British, 
An Irava medical man and another Irava graduate who were told that they would not be 
errercained in Travancorc State service went out of the State and rose to positions of eminence. 
This Irava medical man, l>r. Palpu, w»* the political father of the Iravas of the native states. 
He collaborated with Sri Narsyana and became the first secretary of the S.N.D.P. Association 
of the iravas, which from a mere soeio-religious organization became a political organization 
The three things that the association wanted were that educated Irava* should be given 
work under the government just at the Nayurs and Brahmans were, and that all public 
thoroughfare* in the vicinity of temples and palaces should be thrown open to tl»e Iravas 
and that their children should not be denied admission in schools on the plea that the school 
was near a temple, etc. In the Cochin State where the Iravas were kaa organized and econo- 
mi^lly more backward than those of Travancorc, the growing self-respect of these people 
waa being wounded in various ways by the State authorities. It is reported that in one of the 
schools of the State, Irava hoys who were already attending a school were sent away when 
a few princes of the royal family were expected to be admitted to the school. (In the British 
Milabar district the Iravas were encouraged by the British authorities, and, in this respect, 
they were much better off than their fellow caste men in the Hindu states). Dr. Palpu's 
method consisted in drawing the at’enrion of ihe British authorities to the iniquitous state 
of affairs in the native states and tlui* 10 lead them to follow the example of the authorities 
of British Malabar. Petitioning to the Rajahs was very often productive of little result*. 
At the beginning of the present century the Iravas had their fii>t newspaper started in British 
Maiabar This paper, the JMitel-off (The Moderate Advocate) which had as ita motto 
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■■ Educate that you may be free, organize that you may be slfong, hu done much ^ P« 
lrava ™ b iic ^pinion. For a long time the term Mit*adt was the covalent ^ MaUyah. 
for LLpaper The paper used to contain long discuur.es on what the fern do to 

improve the mac Ives, long tirade* againat the atrocit** of caste, ami ^^oLv . n 

J^ h rulers of India. Its vehement criticism of the customary waste of public money » 

t' T1 1 , . , Hrahiitins and on grand rituals of state nude 

Travaneore >»<> Cochin on giving presents to Brahouns ana on graim 

l in, unpopular .mine th, high™ CMtM When the »8“”“ » "* 

1 Ji.n,Lh .u,n. tbb pare ^ '»«"•“« *■ c 1 nu '“ m ^ *°? 

hi, MW mm th. .Hon. t. ««the temple. °r™* <•* *•■“»*■*«* •» ‘t* 
s w insect the editor of the Miuvedr tevired the oW idee, 6™ ,ugge«cd b, an rave 
North Malabar. that roh conretaion Iron. Hinduiam to a new f«th waa * fl t* 1 ft “ttoii 
U .£ cute trouble!, from which thu lra,.a ~«or^l. Whttdtoold be the oew .ekg„» 
rite subject of hot, ««roW. Sooe were amaered by the 
,, Um ether* by the wealth end power of the CbrUttan,, ..d yet other. by the lugh «*«* 

I timnle n il_*=— Of Buddhieni. The three! ll.it tree*, would lea.ve Hiodui.m and 

*“ the jM.d, strong Chriaian, of Traeancnre we, not wilhoot lit effect on the 

hil. cure Hindu, of the Sum. TW **" k -"' ** ra “ M ™' ,d 

Ic ^Ld that met. contortion would bo eo impouibrhry. So the, ee.d that the, 
wild cut thematite, off from the Hindu,, make the Coeenuneub. reengmee the feet the. 
the. were n" longer Hindu., end iho. reman an i.depeudeut group <bmm, n» ea, e 
' », willing to admit anyone into their group. The only comment ncccuar. on the., 
vtnno. ...ggerttl made from ttme to dm. by Ira» leadet, r. that they eapremrel the »• 
a jdtfactionl the Ira~ with -he »cUI o.gamart.on of the Hmdoa, mud even, auggedon 

infant a protest against it. 

The recent hrtUry of the Tram, » man* the hirtor, of the work of two of the younger 
I dir late Mr T K. Madharan in Traeancore. and of Mr K Aiyappan m Cochin 

Nayar. were in f.VOm of it, bo, the — 

s rr r h ts:r=:a^r fc r--r l, == 

Pem.1 Code 71^ of3ip 

- -.it 

riphl u^n, 1. preaerrbed fu.uon ...no. can.. deShrment. but the Hrahmu 
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judge who aat with him supported the orthodox view by maintaining that the defilement 
referred to in the code was ritual defilement and not defilement in the secular aenae of the 
term. The opinion of this orthodox Brahman judge ha« been the bt*i* of all the subsequent 
decisions gi*w by the court* in dealing with pollution of tempWa, To change this judge- 
made law which was perhaps against the spirit of the Indian Penal Code, new legislation and 
the creation of public opinion in its favour were both imperatively necessary. Without the 
help of the aktef communities Mr. Madhavan felt that the Invas could not undertake 
passive resistance against the laws restricting the rights of temple entry for the 
lower castes* Moreover the Iravas were on the whole doubtful of the efficacy of 
this Gsndhian in ftmmtot of civil disobedience. But Madhavan with the blessing of 
Gandhi and the support of the Congressmen of Malabar started; satyagraka at the Yaikam 
temple in Travancore in the year 1924. One the roada ne*r the temple was 

not open to the frava* on the ground that it was very near the temple. Batches 
of volunteer* composed mostly of Irava* marched to the barricade put up by the police to 
prevent their entry to the prohibited area, and on being disallowed to proceed further, stood 
near ihe barricade till they were arrested The struggle at Vaikam lasted twenty month* 
in all, during the course of which Madhavan and his Nayaf* Christian and Brahman 
friend* who offered passive reeistance were imprisoned. In those d*ys when civil dis¬ 
obedience as a political weapon was les* known, the airangc drama that was being 
enacted at Vaikam focussed the attention of the whole of India on it, When Gandhi called 
off the latyagraha the next year, nothing had been achieved except publicity for the cause 
of the Iravas. The road in question was closed and a new one was constructed a little further 
up. which could be used by the Irava*. But the moral effect of the campaign on ihe 
public of Malabar was very great. Years later another congressman of British Malabar a 
Nayaf by caste— starved himself almost to death to force the trustee of one of the large*! of 
the Hindu temples to open it to Irava# and the castes below them. It created great 
sensation in the country, but the trustee remained adamant in spite of the best effort* to 
influence his opinion. This trustee is a descendant of the old Rajah family that ruled 
Malabar when the Europeans first came to this land. His obstinacy in adhering to the 
letter of ihe old traditions of the land, and that too, in spite of the western education that he 
had received, give* u$ an idea of what his policy would have been in the matter of caste r had 
hi* family continued to be in possession of full political authority which they lost to Tippu 
Sultan, the Muhammadan conqueror of Malabar, Gandhi called off the hunger strike at 
the temple, asking hi* follower* in Malabar to work to create a «ill stronger public opinion 
in favour of temple entry for the lower caste*. These novel method* of effecting change* 
[j\ the diatoms of the land brought many Nayar and Irava worker* together in the Con¬ 
gress camp. Though Madhavan vru now no more, this was what he had wanted. 
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judge who silt with him supported the orthodox view by maintaining that the defilement 
referred to in the code was ritual defilement and not defilement in the secular sense of the 
term , Tile opinion of this orthodox Brahman judge has been the basis of all the subsequent 
decisions given by the courts in dealing with pollution of temples. To change this judge- 
nude Law which was perhaps against the spirit of the Indian Penal Code, new legislation and 
the creation of public opinion in its favour were both imperatively necessary. Without the 
help of the sister communities Mr. Mad ha van felt that the Iravas could not undertak® 
passive resistance against the laws restricting the rights of temple entry for the 
lower castes. Moreover the Iravas Weft on the whole doubtful of the efficacy of 
this Gandhian instrument of civil disobedience. But Mad ha van with the blessing of 
Gandhi and the support of the Congressmen of Malabar started latyagraha at the Vaikam 
temple in Tra van core in the yeaT 1924. One of the roads near the temple was 
not open to the Iravas on the ground that it was very near the temple. Batches 
of volunteers composed mostly of Iravas marched to the barricade put up by the police to 
prevent their entry to the prohibited are*, and on being disallowed to proceed further, stood 
near the barricade till they were arrested The struggle at Vaikam luted twenty months 
in ill, during the course of which Madhavan and his Nayar, Christian and Brahman 
fi lends who offered passive resistance were imprisoned. In those day* when civil dis¬ 
obedience as a political weapon was less known, the strange drama that was being 
enacted at Vaikam focussed the attention of the whole of India on it. When Gandhi called 
off the tatyagraha the next year, nothing had been achieved except publicity for the cause 
of the Iravas, The road in question was closed and a new one was constructed a little further 
up. which could be used hy the Iravas. But the moral effect of the campaign on the 
public of Malahar was very great, Years later another congressman of British Malahar—a 
Nayar by caste - starved himself almost to death to force the trustee of on* of the Largest of 
the Hindu temples to open it to Iravas and the castes below them. It created great 
sensation in the country, but the trustee remained adamant in spite of the best efforts to 
influence his opinion. This trustee is a descendant of the old Kajah family that ruled 
Malabar when the Europeans first came to this land. His obstinacy in adhering 10 the 
letter of the old tradition* of the land, and that too, in spite of the western education that he 
had received, gives us an idea of what his policy would have been in the matter of caste, had 
his family continued to be in possession of full political authority which they lost to Tippu 
Sultan, the Muhammadan conqueror of Malabar. Gandhi called off the hunger strike at 
the temple, asking his followers in Malabar to work to create a still stronger public opinion 
in favour of temple entry foT the lower castes. These novel method* of effecting changes 
in the customs of the land brought many Nsyar and Irav* workers together in the Con¬ 
gress camp. Though Madhavan was now no more, ibis was what he had wanted. 
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Hi* work of the mhcr leader of th* younger genetation is on somewhat different lines. 
While MadhtVin was a devour Hindu, Mr. Aiyappan is a rmonaliat, inclined to socialism. 
By his sincerity and sc If-sacrifice he command# great respect not only among his own people 
but also among the upper casta* He started the most vigorous campaign to do away with 
distinctions of caste, The caste less dinners for hr taking the tabu against commensalism 
were the mult of his exhortation*. He is still working hard to remove the great attachment 
that His purple hive for a fossilised faith. A# a member of the Cochin Legislative Council 
he was interest :d in pushing through reform# calculated to help marriages between members 
of the did,rent caste*, and to improve the legul statu* of the matrilineal Iravs women who 
under the present law [the Hindu Law) cannot inherit parental property. Mr. Aiyappan 
wi# to a great extent responsible for stopping the ritual obscenity that was prevalent in some 
of the temples of Cochin and Tr a vane ore. 

'live climax of the agnation for temple entry was the great proclamation of the Maharajah 
of Travail core by which, toward* the end of (9)7. *tl the lower caste Hindus were given 
the right to enter the temples where formerly only Nayars and castes superior to them were 
allowed. This proclamation can be said to he death-knell of untouchability. the most 
oppressive and degrading of all pra.rices associated with caste. It need hardly he said that 
the credit for the spade work for milking an atmosphere for this proclamation goes to die Iravs 
h-adcr Madhavan. to His Holiness Sri N any ana who made a Madhavan possible among 
the Inva*. and to the broad-minded Maharaja of Travancore. But an untouchable ascetic 
like Sri Narayana could not hive done what he did if the political power of caste hid 
remained what it was in pre-British India, The establishment of the simple elementary 
right of a human being, such a* that of using all public roadfc, became possible in Malabar 
only due to the influence of the new culture. 


Retrospect. 

Looking back on the change* that have taken place in the culture of the Iravu, we find 
in the first place that the restraint placed on individual self-expression by the organization 
of Hindu society Into a highly socialized hi irarchy of graded authority and privilege broke 
down when the influence of indirectly transmitted Europeanism penetrated into the lives of 
th* people./j-lindu community functioned/]ike a bee-hive sacrificing the individual, and also 
groups for the take of effective social OtpBitstion. All the norms were fashioned for this 
static ideal. If caste merely regulated work and introduced certain order among groups of 
"men?there was little to be said against it, but when it became the master instead of the *ervant, 
it was time that it was subjected to change. But vested interest* stepped in and always 
interrupted effort* to modify cute organization. When, a* a result of English influence- 
caste weakened, it ha* not led to chaos but only to the improvement of individuals and 
groups that had no opportunity to widen their culture* It made it possible for them to 
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participate in the whole cultural heritage of their country of which they could formerly 
come in contact with an infinitesimal pari, Culture contact, under these circumstances, is 
beneficial to non-European people. It invokes hardhaips of some kind, but reintegration 
follows disintegration on sound line., after the over-developed evil elements of the old culture 
have been allowed to be lopped off, Among the Iravus, it will be impossible to find a single 
in ivi ual regretting the change, that have come in their culture u a whole. 

TV salutary effect of culture contact was more obvious on caste because it was the 
most hypertrophied of all the cultural institutions of the Hindus. Every cante including 
the Brahman, had fallen far short of their ideals, and had become mere slaves of formulae 
and ritualism, but each of the caste, however, insisted on its rights even when not performing 
its djties, The Brahman clerk in a public office or the Brahman cook of a Nayar claimed 
the privileges that were due to a learned man ; he expected to be called *' Ayym 11 < ao ble 
person), or “ iwami " {lord or master), the customary title., which were appropriate in 
ancient days, but now stultifying to the thinking section of the users, There was in the 
later days of caste a complete divorce between its theory and practice. Privilege* claimed 
on the slender basts of birth in a particular group must lead to degeneracy of tuch a group. 
The culture contact with Europe ia saving India from the depth of degradation which 
cute Led her into. The break down of caste will only strengthen India as it ha. done the 
Iravas, one of the lowest of the millions of her peoples. 

Strange as it may seem the influence of Europeanism has beer of benefit to the Hindus 
even in the religious sphere. Criticism by the missionaries nude them examine the items 
their bcl icf from the wide humanitarian point and re-interpret them liberally. The Arya 
Sarmjiat re-interpretation of Hinduism, for example, gave the authority of the Veda, for • 
casteles. Hindu community, The neo-Hinduism of Swami Vivekanands which is the 
religion of the educated Hindu youth to-day » liberalised due to the indirect influence of 
European urn. The reformed, liberalised Hinduism ia so satisfying to the average Irava 
that religiously there ia very link danger of foreign faiths making hia beliefs un-Indian 

Some student, of Hindu culture who see in caste its moat distinctive clement seem t° 
think that with the weakening of cate, India will e«*c to be India, and become “ a bitte' 
Hast End of the Anglo-Saxon empire," These pessimists, who are chiefly lovers of old 
Indian art, misunderstand the situation « mpfetdy. To a certain extent the economic impact 
o Europeanism has destroyed the peculiarly specialist arts and craft, of certainmitea. but 
here li no insuperable difficulty in reviving lost arts. The nationalists in India are helping 
thia revival, but that dm-s not mean that caste system with its old hierarchical privileges should 
be resuscitated, 'll* culture of the Hindus includes, even after caste is left out of it, such 
vjut items as the literature of ita several languages beginning with Sanskrit; the great religious 
systems with their exquisite philosophies, and Indian system, of architecture, medicine- 
music, dance, drama, etc. Their present inanition is due to the unintelligent handling by 
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we As Molony has shown j n his Book 0 / South India, it is a popular superstition to 
believe that caste has led to perfection in all craft*. Though caste made the acquisition of 
some elementary knowledge of some art or other easy, it led to the disuse of intelligence in 
l ts application :o industry. Even for the sake of Indian arts and crafts, caste is not something 
to be desired for. 

A student of sociology is not to indulge in prophesying, but when other* have raised 
certain futurist problems, lie is entitled to give such opinion* on them as are warranted by 
the data at his command on engnate situation*. A question of considerable importance t° 
tht*i interested m India either as administrators or as academic students of her vast culture 
^*U,L U : 0,11 w *<"■'*»& a" India where the higlier and the lower castes will be living on equal 
* Crm * ? W,K ' kncw Sou,h «*7 well say,, “ Whether the depressed classes (group 
B and C castes) will he cm received on an equal footing by Hindu society, no man can say. 
There may be some differences too deep for reconciliation."' But the Ir.ivj* give a more 
optimistic answer to this query. When by a process of self-purification and internal reforms, 
hey shall haw come up to the level of culture attained by the Iravas since the beginning of 
Sri Narapna'* Work in their midst, any mber low mte in India can and will claim and get 
what the Irava* claimed and got for themselves. When once the Hindu god* tease to be 
b strict lent of caste, and caste is ^nislted from their temples, the Hindu men and women 

^ ^naturally follow suit. Caste is what caste docs. When the insistence no touch tabu*, 
and eating tabu*, and on endogamy becomes leas rigid, as it is now, the fundamentals of 
caste become correspondingly shaky, and then it i. only a question of time for the 
t jpcrstfuctiire to totLer. 


1 Chirk* Moloor. “ l)rpr™ed: Omi" in AJM/Irfr, *d. by j. r - ^ ^ tv> 
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pLATt I- 

F« I A Ift-C .1 .«n« in MUM) Ti«njt. Nonh MiUv. wm* M*Oil the W*h*« 

F * I— »<""•' «• “ J *“• b ' tow - ,b ' 

2 t»nk with human ind animal bathen^ 

Fijt a Ruin* of the NoOftantf** - relate ” at Eruimini, North Milahar. 

Flg . 3. An Irava firmer giving food to N.yadi bcg**» t the Utter fining it * ^.nce in 
order not Iq defile the donor. 

Fig. 4- A group of Chemma, M a fc«i« gathering it i Wmple, ending *«*? from higher 
ca*W. 
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Plate VII, 

Fig. i. Bach view of the temple of Muttappiw (extreme right! at Farassinikadjtvu, North Malabar _ 
The tall bald pcftlleJlUO in ti e middle of the group is the shaman. 

Fig, a . Girls playing at " marriage ii tK oiution*. “ They divide themelwB into is* groupi, om. 
representing the bride 1 * and the oilier, the bridegroom's. 

Fig. j. Step dance by a group of girl*. 































Pi AH IX, 

Fig. t- Funeral rices. Feeding of the craws by the mourners, The birds have been conditioned 
by cuAtnm to £ tip and to the cbpping of hands by which ihey are summoned. 

Fig, a. The sprinkling of purificatory liquids on the mourners* 

Fig. 3. Performance of an item of medical magic. The^ figure of the detnon Ghantakarna it 
drawn in white on the floor. 
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Pi*m X. 

Fig. i„ Figure of demons used in amulets against fear* 

Tig. j. Figure of a Garni harva- 

Fig. j. PecHi-ckekrtm, the migical figure by the p<w$c*iio<l of which locked door*, it W believed, 
can be opened by merely tapping on them* 

Fig. 4. Yintra (magical figure) used for reconciliation. 

Fig, 5, The magical figure of the godling Mukkati Cbattan, which i» used in inducing a stale of 
trance. 

Fig. fii Figure parted on the abdomen, in the magical cure of stomachache* 

Fig. 7. Figure drawn on a pot-sherd and dropped in a well, to gain influence over persons who 
drink from it. 
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